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PREFACE 


I  am  here  from  Headquarters  to  talk  to  you  and  try  to  leave  with  you 
in  the  short  time  allotted  me  a  few  instructions  that  may  give  you  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  subject  of  Freight  Traffic  or  Transportation.  In  my  brief 
stay  with  you  I  will  try  to  cover  all  of  the  most  important  phases  of  this 
subject  and  I  hope  all  of  you  may  receive  information  that  will  help  and 
benefit  you  after  you  are  graduated  and  are  assigned  to  duties  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Perhaps  your  duties 
may  include  the  handling  of  freight  transportation.  I  am  sure  this  class 
will  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  school  and  keep  up  the  fine  work  that 
is  being  done  by  its  graduates,  who  are  now  performing  duties  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department. 

The  records  show  that  errors  have  diminished  since  graduates  of  the 
school  have  been  on  the  job,  and  their  efficiency  has  added  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  no  small  degree.  Depot  and  post 
quartermasters  have  sought  the  graduates  to  such  an  extent  that  the  class 
has  been  increased  from  21  to  35  students  and  even  now  the  demand  is 
sometimes  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  reward  for  these  graduates  and  their  efficient  administration  of 
duties  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  has  been  speedy  promotion  to 
higher  rank  with  the  resultant  increase  in  pay.  The  records  show  that 
the  majority  of  the  new  supply  and  quartermaster  sergeants  are  graduates 
of  this  school,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  majority  of  future 
promotions  to  these  ranks  will  be  made  from  its  graduates,  and  members 
of  this  class  will  be  among  the  ones  so  honored.  So  there  is  really  some- 
thing to  work  for  and  I  know  all  of  you  will  do  your  best  to  attain  the 
heights  reached  by  the  members  of  past  classes. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  experienced  traffic  man  should  be  at 
the  point  of  shipment,  and  it  is  very  important  in  this  day  of  Government 
economy  that  Marine  Corps  posts  have  experienced  transportation  or 
traffic  men  on  the  job.  Especially  is  this  important  at  the  larger  posts 
where  a  large  volume  of  shipping  is  done,  as  at  the  Philadelphia  Depot, 
Hampton  Roads,  Parris  Island,  Quantico,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and 
others.  I  might  state,  however,  that  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  men  at 
most  of  these  posts  who  have  had  training  from  some  source  or  other,  in- 
cluding graduates  of  this  school,  the  errors  causing  overcharges  are  very 
few,  except  when  transfers  of  men  are  made  and  the  relief  is  not  familiar 
with  the  subject.  Our  main  trouble  at  present  is  at  the  smaller  posts  where 
there  is  only  an  occasional  shipment.  It  may  be  that  some  of  you  will  do 
duty  at  one  of  these  small  posts  and  perhaps  you  may  be  instrumental  in 
eliminating  some  of  the  errors  at  these  posts. 

Errors  can  be  made  at  the  shipping  point  in  connection  with  packing, 
loading,  routing,  and  the  incorrect  issuance  of  the  bills  of  lading  that  can 
not  be  corrected  or  rectified  after  the  shipment  is  in  transit.  Errors  may 
also  be  made  by  the  receiver  of  the  freight,  but  these  as  a  rule  are  negligible 
compared  with  those  which  occur  at  the  point  of  shipment. 

The  whole  structure  of  transportation  by  freight  is  based  on  laws 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  any  of  these  laws  that  are  violated,  or  not  complied  with,  will  in  the 
majority  of  cases  result  in  overcharges  or  higher  freight  charges.  If  a 
shipment  is  started  out  wrong  it  will  go  to  final  destination  wrong,  and 
the  freight  charges  will  be  wrong,  but  will  have  to  be  paid  no  matter  how 
bright  or  well  informed  the  man  paying  the  charges  to  the  carrier  may  be. 


There  is  nothing  I  can  do  at  Headquarters  to  decrease  higher  freight 
charges  that  are  the  result  of  some  error  in  connection  with  packing, 
loading,  routing,  or  the  incorrect  issuance  of  the  bill  of  lading,  which  is. 
made  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  shipping  at  some  post  out  in  the  field. 

it  is  not  expected  that  a  Marine  should  be  a  traffic  wizard  or  expert; 
and,  even  though  he  is  in  charge  of  freight  shipments  at  a  post,  he  is  not 
expected  to  know  as  much  as  a  man  who  has  had  actual  traffic  experience 
in  the  service  of  a  large  railroad  or  has  studied  traffic  theoretically. 
Transportation  by  freight  or  traffic  is  not  to  be  learned  in  a  short  time 
because  this  subject  is  a  lifetime  study,  and  today  is  being  taught  as  a 
profession  at  many  of  our  large  universities;  but  I  contend  that  you  can 
learn  enough  of  the  most  important  phases  to  enable  you  upon  graduation 
from  this  school  to  make  yourself  valuable  to  the  shipping  officer. 

Before  launching  into  the  main  subjects  which  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  understand,  it  you  are  to  handle  transportation  of  freight  for  the 
Marine  Corps  in  any  capacity  whatsoever,  it  may  be  well  to  give  you  a 
little  ground  floor  information  or  history  of  transportation  in  this  country, 
and  explain  to  you  what  the  functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission are.  I  have  already  said  the  whole  structure  of  transportation  by 
ireight  is  based  on  laws  and  regulations  promulgated  by  this  commission, 
and  it  you  understand  "to  some  degree  the  regulatory  powers  that  Congress 
has  vested  in  this  body,  it  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  all  the 
subjects.  History  of  transportation  in  this  country  will  also  nelp  you  to 
better  understand  the  other  subjects  too,  and  you  will  find  that  tnis  deals 
with  rail  carriers  and  other  land  carriers  to  a  greater  extent  than  to  water 
carriers,  because  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  in  this  country  is  carried  by  rail 
carriers. 

The  water  carriers  in  the  United  States,  coastwise  or  intercoastal 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  performing  port-to-port  service,  are  not  govern- 
ed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and,  although  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  rail  carriers  and  competitors  for  a  large  share  of  the  Nation's 
traffic,  they  are  not  governed  by  such. stringent  regulations  as  are  the  rail 
carriers.  They  are  regulated  by  a  somewhat  slipshod  method  promulgated 
by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  whereby  they 
are  required  to  tne  maximum  rates  which  can  not  be  exceeded  but  whicn 
may  be  cut  as  low  as  the  carriers  desire  and,  like  the  old  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  by-gone  days,  the  Shipping  Board  has  not  been  vest- 
ed with  the  power  to  further  regulate  the  rates.  This  results  in  rate  wars, 
and  the  intercoastal  carriers  have  just  emerged  on  1  March,  1932,  from  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  rate  wars  in  history.  This  war  lasted  over  a  year 
and  was  disastrous  to  the  carriers  themselves  because  the  rates  were  cut 
so  low  that  traffic  was  being  transported  between  the  East  Coast  and  West 
Coast  at  rates  lower  than  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  The  Marine 
Corps  was  quoted  a  low  rate  of  24  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  a  shipment 
consisting  of  mixed  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  was  first  class  articles  in- 
cluding clothing,  and  on  which  the  published  tariff  rate  via  intercoastal 
carriers  in  effect  prior  to  the  rate  war  was  $3.00  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  rail  carriers  appear  to  be  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  in  com- 
petition with  both  water  and  motor  transportation  carriers,  inasmuch  as 
neither  of  these  agencies  is  as  stringently  regulated  as  are  the  rail  carriers 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  there  are  many  who  think 
that  until  they  are,  motor  transportation  carriers  and  water  carriers  will 
be  a  source  of  much  complaint  and  dissatisfaction  as  far  as  rates  and 
charges  are  concerned,  and  that  rate  wars  will  continue  in  the  future. 


HISTORY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AGENCIES 
AND  THEIR  REGULATION 


The  history  of  the  development  of  transportation  in  the  United 
States  may  be  divided  into  four  eras;  namely,  first,  the  era  of  turnpike 
construction,  when  the  trails  of  the  Indian  and  the  hunter  were  enlarged 
into  roads  so  that  the  ox-cart  and  the  mule  or  horse-drawn  vehicles  could 
travel  less  laboriously  and,  thus,  transport  larger  quantities  of  merchan- 
dise. In  order  to  repay  the  cost  of  these  turnpikes,  tolls  were  assessed  for 
their  use,  and,  at  the  places  where  tolls  were  collected,  gates  were  erected 
which  opened  and  closed  the  roads  to  traffic.  These  gates  consisted  of 
stout  poies,  armed  with  pikes,  hinged  to  strong  posts  so  that  they  could  be 
swung  back  and  forth  across  the  road— hence  the  name,  turnpike. 

Prior  to  1796,  the  sailing  vessel  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
practical  agency  of  transportation  in  this  country.  There  were  only  a  few 
roads  that  could  be  characterized  as  improved;  but  the  rapid  growth  of 
population  increased  the  necessity  for  more  means  of  transportation,  and  to 
meet  this  need  the  building  of  turnpikes  began.  The  first  turnpike  to  be 
constructed  was  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a  distance  of 
sixty-six  miles.  It  was  crudely  constructed,  boulders  being  rolled  in,  with  no 
regard  for  symmetry,  and  filled  between  and  above  with  earth  and  gravel; 
yet  in  a  paper  of  that  time  this  turnpike  was  described  as  a  "masterpiece 
of  its  kind,  being  paved  with  stone  the  whole  way,  and  overlaid  with  gravel, 
so  that  it  is  never  obstructed  during  the  most  severe  season." 

Many  other  turnpikes  were  constructed,  some  by  means  of  private 
capital  and  others  by  states  or  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  being  the  Cumberland  Road  or  "National  Pike."  It  was 
eight  hundred  miles  long,  and  extended  from  Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Vandalia, 
111. 

The  advent  of  canals  and  railways  retarded  this  developement  and 
quite  a  number  of  turnpike  projects  were  abandoned. 

The  second  era  was  the  era  of  canals.  The  digging  of  canals,  of 
course,  was  possible  when  two  rivers  or  other  bodies  of  water  could  be 
connected  satisfactorily.  We  are  told  that  George  Washington  was  the 
first  man  who  sensed  the  future  of  canal  building,  his  project  being  to 
connect  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Ohio  River,  and  his  main  efforts  were 
directed  toward  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan. 

The  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  was  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  canal  building,  began  in  1817,  and  it  was  completed  in  1825.  This 
project,  stupendous  at  that  time,  was  undertaken  and  carried  through  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  DeWitt  Clinton  being  the  Governor  during  nearly 
all  of  the  period  of  its  progress,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  due  to  his  foresight  and  energy. 

The  route  of  the  canal  traversed  an  uninhabited  wilderness  and, 
therefore,  opened  for  settlement  an  immense  territory.  It  has  been  quite 
successful  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  growth  of  New  York 
City,  Buffalo,  and  intermediate  cities.  Its  termini  are  Buffalo  on  Lake 
Erie  and  Albany  and  Troy  on  the  Hudson  River.  For  many  years  it  served 
as  a  great  artery  of  traffic  between  the  northeastern  states  and  the  newly 


settled  states  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  West.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  an  important  artery  of  commerce,  being  the  most  economic  route  for 
transportation  of  low-priced  commodities  and  grain.  In  Congress  two 
projects  are  now  being  considered;  viz.,  the  building  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Sea  Canal  and  the  development  of  the  Erie  Canal  into 
a  deep  waterway  Ail-American  Canal  across  New  York  State  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  via  the  Hudson  River. 

Canal  building  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Canal  and  up  to  1840,  there  was  a  period  of  great  activity  in  this 
direction,  the  primary  reasons  being  to  obtain  means  for  transporting 
coal  from  the  newly  discovered  coal  fields  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  merchandise  from  the  eastern  settlements  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing western  towns.  The  decline  in  canal  bulding  began  in  1840  due  first, 
and  principally,  to  the  extension  of  railroads;  second,  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, which  was  greater  than  that  of  railroads;  third,  to  their  slow 
method  of  transportation;  and  fourth,  to  the  limited  territory  served. 

The  third  period  of  transportation  development  is  that  of  railroad 
construction.  We  are  still  living  in  that  period,  but  it  is  now  merging  into 
a  fourth;  that  is  the  era  of  motor  trucks,  airplanes,  hydroplanes  and 
dirigibles.  Railroad  building  began  about  the  year  of  1830,  at  which  time 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  completed  a  track  from  Baltimore 
to  Ellicott  Mills,  Md.  (now  Ellicott  City)  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Up  to 
1850  railroad  building  progressed  slowly,  most  of  the  roads  that  were 
built  radiating  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  but  great  activity  in 
this  line  was  also  manifested  in  the  New  England  States.  During  the 
decade  from  1850  to  1860,  there  was  great  business  prosperity.  Large  farm 
areas  were  developed  in  the  West  and  produced  abundant  crops,  and  cotton 
growing  in  the  South  was  greatly  increased.  The  superiority  of  the  rail- 
road over  the  canal  as  an  agency  of  transportation  and  its  lower  cost  of 
construction  having  been  demonstrated,  railroad  expansion  increased 
rapidly.  As  a  further  stimulation  to  railroad  construction,  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  made  liberal  land  grants,  and  the  students 
of  this  school  will  learn  that  these  land  grants  still  have  a  great  bearing 
or  control  upon  Government  freight  traffic.  The  subject  of  land  grants 
will  be  explained  more  fully  further  on  in  these  lectures.  During  the  period 
between  1850  and  i860,  many  short  lines  were  consolidated.  After  the  Civil 
War,  railroad  construction  became  very  extensive,  and  in  1869  the  first 
trans-continental  line  was  completed.  Additional  large  land  grants  by  the 
Federal  Government  aided  this  development.  The  decade  from  1880  to 
1890  is  notable  as  the  greatest  period  of  railroad  expansion,  more  than 
70,000  miles  of  track  having  been  constructed.  This  great  activity  was 
caused  by  a  mania  to  speculate  which  was  due  to  the  plentif  ulness  of  money 
brought  about  by  the  surplus  capital  awaiting  investment  accumulated 
during  the  depression  in  the  seventies.  The  United  States  Government  was 
also  a  potent  factor  in  this  era  of  prosperity,  having  placed  in  circulation  a 
large  amount  of  money  by  rapid  repayment  of  its  war  debt.  As  a  result 
of  this,  many  unnecessary  railroads  paralleling  others,  were  built  under  the 
guise  of  establishing  competing  lines,  but  the  real  purpose,  it  is  alleged  was 
to  force  the  older  lines  to  purchase  the  new  roads  at  extortionate  prices. 

Since  1890  railroad  building  has  declined,  the  mileage  of  track  con- 
structed being  quite  small,  but  the  present  railway  systems  total  over 
260,000  miles  of  track. 

The  fourth  era  is  the  motor  truck  and  aircraft  era  and  we  should 
all  live  to  see  this  developed.  The  motor  truck  is  now  largely  used  for 
short  haul  traffic  in  competition  with  the  railroads  and  steamships,  and 
such  competition  it  offers.  So  great  is  that  competition  that  many  of  the 
rail  carriers  are  crying  for  help.  The  employment  of  motor  trucks  in 
transportation  service  has  again  made  the  old  turnpikes  serviceable  and 
they  have  been  placed  in  modern  shape  and  many  additional  highways 
have  been  built.    The  service  that  the  motor  truck  renders  is  of  great 


merit,  because  there  is  less  packing  required;  there  is  no  rehandling  of 
freight  and  generally  quicker  deliveries  can  be  made,  with  store -door  delivery 
the  rule.  The  motor  truck  is  also  a  feeder  to  the  railroads,  for  by  its  use 
industries  are  able  to  locate  at  long  distances  from  railroad  stations  where 
costs  are  much  cheaper.  Under  the  old  method  of  cartage,  this  location 
of  industries  would  be  impossible.  Motor  trucks  are  also  of  assistance  to 
farmers  in  bringing  their  produce  to  the  railroad  station.  Some  railroads 
have  put  motor  truck  units  into  operation,  thus  displacing  local  less-than- 
carload  freight  trains. 

Aircraft  is  used  for  carrying  mail  and  express  matter,  but  the  express 
use  is  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Up  to  the  year  1870,  the  operation  of  railroads  was  left  almost  entirely 
to  their  owners.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  cost  of  railway  services, 
like  that  of  all  commodities,  would  be  controlled  by  competition,  but  in 
the  competition  for  trade  the  railroads  sought  to  advance  the  interest  of 
favored  producers  and  commercial  centers,  which  resulted  in  preferential 
rates  and  discrimination.  The  various  sections  of  the  country,  however, 
were  eager  to  expedite  construction,  and  far  from  imposing  any  restrictions 
on  the  railways  by  regulation,  many  states  granted  privileges  and  con- 
cessions which  they  were  subsequently  to  regret  bitterly. 

After  the  railways  became  well  established,  the  popular  belief  that 
competition  would  act  as  a  regulator  of  rates  began  to  change.  Evidence 
of  discrimination,  as  between  shippers  and  localities,  was  brought 
to  public  attention,  and  a  movement  was  started  to  enforce  regulation  of 
rates  by  the  states.  The  Grangers,  a  powerful  organization  in  several  of 
the  western  states,  became  zealous  advocates  of  regulatory  legislation,  and 
soon  thereafter,  many  states  began  to  pass  laws  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  Railway  Commissions  having  power  to  fix  rules  and  rates. 
Until  1886,  it  was  generally  believed  that  a  state  had  a  right  to  regulate 
rates  on  all  transportation  business  within  its  boundaries,  but  in  that 
year  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  regulation  by  a 
state  of  rates  on  traffic  originating  outside  of  the  state,  or  destined  to 
points  outside  of  the  state,  is  interference  with  interstate  commerce.  As 
most  of  the  traffic  is  interstate  this  decision  practically  deprived  state 
regulation  of  its  force.  The  demand  of  the  public  for  regulation  of  railways 
continued  to  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  Federal  regulation  became 
a  necessity.  In  1887,  Congress  passed  the  "Act  to  Regulate  Commerce." 
This  Act  created  a  commission  to  investigate  and  adjust  transportation 
charges,  and  to  correct  abuses,  but  this  law  did  not  prevent  discrimination, 
although  the  railroads  were  compelled  to  begin  a  semblance  of  tariff 
enforcement,  and  it  did  secure  publicity  of  rates,  reduced  freight  charges, 
and  adjusted  railroad  charges  in  different  localities.  The  Act  was  so  framed 
that  its  provisions  could  be  evaded  by  both  the  shippers  and  the  carriers. 
This  was  the  era  of  rebates.  The  carrier  would  exact  the  tariff  rates  but 
each  would  allow  the  shipper  certain  rebates  to  ship  over  its  line;  therefore, 
when  a  shipment  was  to  be  made  it  became  a  problem  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  as  to  which  carrier  received  the  shipment  or  which  offered  the 
shipper  the  highest  rebate.  This  rebating  precipitated  many  rate  wars 
and  cutthroat  propositions  and  much  dissatisfaction  to  both  carrier  and 
shipper.  The  Commission  had  really  no  decisive  power,  and  shippers 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfaction.  As  soon  as  the 
Commission  rendered  a  decision,  it  was  appealed  to  the  courts,  and  it  took 
about  six  years  for  each  case  to  be  decided.  Out  of  over  thirty  decisions 
rendered  by  the  Commission  only  two  were  affirmed  by  the  court.  The 
orders  of  the  Commission  were  not  binding,  and  it  began  to  become  the 
general  opinion  that  the  Commission  was  useless,  because  its  decisions  were 
reversed  by  the  courts  in  almost  every  case.  The  Act,  however,  had  come 
to  stay,  and  by  subsequent  amendments  it  has  been  made  effective. 

By  the  Elkins  Act  the  law  was  strengthened.  It  specifically  authoriz- 
ed penalties  for  departures  from  the  rates  and  regulations  contained  in 


published  tariffs,  and  it  restricted  discrimination  to  some  extent  but  it 
did  not  secure  reasonable  rates  nor  did  it  convey  to  the  Commission  the 
power  of  enforcement.  When  Theodore  Roosevelt  became  President  he 
insisted  on  legislation  that  would  actually  regulate  the  railroads,  and  the 
Hepburn  Act  was  passed  by  Congress.  This  law  extended  the  field  of 
regulation  to  cover  express,  sleeping-car  companies  and  pipe  lines.  Trans- 
portation was  broadly  defined  as  including  among  other  things,  "all 
services  in  connection  with  the  receipt,  delivery,  elevation  and  transfer 
in  transit,  ventilation,  refrigeration  or  icing,  storage  and  handling  of 
property  transported."  It  was  found  that  the  carriers'  rates  were  unreason- 
able, when  after  a  hearing,  another  provision  gave  the  Commission  power 
to  prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rates.  Further  power  was  given  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  Mann-Elkins  Act  of  1910,  under 
which  the  Commission  could  suspend  rates  and  fix  maximum  rates  and 
enforce  freight  classifications.  This  Act  also  provided  that  through  rates 
could  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  intermediate  rates,  and  the  long  and 
short  haul  provision  was  re-enforced.  A  very  important  provision  was 
that  when  carriers  file  tariffs  increasing  rates,  and  shippers  protest 
against  ~lhe  rates  becoming  effective,  the  burden  of  proof  that  these  in- 
creased rates  are  just  and  reasonable  should  be  upon  the  carriers. 

The  Panama  Canal  Act,  passed  in  1912,  forbids  railroads  to  have 
interest  in  any  competitive  common  carrier  by  water  operating  through 
the  Panama  Canal  or  elsewhere.  The  Commission  was  given  power  to 
require  connection  of  rail  and  water  carriers,  to  establish  through  routes  and 
maximum  rates  for  rail  and  water  lines  and  to  require  carriers  having 
traffic  arrangements  with  one  steamship  line  to  include  all  others  operating 
from  the  same  port. 

Then  came  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  which  increased  the 
membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  eleven  members. 
A  number  of  the  sections  of  this  Act  contain  amendents  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  These  amendents  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
and  no  doubt  grew  out  of  the  chaos  resulting  during  the  war  from  con- 
gestion of  traffic  because  of  lack  of  the  Commission's  powers  to  regulate 
the  movement  of  war  time  supplies  to  the  ports  of  exit.  The  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
following  powers: 

1.  It  can  permit  pooling  of  traffic  by  the  carriers  when  such  pooling 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

2.  It  may  approve  consolidations  of  railroads  according  to  a  sectional 
plan. 

3.  It    can   route    goods    in   time    of   necessity,    due    to    congestion   or 
embargoes. 

4.  It  is  given  power  over  car  service,  which  means  that  the  supply, 
movement,  distribution,  etc.,  of  cars  used  in  the  transportation  of 

property  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  SUPPLIES. 


We  now  begin  the  study  of  our  text  book,  the  Marine  Corps  Manual. 
Chapter  16  of  the  Marine  Corps  Manual  beginning  at  paragraph  201 
has  been  compiled  in  simple  transportation  language  for  the  benefit  of 
shipping  officers  and  men  in  charge  of  shipping  at  the  various  posts;  and, 
if  instructions  contained  therein  are  followed  to  the  letter,  very  few  errors 
will  be  made.  You  will  note  that  these  instructions  are  divided  into  subjects 
including  the  various  phases  of  shipping,  such  as  "Packing,"  "Bills  of 
lading,"  "Loading,"  "Routing,"  etc.  Each  of  these  subjects  should  be  con- 
sulted when  a  shipment  is  to  be  made.  You  will  note  that  from  article 
16-201  to  article  16-212,  the  subject  is  "Transportation  of  Supplies,"  and 
that  these  paragraphs  cover  various  miscellaneous  instructions  in  connect- 
ion with  the  subject  of  transportation.  Article  16-201  outlines  the  duties 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  and  its  functions  in  furnishing  trans- 
portation and  this  needs  no  comment  by  me  because  it  is  self-explanatory. 
Article  16-202  covers  marking  of  packages  and  this  subject  will  be  covered 
extensively  later  on  in  these  lectures.  There  are  very  few  in  this  school 
if  any,  who  do  not  know,  or  have  not  at  least  heard  mentioned,  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  in  this  country  and  these  various  agencies  are  open 
for  the  transportation  of  Marine  Corps  supplies.  The  rule  is  to  ship  via  the 
cheapest  agency,  all  things  considered.  Included  among  these  agencies  of 
transportation  are  the  express  service,  the  best  known  company  being  the 
Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  which  is  operated  by  the  various  railroads 
in  their  passengers  service;  the  regular  freight  service  of  the  railroads; 
the  freight  service  of  the  steamboat  and  steamship  lines;  motor  truck 
service  via  the  great  U.  S.  System  of  highways;  the  parcel  post  service 
of  the  Post  Office  Department;  the  transport  service  operated  by  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  freight  service  offered  by  various 
commercial  air  transport  companies.  The  air  service  has  not  been  a  great 
factor  as  yet,  as  far  as  Government  transportation  is  concerned  because 
of  its  high  rates;  but,  as  it  develops,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  rates  will 
be  made  attractive  so  both  the  Government  and  commercial  shippers 
may  take  advantage  of  its  great  speed. 

The  truck  or  motor  transport  has  made  great  strides  in  recent  years 
and  at  present  is  such  a  factor  that  it  is  proving  to  be  an  even  greater 
competitor  of  the  rail  carriers  than  the  water  carriers.  Especially  is  this 
true,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  on  hauls  of  short  distance,  but  there  are 
motor  transport  carriers  that  perform  hauls  of  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
much  of  the  depression  in  railroads  circles  and  their  low  earnings  over 
the  period  of  the  last  few  years  is  attributed  to  the  inroads  of  the  motor 
truck  and  the  traffic  diverted  thereto.  The  advantage  of  the  lower  rates 
and  store-door  delivery  has  been  the  attraction  in  favor  of  the  motor  truck, 
together  with  its  low  percentage  of  loss  and  damage  complaints. 

Articles  16-203  to  16-206  inclusive  pertain  to  transportation  by  ex- 
press and  the  first  article  states,  if  the  cost  is  in  excess  of  cost  by  ordinary 
freight,  that  shipments  by  express  must  be  limited  to  emergencies  and 
delicate  instruments  and  that  the  emergency  must  be  substantiated  with 
authority  for  such  transportation  which  must  come  from  Headquarters. 
Public  funds  may  be  transported  by  express  upon  application  of  an  officer 
of  the  Paymaster's  Department  to  an  officer  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
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partment.  In  such  cases  the  shipping  officer  will  receipt  for  only  so  many 
sealed  packages  said  to  contain  so  much  public  money.  In  case  of  loss 
of  funds  by  an  unavoidable  accident,  the  shipping  officer  will  not  be  held 
responsible,  and  the  officer  accountable  for  the  funds  must  seek  relief 
through  application  to  the  Court  of  Claims  or  to  Congress.  Article  16-204 
is  important  to  Marine  Corps  shippers  because  it  authorizes  shipping 
quartermaster's  to  forward  small  packages  by  express  without  obtaining 
authority  therefor  in  advance,  when  the  express  charges  are  less  than  the 
cost  of  shipment  by  ordinary  freight,  including  drayage  when  necessary. 
This  article  is  not  given  the  attention  it  should  be  given  and  many  instances 
have  been  discovered  of  shipments  that  have  cost  more  by  ordinary  freight 
than  by  express.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  shipment  weighs  less 
than  100  pounds.  The  express  rates  are  based  on  the  actual  weight  when 
lower  than  100  pounds,  but  the  railroads  place  a  minimum  charge  based  on 
100  pounds  at  the  rate  applicable,  but  not  less  than  50  cents,  on  shipments 
by  ordinary  freight.  Because  of  this,  in  many  cases  the  actual  weight  at 
tne  express  rate  will  be  lower  than  the  minimum  charge  by  ordinary 
freight,  and  when  such  is  the  case  the  shipment  is  authorized  by  express. 
As  an  example,  a  shipment  between  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
consisting  of  clothing  or  any  article  taking  the  first-class  rate  by  ordinary 
freight  would  entail  a  minimum  charge  for  100  pounds  at  the  first-class 
rate  of  $1.30  or  minimum  charge  of  $1.30  if  it  weighed  less  than  100  pounds. 
If  the  actual  weight,  of  such  shipment  should  be  31  pounds,  or  under,  it 
would  be  to  the  Government's  advantage  to  ship  it  by  express  as  the  express 
charge  for  31  pounds  between  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  is  $1.30, 
the  same  as  the  minimum  charge  by  ordinary  freight,  and  the  express 
charges  graduate  downward  for  weights  less  than  31  pounds.  The 
superior  service  and  the  speed  offered  by  the  express  service  are  also 
factors  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  transportation  when  the  charges  are  the 
same  or  lower.  Before  making  small  shipments  weighing  less  than  100 
pounds  the  charges  by  express  should  be  obtained  and  compared  with  the 
minimum  charge  by  ordinary  freight  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  cheapest  mode  of  shipment.  When  express  charges  are  cheapest,  or 
the  same,  no  authority  for  making  such  a  shipment  is  required.  Article 
16-205  is  relative  to  the  kind  of  articles  and  property  that  may  be  shipped 
by  express  without  authority  from  Headquarters  and  you  will  note  that  it 
confines  such  shipments  to  delicate  instruments  ana  small  articles  that 
are  likely  to  be  lost  when  shipped  by  ordinary  freight.  It  also  states  that 
authority  to  ship  by  express  will  not  be  extended  to  shipments  of  property 
other  than  articles  mentioned  in  this  article,  nor  will  it  in  any  instance 
cover  shipments  to  secure  quick  delivery  which  becomes  necessary  owing 
to  delay  in  making  timely  requisitions.  Then  in  the  last  paragraph  it 
specifies  certain  scientific  instruments  which  are  susceptible  to  injury  by 
rough  handling  which  must  be  shipped  by  express  in  every  instance.  This 
article  is  self  explanatory  for  the  most  part  and  needs  no  lengthy  ex- 
planation. 

Article  16-206  states  that,  where  special  authority  is  obtained  to 
make  shipments  by  express,  a  copy  of  the  authority  will  be  attached  to  the 
bill  of  lading.  Article  16-207  prohibits  the  use  of  freight  or  express  lines 
for  transmitting  official  letters  or  packages  that  can  be  sent  by  mail. 

We  now  come  to  article  16-208*  which  covers  mailable  matter  and 
this  article  should  be  given  much  consideration  by  Marine  Corps  shippers 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  offers  another  mode  of  transporting  Government 
supplies.  There  have  been  several  changes  in  postal  regulations  since 
the  compilation  of  article  16-208  and  these  changes  will  be  incorporated 
therein  as  early  as  practicable. 

Effective  August  1st,  1931  the  size  of  packages  via  parcel  post  was 
increased  from  84  inches  to  100  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined, 
(i.  e.  the  greatest  distance  in  a  straight  line  between  the  ends  is  taken  as 
its  length,  while  the  distance  around  the  parcel  at  its  thickest  part  is 
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taken  as  its  girth.  For  example,  a  parcel  35  inches  long,  10  inches  wide 
and  5  inches  high,  measures  65  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined.) 
It  will  be  noted  in  this  example  of  measurement  that  the  width  and 
height  of  the  package  were  added  together  and  then  multiplied  by  2  to 
obtain  the  girth  of  the  package.  The  weight  limit  of  70  pounds  was  also 
extended  to  all  zones  including  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  with  certain 
exceptions  for  other  places  in  these  islands,  these  exceptions  being  44  pounds 
to  Iloilo,  Cebu,  and  Zamboanga,  and  20  pounds  to  all  other  places.  With 
these  changes,  and  the  fact,  that  with  very  few  exceptions  Government 
supplies  of  all  descriptions  may  be  sent  via  parcel  post,  if  the  weight  and 
size  of  package  are  within  the  limit  for  such  mail,  another  mode  of  trans- 
portation has  been  opened  to  both  Government  and  commercial  shippers. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Government  through  the  Post  Office  Department  is  in 
competition  with  other  transportation  agencies  for  Government  shipments, 
parcel  post  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  Government  shippers  when 
a  shipment  that  complies  with  the  postal  regulations  must  go  forward. 
The  rates  are  attractive  and  in  many  cases  lower  than  those  offered  by  any 
other  mode  of  transportation,  and  due  to  the  fact  for  low  weight  packages, 
that  it  is  practically  a  transfer  of  funds  from  one  Government  appropriation 
to  another,  parcel  post  should  be  used  whenever  possible.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  in  accordance  with  this  article,  packages  of  public  property 
partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  fourth-class  mail  matter  weighing  not 
more  than  4  pounds  and  not  greater  in  size  than  100  inches  may  be  sent 
under  cover  of  the  penalty  envelope,  or  free  between  any  points  in  the 
eight  parcel  post  zones.  Advantage  of  this  is  sometimes  taken  by  Marine 
Corps  shippers  on  shipments  weighing  more  than  4  pounds  when  it  is 
possible  to  divide  same  into  several  4-pound  packages.  As  an  example, 
we  have  a  shipment  the  total  weight  of  which  is  20  pounds  and  by  dividing 
it  into  five  4-pound  packages  we  may  take  advantage  of  the  penalty 
envelope  and  ship  each  package  free.  This  is  frowned  upon  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  some  points  as  a  method  of  evading  the  postal  laws, 
but  I  can  not  see  any  reason  for  not  using  this  method  if  the  practice  is 
not  abused.  First-class  mail  or  printed  matter  (not  merchandise  or  fourth- 
class  mail)  emanating  from  Washington,  D.  C,  may  be  shipped  only  there- 
from to  points  in  all  zones  in  packages  up  to  70  pounds  under  cover  of  the 
penalty  envelope  and  this  mode  of  shipment  should  be  used  whenever  pos- 
sible from  Headquarters  and  the  two  other  Marine  Corps  posts  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  This  limit,  however,  will  not  apply  on  mail  into  Washington, 
D.  C.  To  illustrate  the  difference  in  charges  on  merchandise  via  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  as  compared  with  parcel  post,  we  will  say  that 
we  have  a  shipment  of  clothing  weighing  25  pounds  to  be  made  from 
New  York  to  Washington.  Freight  charges  on  this  shipment  would  be 
74  cents;  the  express  charges  72  cents  and  the  parcel  post  charges  56  cents. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  will  assume  that  the  package  weighs  70  pounds, 
the  limit  for  parcel  post.  At  this  weight,  the  freight  charges  are  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  example  (up  to  100  pounds),  74  cents;  the  express 
charges  $1.40  and  the  parcel  post  charges  $1.46.  We  will  take  another 
weight,  say  50  pounds  and  see  how  the  charges  compare.  At  this  weight, 
the  freight  charges  are  74  cents,  the  express  charges  $1.10  and  the  parcel 
post  charges  $1.06.  This  creates  an  interesting  situation  that  should  be 
studied  as  it  will  sometimes  be  advantageous  on  shipments  of  certain 
weights  to  use  parcel  post  while  on  others  one  of  the  other  modes  of 
transportation  should  be  used.  You  might  ask  where  the  charges  on 
parcel  post  may  be  obtained  and  how  they  are  arrived  at  or  computed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Each  of  the  most  important  Marine  Corps 
posts  and  depots  has  been  furnished  Circular  m  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  containing  the  parcel  post  rates  and  if  the  zone  number 
is  obtained  from  the  Postmaster  you  can  compute  the  charges  from  this 
circular.  For  parcel  post  purposes,  the  United  States  is  divided  into  units 
of  area  30  minutes  square  which  form  the  basis  of  eight  postal  zones. 
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The  unit  numbers  are  shown  in  the  state  list  of  post  offices  in  the  official 
Postal  Guide  which,  clothbound,  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  $1.00, 
delivered  to  any  address.  Zone  keys  making  maps  unnecessary  are  furnished 
free  to  purchasers  of  the  Guide.  These  zone  keys  are  issued  for  each 
post  office  in  the  United  States,  and  the  zone  key  applicable  will  depend 
upon  where  you  are  located.  However,  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing the  charges  from  the  Postmaster. 

Article  16-209  is  in  reference  to  released  rates  and  states  that  ship- 
ment of  public  property  will  be  made  at  released  rates  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  Government  bill  of  lading  and  in  view  of  said  con- 
ditions, no  notation  is  necessary  on  the  face  thereof.  To  explain  this,  I 
will  define  "released  rates."  Rates  that  are  applied,  subject  to  limitations 
with  respect  to  the  liability  of  carriers  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  to  a  ship- 
ment, are  known  as  released  rates  and  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  limited 
rates.  Briefly  it  means  the  carriers  have  discovered  that  because  of  the 
susceptibility  to  damage  of  this  class  of  freight,  it  would  not  be  profitable 
to  them  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  articles  if  lost  or  damaged,  so  a  re- 
stricted or  limited  amount  of  liability  is  placed  thereon  and  the  released 
rate  charged.  If  the  released  rate  is  offered,  the  owner  of  the  freight,  in 
case  of-loss  or  damage,  can  recover  only  the  limited  amount  as  specified 
in  the  classification  applicable.  Condition  No.  5  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
Government  bill  of  lading  subjects  all  shipments  made  thereon  to  these 
released  rates  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  the  released 
valuation  on  the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading  unless  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
owner  of  the  freight  to  recover  a  greater  amount  in  case  of  loss  or  damage. 
The  agents  of  the  carriers  in  some  cases  do  not  understand  that  all 
shipments  on  Government  bills  of  lading,  because  of  condition  No.  5, 
are  subject  to  released  rates,  and  demand  that  the  released  valuation  be 
placed  on  the  face  thereof.  This  is  an  incorrect  attitude  and  in  most 
cases  if  properly  explained,  the  agent  will  understand  and  withdraw  his 
demands.  If  he  still  insists  after  the  explanation  of  condition  No.  5,  comply 
with  his  wishes  and  place  the  lowest  released  valuation  thereon  if  more 
than  one  is  specified  as  this  notation  will  obtain  the  same  rate  and  charges 
as  contemplated  by  condition  No.  5.  I  might  further  add  when  released 
ratings  are  provided  by  the  classification  usually  there  are  more  than  one 
rating,  or  alternative  rates  as  they  are  known,  one  being  the  released 
rating  and  the  other  or  others  being  the  rate  or  rates  that  would  apply  if 
the  owner  desired  to  recover  a  greater  amount  than  that  specified  for 
recovery  at  the  released  rate  or  rates.  On  household  goods,  owing  to  their 
miscellaneous  character  and  value,  the  agreed  value  is  designated  as  so 
much  per  pound  "for  each  article";  therefore,  in  computing  the  limit  of 
carrier's  liability  for  loss  or  damage  to  houshold  goods  shipped  at  an  agreed 
valuation,  the  weight  of  each  article  lost  or  damaged  fixes  the  limit  of 
recovery  thereon.  Where  shipment,  however,  consists  of  other  classes  of 
freight,  for  which  rates  dependent  upon  the  declared  value  are  provided, 
the  ratio  which  the  declared  value  of  the  shipment  bears  to  its  actual  value 
determines  the  proportion  of  the  actual  value  of  the  lost  or  damaged  articles 
for  which  the  carrier  is  liable.  For  example,  if  a  shipment  of  chinaware, 
worth  $200.00,  is  shipped  at  a  declared  value  of  $20.00  per  100  pounds,  or, 
say,  $100.00  on  a  500-pound  shipment,  the  declared  value  would  thus  be 
50%  of  the  actual  value,  and  if  certain  pieces  in  the  shipment  were  lost 
or  damaged,  the  carrier  would  be  liable  for  50%  of  their  actual  value.  In 
computing  the  released  valuation  of  a  shipment  it  has  been  held  by  the 
courts  that  the  weight  of  the  package  and  the  contents  should  be  used  and 
not  the  weight  of  the  contents  alone.  The  courts  have  also  held  that 
alternative  rates  must  be  provided  in  order  to  make  limitations  as  to  value 
effective,  meaning  that  there  must  be  a  rate  offered  by  the  carrier  which 
does  not  limit  its  liability,  and  under  which  the  owner  may  recover  the 
actual  value,  as  an  alternative  to  the  released  rate,  before  the  limitations 
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as  to  value  can  be  effective.  Released  rates  on  Government  shipments 
are  confined  to  remote  cases  but,  in  connection  with  household  goods 
and  personal  property  you  will  come  in  contact  with  these  rates  on  every 
shipment. 

Article  16-210  deals  with  the  responsibility  for  shipment  and  needs 
no  long  explanation  but  should  be  construed  as  read. 

Article  16-211  covers  further  instructions  as  to  marking  packages  and 
as  this  is  a  function  that  must  be  performed  after  the  shipment  is  packed 
and  ready  for  shipment,  I  will  discuss  this  subject  at  length  in  connection 
with  my  lectures  on  packing  and  marking. 

Article  16-212  is  in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  remains  by  express. 
This  article  should  be  cross-referenced  and  read  in  connection  with  article 
16-28.  I  noticed  that  several  of  the  students  in  the  last  school  were  con- 
fused in  the  matter  of  when  shipment  of  the  remains  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  should  be  made  by  express  and  when  they  should  be  made  via  passenger 
train  on  transportation  requests.  I  suppose  you  have  been  instructed  on 
article  16-28  but  to  prevent  you  from  confusing  article  16-212  therewith 
I  will  make  reference  to  article  16-28  in  these  lectures  as  the  two  are  in  a 
measure  relative.  Remember,  when  the  remains  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  escort,  passenger  transportation  is  issued  in  the  name  of  the  escort  for 
two  first  class  tickets,  one  for  the  escort  and  one  for  the  corpse,  the 
authority  being  article  16-28;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  remains 
are  not  accompanied  by  an  escort,  shipment  is  made  by  express  on  a  bill 
of  lading  in  accordance  with  article  16-212.  It  will  be  noted  that  article 
16-212  restricts  this  procedure  to  the  remains  of  enlisted  men,  but  this  is 
incorrect  and  will  be  changed  to  read  "officers  and  enlisted  men."  By  re- 
ferring to  article  18-71  under  the  subject  "Deceased  Persons"  it  will  be  noted 
that  it  reads  "when  the  unaccompanied  body  and  effects  of  a  deceased 
member  of  the  Marine  Corps  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  home  of  the  de- 
ceased, shipment  in  the  United  States  will  be  made  by  express,  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  and  the  consignee  notified  by  telegram."  The  words  "de- 
ceased member  of  the  Marine  Corps"  would  certainly  cover  officers,  so, 
without  a  doubt,  officers  should  be  included  in  article  16-212.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  your  studies  of  article 
16-28  but  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  shipment  of  the 
remains  of  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  may  be  made  to  his  home,  if  his 
home  is  in  a  foreign  country  or  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Shipment  of  his  personal  effects  and  household  goods,  if  his  rank 
is  above  that  of  corporal,  is  authorized  to  a  foreign  country  by  article 
16-270,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  Marine  Corps  Appropriation  Act,  ship- 
ment of  the  remains  is  authorized  only  to  his  home  if  it  be  in  the  United 
States.  The  Army  Appropriation  reads  differently  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
restrict  the  home  of  the  deceased  to  the  United  States.  It  mentions  only 
that  the  remains  will  be  shipped  to  his  home,  and  the  construction  placed 
thereon  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army  is  that  the  home 
may  be  anywhere  in  the  world  and  shipment  of  the  remains  may  be  made 
thereto,  at  Government  expense.  At  present,  however,  if  a  Marine's  home 
is  in  a  foreign  country  his  remains  may  be  shipped  to  the  port  of  exit  only; 
and  even  though  article  16-270  authorizes  the  shipment  of  his  effects  to  his 
home  in  a  foreign  country  when  his  rank  is  above  that  of  a  corporal,  this 
regulation  will  not  be  followed  and  effects  will  be  shipped  to  port  of  exit 
only  in  accordance  with  the  Appropriation  Act,  and  the  Manual  will  be 
changed  accordingly.  Article  16-212  is  self-explanatory  as  to  the  steps  to 
take  in  connection  with  shipments  of  remains  by  express,  also  in  connection 
with  preparation  of  the  bill  of  lading,  and  needs  no  lengthy  explanation 
from  this  standpoint.  In  passing  on  to  the  next  article,  I  might  inform  you 
that  the  express  company  also  charges  double  the  first-class  passenger  fare 
on  express  shipments,  although  they  are  covered  by  bills  of  lading;  but 
again  I  caution  you  against  confusing  this  mode  of  shipment  with  that  of 
remains  accompanied  by  escorts,  covered  by  article  16-28. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS. 


1.  Name  the  four  eras  into  which  the  history  of  the  development  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States  may  be  divided. 

Ans.  The  eras  of  turnpikes,  canals,  railroads  and  lastly  the  era  of  motor 
truck  and  aircraft. 

2.  What  brought  about  the  building  of  turnpikes?  Why  were  they  called 
turnpikes  and  what  led  to  their  abandonment? 

Ans.  The  rapid  increase  of  population  and  the  growing  demand  for  means 
of  transportation  brought  about  the  building  of  turnpikes.  In  order 
to  repay  the  cost  of  building  turnpikes  tolls  were  assessed  for  their 
use  and  at  places  where  tolls  were  collected  gates  were  erected  which 
opened  and  closed  the  roads  to  traffic.  These  gates  consisted  of 
stout  poles  armed  with  pikes,  hinged  to  strong  posts  so  that  they 
swung  back  and  forth  across  the  road — hence  the  name  turnpike. 
The  building  of  canals  and  subsequently  the  railroads,  brought  about 
the  abandonment  of  turnpike  building,  as  raillroad  construction  was 
far  cheaper  than  either  the  turnpike  or  canal. 

3.  What  was  the  primary  cause  of  canal  building? 

Ans.  The  primary  cause  of  canal  building  was  to  connect  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  fields  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  East  with  the  rapidly 
growing  West. 

4.  What  was  the  greatest  achievement  in  canal  building?    Why? 
Ans.    The  greatest  achievement  in  canal  building  was  the  construction 

of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  traversed  an  uninhabited  wilderness  and, 
therefore,  opened  up  for  settlement  an  immense  territory.  It  proved 
to  be  a  great  artery  of  traffic  between  the  northeastern  states  and 
the  newly  settled  states  of  the  rapidly  growing  West.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  still  an  important  channel  of  commerce  being  the  most 
economic  route  for  transportation  of  low-priced  commodities.  The 
growth  of  New  York  City,  Buffalo  and  intermediate  cities  was  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  commercial  facilities  afforded  by  means  of  this 
canal. 

5.  In  what  year  did  railroad  building  begin  and  what  carrier  was  the 
first  to  complete  a  track  and  between  what  points  and  how  far  did 
it  run? 

Ans.  In  the  year  1830  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  completed 
a  track  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott  Mills  (now  Ellicott  City,  Md.) 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 

6.  During  what  period  has  railroad  growth  been  greatest?    Why? 
Ans.    The  greatest  period  of  railroad  growth  was  between  1880  and  1890, 

during  which  time  over  70,000  miles  of  track  were  built.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  growth  was  the  mania  for  speculation 
brought  about  by  the  plentifulness  of  money.  Large  land  grants  by 
the  Government  to  the  carriers  were  also  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
in  railroad  building. 

7.  How  may  the  motor  truck  aid  railroad  transportation,  and  what  is 

its  effect  as  a  competitor? 
Ans.  Motor  trucks  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  railroads  in  handling 
freight  from  industries  located  at  long  distances  from  railroad 
stations.  The  truck  also  is  of  assistance  in  enabling  farmers  to  bring 
their  produce  to  the  railroad  stations.  As  a  competitor  of  the  rail- 
roads, it  is  assuming  great  importance  on  short  haul  traffic  and 
undoubtedly  in  the  future  will  handle  the  majority  of  short  haul  or 
local  business. 
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8..      State  why  the  forming  of  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 

railroad  regulation  became  necessary. 
Ans.    Evidence  of  discrimination  as  between  shippers  and  localities,  was 
brought  to  public  attention,  and  other  irregularities  that  accorded 
preference    to    certain    shippers    and    localities    made    Government 
regulation  necessary. 

9.       In  what  year  was  the  Act  to  regulate  Commerce,  which  created  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  enacted? 
Ans.    In  the  year  1887. 

10.  Name  the  various  agencies  of  transportation  now  offering  service  to 
the  public  and  to  Marine  Corps  shippers? 

Ans.  The  express  service  of  the  railroads  via  their  passenger  trains,  the 
regular  freight  service  of  the  railroads,  the  freight  service  of  the 
steamboat  and  steamship  lines,  motor  truck  service,  parcel  post, 
Government  transports  and  the  service  offered  by  the  various  com- 
mercial air  transport  companies. 

11.  Under  what  conditions  are  Marine  Corps  shipments  authorized  by 
express  without  obtaining  authority  from  the  Quartermaster?  Ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  lower  charges  in  some  instances  on  express 
shipments. 

Ans.  When  the  charges  are  lower  by  express  small  packages  may  be 
shipped  without  obtaining  authority  from  the  Quartermaster.  The 
reasons  for  lower  charges  in  some  instances  on  express  is  that 
express  charges  are  based  on  actual  weight  when  lower  than  100 
pounds  while  freight  charges  by  ordinary  freight  are  assessed  on  a 
minimum  charge  for  100  pounds  at  the  class  rate  applicable  when 
the  weight  is  under  100  pounds.  Many  times  this  is  higher  than 
the  express  charges  for  actual  weight  on  small  packages. 

12.  May  a  shipment  of  150  pounds  of  clothing  be  shipped  by  express  from 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Quantico,  Va.,  without  authority  from  Head- 
quarters?   What  article  in  the  Manual  covers  this? 

Ans.  No,  such  a  shipment  is  not  authorized  by  express  without  authority 
from  the  Quartermaster.  Article  16-205  prohibits  such  shipment  by 
express. 

13.  What  are  the  size  limit  and  weight  limit  of  parcel  post  packages  and 
may  a  package  weighing  70  pounds  be  shipped  to  Manila,  P.  I., 
via  parcel  post? 

Ans.  100  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined  is  the  size  limit  and  70 
pounds  is  the  weight  limit  for  parcel  post  packages.  Yes,  a  package 
weighing  70  pounds  may  be  shipped  to  Manila. 

14.  What  would  be  the  number  of  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined 
of  a  package  measuring  34  inches  long,  8  inches  wide  and  5  inches 
high?  Explain  your  method  of  obtaining  the  measurement  when 
package  is  to  go  via  parcel  post. 

Ans.  60  inches  is  the  measurement  of  this  package  and  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  greatest  distance  in  a  straight  line  between  the  ends 
which  is  34  inches,  its  length.  We  now  have  to  obtain  the  distance 
around  the  parcel  at  its  thickest  part  and  that  is  8  inches  wide  and 
5  inches  high.  As  there  are  two  sides  8  inches  wide  and  two  sides 
5  inches  high  to  obtain  the  number  of  inches  around  you  multiply 
the  width  and  the  height  by  two  and  add  to  the  length  34  inches 
plus  (8  plus  5  times  2)  equals  60  inches. 

15.  What  weight  is  authorized  under  the  penalty  envelope  between 
Marine  Corps  posts  via  parcel  post  and  may  a  package  weighing 
70  pounds  of  first-class  mail  or  printed  matter  be  shipped  via  parcel 
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post  under  the  penalty  envelope  between  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Ans.  The  weight  authorized  under  the  penalty  envelope  for  packages  of 
public  property  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  fourth-class  mail 
is  4  pounds.  70  pounds  of  first-class  mail  or  printed  matter  may  be 
shipped  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  San  Francisco,  under  the  penalty 
envelope  but  only  4  pounds  may  be  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to 
Washington. 

16.  Define  released  rates.  State  how  much  may  be  recovered  if  a  chair, 
actual  value  $50.00,  weighing  20  pounds,  is  lost  when  the  released 
valuation  was  10  cents  per  pound. 

Ans.  Rates  that  are  applied  subject  to  limitations  with  respect  to  liability 
of  carrier  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  are  known  as  released  rates  which 
means  carriers  have  discovered  that  because  of  the  susceptibility  to 
damage  of  this  class  of  freight  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  them 
at  the  rates  charged,  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  article  if  lost  or 
damaged,  so  a  restricted  or  limited  amount  of  liability  is  placed 
thereon.    $2.00  may  be  recovered  on  the  chair. 

17.  When  a  Marine  Corps  officer  dies  and  his  remains  are  shipped  to 
his  home  unaccompanied,  by  what  transportation  agency  will  they 
go;  what  document  will  be  issued  to  cover  the  movement  and  what 
notation  will  be  .placed  thereon? 

Ans.  The  remains  will  be  shipped  by  express  on  a  Government  bill  of 
lading,  and  the  notation"Pay  no  charges  on  this  shipment,"  etc., 
will  be  placed  thereon  in  accordance  with  article  16-212. 

18.  Suppose  an  enlisted  man's  remains  are  shipped  to  his  home,  ac- 
companied by  an  escort,  how  would  this  transportation  differ  from 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  previous  question? 

Ans.  The  remains  would  be  shipped  via  passenger  train  service  (not 
express)  on  a  transportation  request  for  two  tickets,  one  for  the  re- 
mains and  one  for  the  escort.    No  bill  of  lading  would  be  issued. 

19.  If  an  officer's  or  enlisted  man's  home  is  in  a  foreign  country  ,is 
shipment  of  his  remains  authorized  to  his  home? 

Ans.  No.  His  remains  are  authorized  only  to  his  home  in  the  United 
States  or  to  the  port  of  exit,  if  his  home  is  in  a  foreign  country. 

20.  Although  shipment  of  the  dead  man's  personal  effects  is  authorized 

in  the  preceding  example  to  his  home  if  it  is  in  a  foreign  country,  by 
the  Marine  Corps  Manual,  what  Act  prohibits  the  shipment  of  his 
remains  or  personal  effects  to  his  home? 
Ans.    The  Marine  Corps  Appropriation  Act  does  not  provide  for  it. 
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PACKING  AND  MARKING 


The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  connection  with  a  freight  shipment  is 
to  prepare  it  for  shipment,  or  to  pack  it.  This  is  an  important  step  in 
making  freight  shipments,  so  packing  is  usually  the  first  phase  of  trans- 
portation that  is  considered  in  any  textbook  on  this  subject.  Chapter  16 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Manual,  however,  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  bill  of 
lading  first,  and  the  packing  follows.  The  order  or  sequence  is  not  import- 
ant so  we  will  consider  packing  first,  as  this  is  the  first  step  in  connection 
with  any  shipment  by  freight.  Then,  as  I  said  before,  packing  relates  to 
the  preparation  of  freight  for  shipment. 

Proper  packing  means  careful  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the 
ultimate  receiver  of  the  freight  and  the  question  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  all  packers  of  freight  should  be:  "Will  this  shipment  reach  destination 
in  good  condition,  so  that  the  articles  shipped  may  be  undamaged  and  in 
shape  for  the  use  intended?" 

Carrying  companies  are  responsible  for  a  certain  amount  of  damage, 
but  this  does  not  relieve  the  shipping  officer  of  responsibility.  While 
every  effort  should  be  directed  toward  the  lessening  of  packing  costs,  con- 
sideration should  always  be  given  to  the  importance  of  goods  reaching 
destination  in  a  usable  condition. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  damage  to  merchandise  freight 
(meaning  supplies  of  all  kinds)  is  the  inadequacy  of  packages  or  containers. 
The  Consolidated  Classification  is  used  for  classifying  the  greater  amount 
of  freight  moving  via  rail  carriers  in  interstate  traffic  (from  one  state  to 
another),  and  this  Classification  requires  in  general  that  the  package  or 
container  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  afford  reasonable  and  proper  pro- 
tection to  the  freight,  and  that  fragile  articles  shall  be  protected  by 
adequate  packing  material  within  the  container.  Under  the  separate 
descriptions  of  articles  the  form  of  shipment  (loose  bulk,  bundles,  etc.)  or 
the  kind  of  containers  (bags,  barrel,  boxes,  crates,  etc.)  and,  in  some  cases, 
package  and  packing  specifications,  are  prescribed.  Definitions  of  con- 
tainers and  construction,  packing,  and  sealing  specifications  are  contained 
in  Consolidated  Classification  Rules  40  and  41.  Articles  tendered  for 
transportation  must  be  in  the  form  prescribed  and  in  packages  meeting 
the  specifications;  otherwise,  they  will  not  be  accepted  for  transportation; 
or,  if  accepted,  higher  rates  will  be  assessed  than  would  otherwise  prevail, 
as  provided  for  in  Rule  5  of  the  Consolidated  Classification.  In  the  in- 
terest of  economy,  as  well  as  protection  of  the  articles,  the  Classification 
requirements  should  be  strictly  observed  by  Marine  Corps  shippers.  An- 
other consideration  is  the  requirements  of  the  uniform  bill  of  lading,  which 
provides  that  the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  damage  due  to  an 
act  or  default  of  the  the  shipper  or  owner;  therefore,  the  carrier  can  not 
be  held  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  resulting  directly  from  the  use  of 
inadequate  containers  or  interior  packing  material.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government  bill  of  lading  is  made  subject  to  all  requirements  and  con- 
ditions of  the  uniform  bill  of  lading  by  condition  No.  2,  it  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  Marine  Corps  shippers  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
solidated Classification  and  to  correct  immediately  any  conditions  which 
may  be  found  that  result  in  the  loss  of  or  damage  to  Government  property 
in  shipment. 
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Safe  packing  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  shipping  and 
I  want  to  impress  this  class,  and  all  Marine  Corps  shippers,  with  the  im- 
portance thereof.  If  the  goods  are  received  at  destination  in  a  damaged 
condition,  the  very  object  of  their  transportation  is  defeated. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  carriers,  and  I  contend  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  the  carrier  to  pack  goods  so  that  even  somewhat  rough 
handling  will  damage  them.  It  is  impossible  to  eliminate  all  rough  handling 
although  the  carriers  have  gone  far  in  the  perfection  of  handling;  but 
when  you  consider  the  more  rapid  transportation,  the  tonnage  that  must 
be  handled  at  large  centers,  the  shifting  of  goods  in  cars  while  in  transit, 
especially  when  cars  are  shifted  in  the  yards,  etc.,  the  percentage  of 
damage  from  carrier's  negligence  is  very  low.  The  miscellaneous  collection 
of  articles,  which  makes  up  the  ordinary  run  of  less  than  carload  ship- 
ments usually  can  not  be  packed  so  solidly  as  a  straight  carload  of  one 
commodity;  therefore,  the  containers  for  this  less  than  carload  freight 
should  be  substantial  enough  to  prevent  damage  to  the  contents  if  subjected 
to  rough  handling  or  shifting  of  load  in  car,  caused  by  a  bump  from  the 
locomotive,  or  otherwise.  In  packing  less  than  carload  freight  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  loaded  into  a  car,  with  almost  anything  else  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  Goods  may  be  injured  by  contact  with  others  in  the  same 
car  and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  there  may  be  little  danger  of  damage 
to  certain  classes  of  freight  by  other  articles,  this  freght  may  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  inflict  damage  upon  the  goods  of  other  shippers  packed 
with  it.  In  these  cases,  it  seems  only  fair  that  such  goods  should  be  packed 
so  as  to  inflict  the  least  possible  damage  upon  other  products.  This 
question  has  often  been  asked  me  "What  is  the  use  of  being  so  particular 
about  packing?  The  carrier  pays  for  the  loss  and  damage,  so  why  worry?" 
It  is  true  that  the  carrier  pays  for  loss  and  damage  if  it  is  responsible 
therefor,  but  we  have  learned  in  the  foregoing  remarks  that,  if  the  package 
is  not  secure  and  does  not  comply  with  the  carrier's  packing  regulations, 
the  amount  of  loss  or  damage  can  not  be  collected.  Then,  on  the  other 
hand  if  it  can  be  collected  the  articles  lost  or  damaged  have  to  be  replaced, 
and  when  the  delay  is  considered  which  may  have  caused  the  missing  of 
a  transport  or  some  commerical  ship  when  shipment  is  destined  to  a 
foreign  country,  it  can  be  seen  that  had  the  package  been  properly  packed 
to  insure  its  safe  delivery  at  destination  all  of  this  delay  in  filing  claim 
and  correspondence  in  connection  therewith  and  finally  the  shipment  of 
another  article  to  replace  the  one  lost  or  damaged  could  have  been  elimi- 
nated. To  boil  it  all  down,  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  foregoing  is 
that  inadequate  packing  is  costly  at  any  price. 

Article  16-249  (1)  tells  us,  and  we  have  already  learned,  that  ship- 
ments should  be  packed  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  published 
in  the  Consolidated  Classification  and,  in  addition,  there  is  article  16-247 
of  the  Manual  to  guide  those  shippers  at  posts  where  the  Consolidated 
Classification  is  not  on  file.  Paragraph  (3)  states  that  ratings  are  applied 
on  articles  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  packed  and 
it  goes  on  to  explain  that  articles  knocked- down  are  given  lower  rates 
than  when  set  up.  Articles  nested  are  given  lower  rates  than  when  not 
nested.  Why  is  this?  Because  when  knocked  down  or  nested  the  article 
occupies  less  space  in  the  freight  car  and  allows  the  carrier  more  space  to 
load  some  other  shipper's  freight  and  to  derive  more  revenue  or  charges  from 
the  freight  in  the  car.  Naturally  it  can  be  seen  that  bulky  articles  occupy 
more  space  in  the  car  and,  therefore,  a  higher  rate  must  be  paid  on  bulky 
articles  to  remunerate  the  carrier  for  the  space  taken  in  the  car  that 
could  be  sold  to  some  other  shipper.  It  next  reads  that  articles  in  boxes, 
crates  or  packages  which  give  them  more  protection  are  given  lower  rates 
than  when  loose  or  in  bundles  or  packages  which  do  not  give  them  as  much 
protection.  Why  is  this?  Because  the  carrier  does  not  assume  as  much 
risk  in  hauling  the  package  that  protects  the  shipment  better  than  some 
other  package.    For  instance,  the  crate  is  not  as  secure  as  the  box,  and  an 
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article  in  a  crate  is  more  liable  to  loss  or  damage;  and  the  carrier  must 
protect  itself  against  claims  by  assessing  a  higher  rate  on  the  articles 
in   crates. 

Then  paragraph  (4)  takes  us  back  to  the  remarks  I  made  at  the 
beginning  of  my  talk  on  packing,  that  the  safe  package  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, as  it  insures  delivery  in  good  condition  at  destination. 

We  now  take  up  container  costs  which  are  covered  by  paragraph  (5) 
of  articles  16-249.  This  in  commercial  circles  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  connection  with  shipping  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  given  the 
attention  it  should  be  given  by  Government  shippers.  You  know  that  it 
will  cost  more  to  construct  some  packages  than  it  will  others,  and  that 
a  box  costs  more  than  a  crate,  etc.  But  we  will  pass  on  to  paragraph  (6), 
which  tells  us  that  articles  of  different  descriptions  should  never  be 
placed  in  the  same  container,  as  this  causes  the  carrier  to  charge  the  rate 
on  the  entire  package  which  would  apply  on  the  highest  classed  or  rated 
article  in  the  package.  To  illustrate  this  I  will  say  that  we  have  to  ship 
200  pounds  of  hardware  and  50  pounds  of  clothing.  Clothing  takes  a 
first-class  rate  and  hardware  third-class,  but  if  they  were  packed  in  the 
same  container  the  first-class  rate  would  be  charged  on  the  entire  250 
pounds  and  would  be  an  overcharge  which  could  not  be  corrected  or 
rectified  at  Headquarters  when  the  bill  was  paid.  Then,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  cheaper  to  load  more  than  one  commodity  into  one  case 
when  the  cost  of  constructing  two  containers  is  considered,  but  this  applies 
only  to  small  shipments  as  a  rule,  that  weighs  100  pounds  or  less,  it  usually 
being  cheaper  to  pack  each  article  separately  when  differently  classified, 
especially  when  the  weight  is  above  100  pounds. 

It  then  narrows  down  to  three  cardinal  rules  in  packing  to  obtain 
cheapest  rates.  These  are  to  be  considered  as  outlined  in  sub-para- 
graph (7): 

1.  The  material  and  style  of  package  which  will  fully  protect 
shipment  at  the  least  expense  in  construction. 

2.  The  style  of  package  which  secures  the  lowest  classification 
or  rating. 

3.  The  style  and  material  of  package  which  reduces  the  tare 
or  dead  weight. 

Speaking  of  tare  weight  of  packages,  tare  weight  is  the  weight 
of  the  container.  Freight  rates  are  based  on  the  gross  weight  of  the 
package  including  the  weight  of  the  article  shipped  and  the  weight  of 
the  container.  It  can,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  lighter  the  tare  weight 
of  the  container  the  lower  the  freight  charges.  If  a  shipment  is  loaded 
in  a  heavy  box,  constructed  of  heavy  lumber,  there  is  an  overcharge  in 
freight  charges  that  can  not  be  recovered;  whereas,  could  that  same  ship- 
ment have  been  loaded  in  a  much  lighter  container  it  would  have  been 
amply  protected;  therefore,  the  lightest  and  strongest  kinds  of  lumber 
should  be  used  in  constructing  boxes  or  crates.  Pulp  board  or  fibre  boxes 
that  comply  with  classification  specifications  are  also  used  to  lighten  the 
tare  weight. 

There  are  two  factors  which,  with  but  a  very  few  exceptions,  make 
up  all  freight  charges;  namely,  the  rate  and  weight.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  sufficient  to  be  sure  of  having  the  lowest  rates  but  also  the  lowest 
weight.  It  may  easily  be  that  some  advantage  secured  from  a  low  rate  is 
more  than  offset  by  loss  because  of  excessive  weight,  that  is,  of  dead  weight. 
Dead  weight,  as  told  you  in  paragraph  (8)  is  the  weight  of  the  package 
itself,  in  other  words,  the  tare,  the  shipment  of  which  has  no  value.  The 
hauling  of  the  box,  barrel,  crate,  sack,  or  other  container  in  which  an 
article  is  packed  is  of  no  interest  to  the  shipper.  It  is  merely  weight  which 
is  necessary  to  insure  safe  carriage  of  the  article  shipped.  If  this  dead 
weight  can  by  any  means  be  reduced  without  lowering  the  protection  afford- 
ed below  the  minimum  necessary  to  arrival  in  good  order,  the  trans- 
portation charges  are  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.    A  few  illustrations 
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will  bring  this  out  more  clearly 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  two  inquiries  into 
the  rate  applicable  on  laundry  soap.  The  testimony  submitted  in  the  first 
hearing  in  1891,  showed  that  the  weight  of  the  box  in  which  a  certain 
brand  of  soap  was  packed  amounted  to  one-sixth  of  the  gross  weight, 
while  twelve  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  second  hearing,  the  box  weighed 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight.  This  means  that  a  reduction  of  about 
six  per  cent  had  been  made  on  all  freight  charged  on  the  output  of  one 
of  the  largest  soap  factories  in  the  country,  a  saving  amounting  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year. 

The  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  boxes  was  brought  about  by  a 
change  in  the  construction.  They  were  made  much  lighter  but  were  as 
strong  and  serviceable  as  far  as  transportation  needs  were  concerned,  as  the 
old  cases  had  been.  They  afforded  all  the  protection  that  was  required; 
anything  more  would  have  been  a  waste  of  lumber  and  excessive  dead 
weight.  In  many  instances,  as  you  will  learn,  the  rate  is  the  same  whether 
the  article  is  boxed  or  crated  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  do  not  box  but  crate 
the  goods  as  in  the  latter  case  dead  weight  is  greatly  reduced  and  the 
protection  not  seriously  impaired.  For  short  distance  shipments,  this  may 
be  only  a  few  cents  saved  on  each  shipment,  but  the  aggregate  on  a  year's 
traffic  will  be  considerable  and  in  these  days  of  Government  economy 
when  all  appropriations  have  been  cut  to  the  bone,  as  it  were,  a  saving, 
no  matter  how  small,  counts. 

Iron  castings  take  the  same  rate  whether  in  bags,  barrells,  boxes, 
crates  or  wired  together  in  bundles  each  weighing  25  pounds  or  over. 
It  is  evident  that  when  barrels,  boxes  or  crates  are  used  more  dead  weight 
is  paid  for  than  when  bags  or  sacks  are  used.  When  castings  are  wired 
together  in  bundles  there  is  little  dead  weight  and,  if  they  weigh  25  pounds 
or  more  each,  they  may  be  shipped  at  the  same  rate  and  there  is  no 
dead  weight. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  (8)  the  amount  of  dead  weight  will 
also  depend  upon  the  kind  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
box  or  crate.  Thus,  some  kinds  of  lumber  are  lighter  than  others.  Dry 
basswood  weighs  about  2300  pounds  per  thousand  board  feet  while  the 
same  quantity  of  birch  weighs  4000  pounds.  Then  again  the  thickness 
of  the  stock  used  should  be  considered.  In  crating  do  not  use  inch  stock 
when  seven-eighths-inch  stock  is  sufficiently  strong,  even  though  the 
cost  is  the  same.  There  is  a  difference  of  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent 
in  dead  weight.  Some  large  shippers  have  all  of  their  crating  lumber 
dressed  to  a  given  thickness  so  as  to  save  in  dead  weight,  it  being  cheaper 
to  pay  the  cost  of  dressing  than  to  pay  freight  on  the  stock  that  is  cut 
away.  Often  it  may  be  well  to  use  one  thickness  of  strips  for  the  main 
frame  of  a  crate  and  lighter  stock  for  the  cross  strips.    . 

Paragraph  (9)  tells  us  that  the  style  of  package  should  be  con- 
sidered, together  with  the  reduction  of  its  density  or  bulk,  and  that  the 
smaller  the  package  the  less  space  in  a  car  it  will  occupy  when  loaded; 
and  the  reason  for  this,  as  I  explained,  is  because  the  carrier  charges 
for  the  space  occupied  in  the  car  and  freight  rates  are  always  lower  on 
small  or  compact  articles.  There  are  several  ways  of  reducing  bulk  in 
shipments.  These  are  explained  in  paragraph  (10)  and  are  briefly:  by 
knocking  down,  compression  as  in  the  case  of  articles  in  bales  and  by 
nesting  hollow  articles  one  within  the  other. 

It  is  important  that  the  shippers  of  Marine  Corps  freight  should 
be  familiar  with  the  Classification  and  its  ratings  for  articles  packed 
to  reduce  their  bulk,  and  not  to  be  confronted  with  the  same  situation, 
creating  a  vast  amount  of  overcharges,  as  that  which  confronted  a  western 
manufacturer  of  machinery.  This  manufacturer  was  in  the  habit  of 
shipping  shafting  with  couplings,  pulleys  and  hangers  attached  and  at 
the  time  of  shipment  was  regularly  assessed  the  first-class  rate  on  the 
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entire  unit.  Had  he  been  familiar  with  the  Classification,  the  hangers, 
pulleys  and  couplings  would  have  been  taken  off  and  the  shaftings  would 
have  been  carried  fourth-class.  The  hangers,  if  loose  and  weighing  over 
twenty-five  pounds  each,  or  if  boxed,  would  have  taken  fourth-class. 
The  pulleys  and  couplings  under  the  same  conditions  would  have  taken 
second-class.  The  manufacturer  continued  to  ship  this  machinery  with- 
out reducing  its  bulk  over  a  period  of  years  and  the  loss  in  freight  charges 
caused  by  his  ignorance  of  the  Classification  amounted  to  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Speaking  of  the  style  of  packages,  I  remind  you  before  passing 
on  to  the  next  paragraph,  that  goods  should  not  be  boxed  if  they  will 
travel  more  cheaply  in  barrels  or  kegs,  nor  should  grate  bars  or  castings 
be  shipped  loose  when,  if  wired  into  bundles  weighing  25  pounds  or  over, 
a  much  lower  rate  may  be  obtained.  Complaint  was  made  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  some  time  ago  by  a  Wisconsin  soap 
manufacturer  because  when  tallow  was  received  in  barrels  with  cloth 
tops  it  was  charged  at  third-class,  while  if  the  tops  had  been  of  wood,  the 
fourth-class  rate  would  have  been  charged.  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
facts  the  Commission  held  that  such  a  discrimination  in  rates  was  not 
unreasonable  because  the  cloth  tops  are  more  apt  to  come  off  than  are 
those  of  wood;  consequently,  the  carriers  assume  greater  risk  in  trans- 
porting the  former  because  of  the  greater  liability  of  loss  as  well  as  damages 
to  other  goods  with  which  the  tallow  might  happen  to  be  loaded.  This 
emphasizes  a  point  on  which  shippers  should  consider  thoroughly  in 
preparing  freight  for  shipment.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  put  a  wooden  top 
on  a  barrel  instead  of  covering  it  with  some  kind  of  cloth  but  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  charges  may  prove  to  be  considerable.  There  are  instances, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  filled  barrel  without  a  top  takes  the  same  rate 
as  with  a  wooden  head.  In  the  Consolidated  Classification,  building  or 
fire-brick  takes  the  same  rate  in  barrels,  boxes  or  crates,  with  or  without 
tops  and  it  would  be  needless  expense  to  buy  lumber  for  tops  and  put  them 
on  when  the  same  rate  applies  either  way. 

The  next  item  under  paragraph  (11)  deals  with  crating  versus 
boxing,  and  says  that  when  an  article  is  given  the  same  classification  in 
crates  as  in  boxes,  which  is  many  times  the  case,  it  should  be  crated,  as  we 
have  learned  that  the  cost  of  the  container  is  a  big  item  to  consider  and 
as  it  takes  less  lumber  for  a  crate  naturally  it  will  be  cheaper  to  construct. 
If  the  Classification  provides  a  crate  as  well  as  a  box  at  the  same  rate 
it  has  been  found  out  by  the  carrier  that  the  article  will  be  amply  pro- 
tected against  loss  or  damage  by  the  crate;  and,  therefore,  the  expense 
in  constructing  the  box  would  be  unnecessary  and  an  excessive  expendi- 
ture. There  are  times,  however,  when  the  difference  in  charges  is  so  great 
that  after  considering  the  costs  of  construction  the  box  is  the  cheaper 
mode  of  packing.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  Classification  provides  a 
substantially  higher  rate  on  the  article  in  crates  and  when  a  long  haul  is 
involved,  the  saving  in  freight  charges  offsetting  the  saving  in  construction. 

We  now  continue  with  paragraph  (12)  which  deals  with  articles 
in  bulk  or  articles  that  can  be  handled  by  carriers  without  packing,  such 
castings,  many  other  iron  and  steel  articles,  and  bulk  freight  in  carloads. 
When  the  Classification  provides  that  the  article  will  be  shipped  loose 
it  should  be  so  tendered  to  the  carrier,  as  to  construct  containers  would 
be  just  so  much  money  spent  unnecessarily. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  concrete  example  of  incorrect  packing  by  a 
Marine  Corps  shipper  resulting  in  an  overcharge  of  $61.03  which  could 
not  be  recovered  from  the  carrier  because  it  was  the  shipping  officer's 
negligence  and  not  the  fault  of  the  carrier:  Bill  of  lading  M-27801-32 
covered  5  tags  transformers,  old,  weight  4375  pounds,  from  Port  Royal,  S  C, 
to  Warren,  Ohio.  These  transformers  were  shipped  back  to  the  factory 
for  reconditioning.    The  Post  Quartermaster  tendered  this  shipment  to 
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the  carrier  without  packing,  failing  to  follow  the  Classification  provision 
that  transformers  must  be  packed  in  boxes  or  crates  or  be  on  skids.  The 
second-class  rate  applies  when  properly  packed,but,  if  not  packed,  or 
shipped  loose,  the  penalty  rule  No.  5  of  the  Consolidated  Classification 
must  be  applied.  This  rule  provides  that  loose  articles  must  be  classified 
three  classes  higher  than  second-class,  graduated  as  follows:  1st  class, 
one  class  higher;  1%  times  1st  class,  two  classes  higher;  and  1%  times 
first-class,  three  classes  higher.  By  not  packing  in  accordance  with  the 
Consolidated  Classification  the  charges  on  the  shipment  were  $141.09 
based  on  the  1%  times  first-class  rate,  $3.22%,  instead  of  the  second- 
class  rate  of  $1.83,  which  would  have  resulted  in  charges  of  $80.06,  or 
an  overcharge  of  $61.03;  and,  I  repeat,  an  overcharge  which  could  not  be 
recovered  from  the  carrier  no  matter  what  steps  were  taken  at  Head- 
quarters. This  is  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  packing  in  accordance 
with  the  Consolidated  Classification  and  how  important  it  is  for  the 
shipping  officer  and  his  assistants  to  be  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  ship.  To  conserve  the  money  of  the  Government  is  just  as  important 
from  a  transportation  standpoint  as  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  purchas- 
ing the  articles  or  supplies  shipped  and  that  is  why  I  am  bringing  to  this 
school  these  lectures  on  this  all  important  subject.  Perhaps  with  the 
knowledge  you  gain  from  these  lectures  when  you  go  out  into  the  field 
to  handle  transportation  you  can  rectify  such  errors  as  this  in  packing, 
and  apply  your  knowledge  in  every  step  necessary  to  making  shipments  of 
Government  freight.  Commercial  concerns  which  do  not  make  half  the 
shipments  that  are  made  by  the  Government  employ  trained  traffic  man- 
agers at  high  yearly  salaries  to  direct  their  traffic  and  millions  of  dollars 
that  would  be  spent  unnecessarily  through  ignorance  of  transportation  rules 
and  regulations  are  saved  every  year.  There  are  still  others  who  have 
not  as  yet  seen  the  light  or  the  importance  of  a  trained  traffic  director 
and  are  paying  millions  into  the  coffers  of  the  carriers,  that  could  be 
saved,  through  their  ignorance  of  transportation. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  illustration  of  the  shipment  of  transformers, 
you  might  bring  up  the  question  of  container  costs  as  an  excuse  for  the 
shipment  being  made  loose,  but  as  it  would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
carriers  crated,  at  the  second-class  rate  of  $1.83  and  as  the  cost  of  con- 
structing crates  of  rough  lumber  would  not  surely  reach  the  amount 
of  $61.03,  representing  the  overcharge,  this  seems  to  be  a  poor  alibi  for 
shipping  transformers  loose.  Now,  if  the  shipment  had  been  an  automo- 
bile or  airplane  there  might  be  an  argument  for  shipping  loose  and  paying 
the  higher  rate  or  the  additional  penalty  assessments,  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  constructing  containers  for  these  articles.  It  sometimes  costs 
as  much  as  $5000.00  to  box  large  bombing  planes  and  $200.00  is  a  low  cost, 
and  usually  the  average  cost  for  boxing  small  planes.  To  box  a  auto- 
mobile for  overseas  travel,  the  cost  usually  runs  from  $75.00  to  $150.00  if 
the  work  is  done  at  the  various  posts  by  service  labor. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  packing  shipments  to  move  between 
points  in  this  country;  or  domestic  shipments,  and  reviewing  the  various 
steps  to  be  taken  I  remind  you  that  in  packing  freight  for  shipment  the  cost 
of  the  package,  the  safety  of  the  goods,  the  proper  classification,  and  the 
dead  weight  must  be  borne  in  mind.  No  shipment  can  be  said  to  be  pro- 
perly packed  unless  all  of  these  points  have  been  considered  and  weighed 
against  each  other.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  carry  out  any  single 
factor  to  its  limit,  as  some  advantage  gained  might  be  more  than  lost  in 
another  way;  thus,  it  might  be  cheaper  to  pay  a  higher  rate  and  save 
in  cost  on  packing  or  in  dead  weight,  while  in  other  cases  it  might  be 
cheaper  to  pay  more  for  the  container  and  more  for  dead  weight  so  as  to 
reduce  the  rate.  In  no  case  should  the  safety  of  the  goods  be  neglected. 
Each  and  every  shipment  must  be  considered  by  itself. 
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PACKING  SHIPMENTS  FOR  EXPORT 


Chapter  16  does  not  cover  the  packing  of  shipments  for  export  to 
countries  reached  by  overseas  travel,  but  inasmuch  as  many  Marine  Corps 
shipments  are  so  destined  at  present  to  Nicaragua,  Haiti  and  China  I'll 
mention  that  mode  of  packing  also.  In  preparing  shipments  for  export 
the  consideration  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  same  as  in  connection  with 
domestic  shipments,  and  even  more  important  is  the  necessity  for  delivery 
in  good  condition  to  the  consignees  overseas.  The  packing  specifications 
of  the  Classification  and  tariffs  are  fixed  with  reference  to  transportation 
conditions  in  this  country,  and  a  bare  compliance  with  those  specifications 
will  not  ordinarily  suffice  to  avoid  damage  after  packages  leave  the 
possession  of  the  rail  carriers. 

Facilities  at  the  ports  of  exit  are  usually  such  that  loading  aboard  ship 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  reasonably  careful  manner,  but  at  most  of  the 
ports  of  the  insular  possessions  and  foreign  countries  those  conditions  are 
not  maintained  and  freight  shipped  thereto  is  frequently  subjected  to  very 
rough  handling  during  the  process  of  unloading.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  transportation  often  times  is  not  completed  upon  arrival 
at  the  port  overseas,  but  after  lying  exposed  to  the  weather  for  some  time 
on  account  of  lack  of  adequate  storage  facilities,  the  goods  may  be  trans- 
ported inland  by  some  primitive  means,  increasing  the  chance  of  breakage, 
as  is  done  in  Nicaragua  where  bull  carts  are  used  over  roads  too  bad  for 
other  conveyances.  Wooden  containers  for  export  shipments  should,  there- 
fore, be  made  of  closely  fitted  material,  sufficiently  strong  to  afford  ample 
protection  to  the  article  being  shipped,  reinforced  with  strong  wire  or 
metal  straps.  Metal  containers  should  be  painted  or  primed  to  prevent 
rusting.  Other  containers  should  be  constructed  and  reinforced  for  the 
proper  protection  of  the  commodity  being  shipped.  Formerly  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  pack  all  export  goods  subject  to  damage  from  damp- 
ness or  sea  water  in  hermetically  sealed  (i.  e.,  air-tight)  tin  or  zinc  lined 
cases.  This  expensive  form  of  shipping  has  now  been  practically  abolished; 
tarred,  oiled  or  otherwise  water  proof  paper  has  been  subtituted  for  the 
metal.  The  hermetically  sealed  tin-lined  case  is,  however,  still  highly 
desirable  in  the  shipment  of  any  sort  of  unusually  delicate  goods,  especially 
when  the  route  taken  leads  through  tropical  waters  or  to  excessively 
damp  ports.  The  extent  to  which  hot,  moist  air  may  penetrate  is  almost 
past  belief;  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  goods  shipped  by  sea 
are  liable  to  be  splashed  if  not  deluged  by  sea  water  in  loading  and  un- 
loading. 

Such  packing  costs  a  little  more  than  that  which  is  ordinarily 
supplied  in  domestic  shipping,  but  it  insures  safe  delivery  of  Marine  Corps 
supplies  in  foreign  countries  where  the  very  existence  of  the  men  frequent- 
ly depends  on  the  delivery  in  good  condition  of  the  supplies,  especially 
subsistence  supplies.  Another  precaution  in  connection  with  packing  for 
export  is  the  use  of  iron  bands  or  straps.  Cases  for  export  should  be 
thoroughly  banded  with  iron  hoops,  bands  or  straps  or  reinforced  by  some 
form  of  specially  devised  corner  and  end  protectors.  The  necessity  for 
this  arises  from  the  rough  handling  and  danger  of  pilferage  to  which 
such  shipments  are  liable.  They  may  be  for  days  on  wharves  or  in  exposed 
places  where  if  unguarded  for  a  small  fraction  of  time  they  are  subject 


to  the  operation  of  pilferers.  Thieves  are  not  unknown  in  crews  of  some 
ships  as  well;  to  them  shoes  or  other  small  articles  furnish  tempting  bait. 
In  some  instances  I  have  known  stolen  goods  to  be  replaced  by  stones  so 
that  the  weight  will  register  about  the  same  as  invoiced.  The  thieves 
thus  postpone  discovery  until  the  packages  are  actually  opened  by  the 
consignee  at  destination.  Pilfering  is  also  prevalent  among  the  crews  of 
Government  transports  and  many  Marine  Corps  shipments  thereon  and 
even  the  household  goods  and  personal  property  of  its  personnel  arrive  at 
destinations  with  certain  pieces  and  articles  short.  Even  some  Marines 
have  been  known  to  yield  to  the  temptation  when  possible  to  slip  out  a 
pair  or  two  of  shoes,  a  45-automatic  or  some  other  property  that  could 
be  extracted  from  a  poorly  packed  box  or  some  other  package.  Bands, 
therefore,  should  surround  the  whole  case  and  be  arranged  so  that  open- 
ing for  purpose  of  robbery  will  be  impossible  or  as  difficult  as  possible. 
Packing  shipments  for  export  should  be  given  more  attention  by  Marine 
Corps  shippers  due  to  many  complaints  from  consignees  in  Nicaragua, 
Haiti  and  China  and  I  can  only  give  the  school  suggestions  which  they 
can  convey  to  the  shipping  officers  at  the  various  posts,  as  it  is  impracticable 
for  me  to  see  packages  packed  for  export  shipment.  The  one  invariable 
rule  which  I  can  lay  down  is:  Domestic  packing  in  accordance  with  the 
Consolidated  Classification  is  seldom,  if  ever,  suitable  for  foreign  ship- 
ments. Another  rule,  almost  invariably  is:  Pack  to  occupy  the  smallest 
space  possible,  for  most  ocean  freight  rates  are  based  on  cubic  measure- 
ment of  the  containers;  and  the  bulk  or  size  of  the  package  should  be  as 
small  as  possible  and  the  goods  should  fill  the  entire  package.  Space 
should  never  be  left  in  a  box,  as  the  method  of  handling  in  loading  and 
unloading  the  vessel  would  certainly  crush  the  container  and  probably 
damage  the  goods  in  the  case  by  shifting  if  the  case  was  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  rough  handling. 

Right  here,  I  believe,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  method 
employed  in  loading  and  unloading  ocean  steamers  will  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  packing  of  Marine  Corps  supplies  for  export  shipment.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  in  the  school  who  have  never  visited  a  seaport  or 
watched  the  process  of  loading  and  unloading  steamships,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained that  goods  are  not  wheeled  on  hand  trucks,  as  from  the  platform 
of  a  railway  freight  depot  to  the  level  floor  of  a  box  car.  On  arrival 
at  the  seaport  export  shipments  are  transferred  usually  by  dray  or  Marine 
Corps  trucks  to  the  steamer's  pier  and  dumped  on  its  floor.  In  loading  the 
vessel  a  number  of  packages,  cases,  barrels,  bales,  etc.,  perhaps  a  ton  or 
more  in  weight,  are  heaped  together  in  the  middle  of  a  heavy  rope  net 
or  sling  the  ends  of  which  are  gathered  and  fastened  to  a  hook  at  the 
end  of  a  dangling  rope.  The  whole  is  hoisted  high  into  the  air  by  cranes 
and  winches,  swung  outward  over  the  open  hatch  of  the  steamer,  and 
lowered  with  a  rush  into  the  ship's  hold.  Swinging  to  and  fro  at  the  end 
of  a  long  rope  the  heavy  load  bangs  against  the  sides  of  the  hatchway 
and  may  arrive  at  the  bottom  with  a  crash.  As  the  net  is  loosened  the 
piled  packages  tumble  about,  from  a  height  of  several  feet,  helter  skelter 
in  several  different  directions.  In  making  up  the  load  for  the  sling  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  heaviest  package  will  be  placed  at  the 
the  bottom.  A  fragile  case  of  hats  or  caps  may  be  placed  underneath 
a  heavy  crate  of  machinery.  The  holds  of  the  vessels  are  several  decks 
deep  and  sometimes  a  hundred  or  more  feet  from  the  hatchway  to  the 
bottom.  I  have  seen  a  package  fall  out  of  the  sling  and  crash  a  hundred 
or  more  feet  on  the  bottom  of  the  hold  and  when  picked  up  the  contents 
and  the  package  both  were  little  more  than  splinters.  I  have  also  seen 
them  fall  from  the  sling  into  the  water  and  have  to  be  fished  out,  the 
package  soaking  wet  and  no  doubt,  if  the  package  was  not  water  proof, 
the  contents  ruined  by  the  water.  Packages  of  every  sort,  therefore,  should 
be  made  of  strong  material,  properly  secured  and  braced  wherever 
necessary,  and  their  contents  should  be  insured  against  shifting  by  bolts, 
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cleats,  packing  of  excelsior,  and  every  device  that  ingenuity  can  suggest. 
Marine  Corps  shippers  must  also  remember  that  loading  processes,  as 
described,  are  repeated  in  unloading;  that  when  transhipment  is  necessary 
both  processes  are  duplicated;  and  that  in  many  of  the  world's  ports 
steamers  do  not  lie  alongside  piers,  but  discharge  cargo  in  midstream  or  off 
shore  into  barges  and  lighters,  which  transport  the  goods  to  shore,  the 
harbor  being  too  shallow  for  the  large  ships  to  anchor  very  near  or  along- 
side piers  or  wharfs  if  there  be  any.  More  could  be  told  you  about  export 
shipments  but  as  time  is  a  factor  while  I  am  here,  I  must  continue  to  the 
next  subject  hoping  that  you  have  learned  enough  about  packing  for 
export  to  be  able  to  apply  your  knowledge  to  advantage  if  you  are  ever 
called  upon  to  handle  this  important  phase  of  Quartermaster's  duties. 
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MARKING 


We  now  have  our  shipment  packed  and  the  next  step  is  to  mark 
it  so  that  the  carrier  will  know  from  whom  it  is,  for  whom  it  is  and  to  what 
place  it  should  go.  The  shipper  is  the  consignor  and  the  place  from  which 
shipped  is  the  point  of  origin.  The  receiver  of  the  shipment  is  the  con- 
signee and  the  place  to  which  shipped  is  the  destination.  Article  16-202 
takes  care  of  markings  on  packages  and  provides  that  all  property  trans- 
ported for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  must  be  plainly  marked  on 
each  package  to  show  name  and  address  of  consignee,  its  weight  (and 
when  necessary  its  measurement)  and  the  letters  "U.  S." 

Paragraph  (2)  deals  with  other  information  to  be  shown  on  the  pack- 
age to  identify  it.  For  other  information  in  connection  with  the  marking 
of  a  package  we  have  article  16-211  which  provides  that  each  package 
(box,  crate,  bundle  or  loose  piece)  of  property  shipped  on  Government  bill 
of  lading  must  be  plainly,  legibly  and  durably  marked.  It  then  goes  on 
to  describe  the  kind  of  labels,  etc.,  and  how  they  should  be  secured  to  the 
package.  This  is  very  important  because  the  loss  of  the  tags  or  the  illegi- 
bility of  the  marks  are  two  of  the  most  common  causes  of  shipments 
going  astray  or  becoming  lost,  resulting  in  claims  for  loss. 

The  correct  marking  for  less  than  carload  freight  is  comparable 
in  importance  to  the  correct  addressing  of  mail.  Marking  of  less  than 
carload  shipments  is  necessary  because  they  are  handled  through  the 
freight  stations  of  the  carriers,  and  the  marks  preserve  the  indentity  of 
the  goods  and  prevent  confusion  with  similiar  shipments  at  transfer 
points  enroute  and  at  destination.  The  correct  marking  of  goods  for 
less  than  carload  transportation  is  very  essential  to  the  prompt  move- 
ment and  proper  delivery  of  shipments. 

While  freight  is  presumed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  waybill  prepared 
by  the  carrier  from  the  shipping  order,  the  freight  and  waybill  may 
become  separated,  particularly  if  the  marks  do  not  coincide  with  the  ship- 
ping order  and  the  bill  of  lading,  or  if  tags  or  labels  are  used  and  become 
detached  in  the  handling  to  which  less  than  carload  freight  is  necessarily 
subjected.  Very  few  folks  outside  of  railroad  circles,  know  very  much 
about  how  less  than  carload  freight  is  handled  by  the  carriers  from 
point  of  origin  to  destination.  Unlike  carload  freight  which  after  being 
loaded  and  sealed  by  the  shipper  goes  through  to  destination  in  the  same 
car  without  further  handling,  less  than  carload  freight  receives  many  series 
of  handlings  before  reaching  destination.  The  carriers  have  transfer 
points  or  break  bulk  stations  along  the  various  routes  and  less  than  carload 
freight  is  taken  out  of  one  car  and  put  into  another  for  the  continuance 
of  its  journey  to  destination.  As  an  illustration  there  is  located  at  Potomac 
Yards,  Va.,  about  halfway  between  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Alexandria, 
Va.,  one  of  these  transfer  points  and  it  is  known  as  the  gateway  between 
the  north  and  the  south.  Shipments  from  Broad  and  Washington  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  collected  by  the  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  many  points  in  the  south  and  to  get  these  less  than  carload  shipments 
we  will  say  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Richmond,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  other  points,  he  will  make  up  a  solid  car  containing  packages  for 
all  these  points  and  the  car  will  go  forward  carded  or  waybilled  to  break 
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bulk  at  Potomac  Yards,  the  transfer  point  between  the  north  and  south. 
When  that  car  from  Philadelphia  arrives  at  Potomac  Yards,  the  agent 
there  will  put  one  package  in  the  car  to  Atlanta  which  they  are  making 
up  for  freight  received  not  only  from  Philadelphia  but  from  every  point 
in  the  north,  the  package  for  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in  the  car  destined  to  that 
point  and  so  on  until  the  various  cars  are  full  for  the  points  in  the  south. 
If  there  are  no  solid  cars  of  less  than  carload  freight  for  the  named  destin- 
ations, the  freight  may  receive  another  or  several  transfers  before  reaching 
final  destination.  The  foregoing  explains  what  is  meant  by  "handling  to 
which  less  than  carload  freight  is  necesssarily  subjected"  and  also  explains 
the  delay  that  some  shipments  encounter  before  reaching  their  destination; 
but  freight  is  being  handled  faster  and  more  expeditiously  now  than 
during  any  other  previous  era,  due  mainly  to  the  competition  from  a  speed 
standpoint  offered  the  rail  carriers  by  motor  transportation. 

Getting  back  to  our  subject  "marking"  shippers  should  be  particular 
not  only  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Rule  No.  6  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Freight  Classification,  but  should  also  guard  against  errors  in 
marking.  An  example  of  erroneous  marking  which  is  typical  occured  in 
stencilling  a  shipment  of  five  cases  of  clothing  for  the  Post  Quartermaster, 
Marine  Barracks,  Quantico,  Va.,  and  a  similiar  shipment  of  six  cases  for 
the  Post  Quartermaster,  Marine  Barracks,  Parris  Island,  S.  C.  The  bills 
of  lading  and  shipping  orders  were  correctly  prepared  and  the  shipments 
waybilled  by  the  carrier  accordingly,  but  in  error  the  entire  eleven  cases 
were  marked  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  Post  Quartermaster,  Marine 
Barracks,  Quantico,  Va.  The  mistake  was  not  detected  by  the  carrier  at 
shipping  point  and  as  a  result  the  delivering  carrier  at  Quantico  re- 
ceived six  cases  in  excess  of  the  quantity  billed  and  the  carrier  at  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  was  six  cases  short,  causing  an  endless  amount  of  corres- 
pondence which  could  have  been  avoided  by  proper  marking  in  the  first 
instance  or  comparison  of  the  marks  with  shipping  order  and  bill  of 
lading  before  the  goods  were  allowed  to  go  forward.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  held  that,  besides  being  expressly  so  provided 
in  the  rules  of  freight  classification,  it  is  on  broad  general  grounds  the 
duty  of  a  shipper  to  correctly  mark  packages  of  less  than  carload  freight. 

In  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co.  vs.  U.  S.  Express  Co.,  26  I.  C.  C.  561, 
and  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  vs.  B.  &  O.  Railroad  Co.,  28  I.  C.  C. 
401,  it  was  held  that  where  a  shipment  was  erroneously  marked  the  shipper 
making  the  error  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  resulting  freight  charges, 
and  the  fact  that  the  correct  address  was  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading  is 
not  material. 

Marks  on  freight  should  include  the  name  and  address  of  shipper, 
preceded  by  the  word  "From."  While  not  mandatory,  the  inclusion  of 
this  information  is  helpful  in  that  it  enables  the  carrier  to  notify  the 
shipper  in  case  the  shipment  becomes  separated  from  the  waybill  or  is 
unclaimed  by  consignee. 

Marking  should  stand  out  in  bold  relief  to  secure  rapid  handling 
and  checking.  No  matter  how  carefully  a  shipper  may  construct  his 
container  or  pack  the  goods  therein,  if  marks  are  illegible,  easily  rubbed 
off,  or  become  blurred  from  dampness  or  unreadable  by  chafing,  delay  or 
loss  may  result.  Losses  from  improper  marking  almost  equal  those  due 
to  improper  packing 

If  secondhand  containers  are  used,  old  marks  should  be  removed. 
Proper  marking  includes  four  essentials :  First,  completeness  and  agreement 
in  every  detail  with  shipping  order  and  bill  of  lading;  second,  legibility; 
third,  ability  to  stay  with  the  package,  piece  or  bundle  of  freight  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  fourth  resistance  to  handling  and  dampness.  Packages 
containing  fragile  articles,  or  articles  packed  in  glass  or  earthenware, 
should  be  marked  "Fragile— Handle  with  care."  Street  addresses  are  not 
mandatory  but  help  to  a  great  extent,  especially  if  shipment  is  destined 
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to  a  large  city  or  town  and  are  essential  in  marking  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  or  personal  property  to  the  homes  of  Marine  Corps  personnel. 

There  are  in  many  states  two  or  more  towns  with  the  same  name, 
and  in  such  instance  the  county  as  well  as  the  state  should  be  shown  on 
the  package.  Then  there  are  destinations  which  are  located  off  the  railroads 
or  not  reached  by  any  railroad  but  must  be  delivered  at  a  point  on  the 
railroad  nearest  thereto. 

Several  summers  ago  when  President  Coolidge  spent  his  vacation 
at  Paul  Smith's,  New  York,  in  the  Adirondacks,  shipments  by  freight  had 
to  be  made  to  Lake  Clear  Junction,  N.  Y.,  because  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  did  not  reach  Paul  Smith's,  N.  Y. 

President  Hoover's  present  camp  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  is 
another  instance  of  a  destination  being  located  off  the  railroad.  This 
camp  is  on  the  Rapidan  River  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Madison 
County,  Va.,  and  there  is  no  railroad  touching  Criglersville,  the  nearest 
town  or  village.  On  the  Southern  Railway,  there  is  a  town  by  the  name  of 
Rapidan,  but  the  camp  near  Criglersville  is  farther  away  from  this  town 
than  it  is  from  either  Orange  or  Culpeper.  The  freight  must  be  hauled 
by  Marine  Corps  truck  from  the  railroad  to  the  camp,  so  in  this  wild 
mountain  country  where  good  roads  are  rare  the  condition  of  the  roads 
must  be  given  consideration.  Therefore,  delivery  of  all  freight  to  Camp 
Rapidan  is  taken  at  Culpeper  because  the  road  is  better  from  that  town 
to  the  camp,  even  though  Orange  is  nearer  in  actual  miles.  Freight 
destined  to  the  Marine  Detachment  located  at  the  President's  camp 
must  be  marked  to  show  that  delivery  will  be  taken  at  Culpeper,  Va.,  on 
the  Southern  Railway,  and  the  bill  of  lading  must  also  show  the  railroad 
point  and  the  final  destination. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS. 

1.  First  of  all  what  should  be  the  main  consideration  in  packing  a 
shipment  and  what  question  should  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
all  packers  of  freight? 

Ans.  The  interest  of  the  consignee  or  ultimate  receiver  of  the  freight  as 
to  whether  the  shipment  may  be  in  shape  for  the  use  intended, 
should  be  the  consideration  and  every  packer  of  freight  should  ask 
himself  the  question,  "Will  this  shipment  reach  destination  in  good 
condition  without  damage?" 

2.  What  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  loss  and  damage  to 
freight  shipments  and  what  publication  provides  the  packing  require- 
ments for  interstate  shipments?  What  is  the  general  requirement, 
also  for  fragile  articles? 

Ans.  One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  loss  and  damage  to  freight  ship- 
ments is  the  inadequacy  of  packages  or  containers.  The  Consolidated 
Classification  requires  that  the  package  or  container  must  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  afford  reasonable  and  proper  protection  to  the 
freight  and  that  fragile  articles  shall  be  protected  by  adequate 
packing  material  within  the  container. 

3.  Suppose  a  shipment  is  tendered  to  the  carrier  in  a  package  or 
container  not  authorized  by  the  Consolidated  Classification,  if  this 
publication  governs  the  movement,  what  has  the  carrier  the  right 
to  do? 

Ans.  Either  to  refuse  the  shipment  or  to  accept  it  and  assess  a  higher 
rate  or  penalty  charge  in  accordance  with  rule  5  of  the  Classification, 
if  the  kind  of  packing  is  provided  for  in  this  rule. 

4.  May  a  carrier  be  held  responsible  or  liable  for  loss  or  damage 
resulting  directly  from  the  use  of  inadequate  containers  or  interior 
packing  and  by  what  condition  of  the  Government  bill-of-lading  is 
this  made  applicable  to  Government  shipments? 

Ans.  The  requirements  of  the  uniform  or  commercial  bill-of-lading  provide 
that  the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  damage  due  to  an  act 
or  default  of  the  shipper  or  owner;  therefore,  the  carrier  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  resulting  directly  from  the  use 
of  inadequate  containers  or  interior  packing  material.  Condition 
No.  2  of  Government  bill-of-lading  makes  it  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  and  requirements  of  the  uniform  or  commercial  bill-of- 
lading. 

5.  Why  should  less  carload  freight  be  packed  in  stronger  containers 
than  straight  carloads  of  one  commodity? 

Ans.  Because  less  carload  freight  usually  consists  of  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  articles  that  usually  cannot  be  packed  as  solidly  as  a 
straight  carload  of  one  commodity,  and  if  not  in  substantial  con- 
tainers loss  or  damage  may  result  from  rough  handling  or  the  shift- 
ing of  the  load  in  the  car  while  in  transit. 

6.  Why  is  it  that  articles  securely  packed  are  given  lower  rates  than 
the  same  articles  in  less  secure  packages? 

Ans.  Because  the  carrier  does  not  assume  as  much  risk  and  is,  therefore, 
not  as  liable  for  the  value  of  loss  or  damage. 

7.  Should  articles  of  different  descriptions  be  packed  in  the  same  con- 
tainer when  there  is  considerable  weight  involved?  Suppose  200 
pounds  of  hardware  was  packed  in  the  same  box  with  50  pounds  of 
clothing,  the  ratings  being  3rd  class  on  the  hardware  at  25  cents  per 
100  pounds  and  1st  class  on  the  clothing  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds, 
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how  would  the  charges  be  computed  and  how  much  overcharge 
would  there  be  by  so  packing? 
Ans.  No.  If  they  were  packed  in  the  same  container  the  rate  on  the 
entire  weight  of  the  package  would  be  the  rate  provided  for  the 
highest  article  in  the  container.  If  the  200  pounds  of  hardware  and 
50  pounds  of  clothing  were  in  the  same  container  the  charges  would 
be  for  250  pounds  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds — $1.88  and  if  in 
separate  boxes  the  charges  would  be  88  cents  or  an  overcharge  of 
$1.00. 

8.  What  are  the  three  cardinal  rules  of  packing  to  be  considered  to 
obtain  the  cheapest  rates? 

Ans.  The  material  and  style  of  package  which  will  fully  protect  shipment 
at  the  least  expense  in  construction. 

The  style  of  package  which  secures  the  lowest  classification  or  rating. 
The  style  and  material  of  package  which  reduces  the  tare  or  dead 
weight. 

9.  What  is  the  tare  weight  of  a  package  when  ready  for  shipment? 
Illustrate  some  of  the  methods  of  reducing  tare  weight  of  freight 
containers. 

Ans.  The  tare  weight  is  the  actual  weight  of  the  package  or  container 
without  the  freight.  Tare  weight  may  be  reduced  by  using  the 
lightest  lumber  for  boxes  or  crates  if  the  safety  of  the  goods  is  not 
impaired,  by  changing  the  styles  of  packages  to  reduce  bulk  and 
tare  weight;  to  crate  when  the  same  rate  is  provided  for  both  crate 
and  box,  to  wire  iron  castings  in  bundles  weighing  25  pounds  or 
over  instead  of  putting  them  in  bags,  barrels,  boxes  or  crates  as 
each  take  the  same  rate,  etc. 

10.  On  what  weight  are  the  freight  charges  computed  on  a  box  of 
clothing  ready  for  shipment? 

Ans.    On  the  gross  weight  of  the  box  and  its  contents. 

11.  How  does  the  style  of  a  package  and  its  bulk  affect  the  freight 
charges  on  it  and  why?  Illustrate  some  of  the  ways  of  reducing  the 
bulk  of  freight  shipments  and  how  the  charges  may  be  reduced  by 
changing  the  style  of  packages  already  in  use. 

Ans.  A  large  bulky  package  will  take  more  space  in  a  freight  car  than  a 
small  compact  package,  therefore,  higher  rates  will  be  assessed  on 
the  large  package  because  the  carrier  can  load  more  small  packages 
in  the  car  and  thus  derive  greater  revenue  from  the  freight  in  the 
car.  To  offset  this,  higher  rates  are  charged  on  large  bulky  packages. 
Knocking  down,  when  possible,  nesting  hollow  articles  and  com- 
pression are  some  of  the  ways  of  reducing  bulk.  When  a  lower  rate 
is  provided  for  freight  in  barrels  with  wooden  tops,  the  barrel  should 
not  be  provided  with  cloth  tops  because  the  cost  of  the  wooden  top 
would  not  offset  the  difference  in  rate;  therefore,  if  cloth  tops  are 
used  the  style  should  be  changed  to  wood  tops.  If  by  taking  a 
certain  part  off  of  a  machine  a  lower  rate  results,  this  should  be 
done  and  if  same  rate  is  provided  for  freight  in  barrels  with  or 
without  tops  and  barrels  with  tops  are  now  used,  change  the  style 
and  discontinue  the  expense  of  making  tops  for  barrels. 

12.  A  shipment  of  five  transformers  weighing  4375  pounds  is  to  be  made 
from  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  to  Warren,  Ohio,  for  reconditioning.  How 
should  it  be  packed  to  obtain  the  lowest  rate?  What  is  the  amount 
of  overcharge  if  in  crates  or  boxes  the  rate  is  $1.83  per  100  pounds 
and  it  is  accepted  by  the  carrier  without  packing  and  under  rule  5 
of  the  Consolidated  Classification  the  penalty  rating  is  three  classes 
higher  or  $3.22%  per  100  pounds? 
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Ans.  The  transformers  should  be  crated  on  which  the  rate  is  $1.83  per 
100  pounds  or  for  4375  pounds  the  charges  are  $80.06.  The  penalty 
charges  on  the  loose  transformers  are  4375  pounds  at  $3.22%  per 
100  pounds  or  $141.09,  making  an  overcharge  of  $61.03. 

13.  In  packing  automobiles  and  airplanes  container  costs  are  a  large 
item.  What  have  you  learned  about  the  cost  of  constructing 
containers  for  these  conveyances? 

Ans.  To  box  a  large  bombing  plane  it  sometimes  costs  as  much  as 
$5,000.00,  $200.00  is  the  average  cost  of  boxing  small  planes,  while 
the  cost  of  boxing  automobiles  usually  is  from  $75.00  to  $150.00, 
dependent  upon  where  the  work  is  done. 

14.  Sum  up  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  why  freight  for  export  to  foreign 
countries  should  be  packed  more  securely  than  domestic  freight. 

Ans.  Because  of  rough  handling  by  the  carriers  and  at  foreign  ports; 
because  the  freight  sometimes  has  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
port  to  the  inland  by  primitive  means,  such  as  bull  carts,  pack 
horses,  or  otherwise;  because  of  risk  from  dampness  and  moisture, 
sea  water,  etc.;  because  of  pilfering  by  crews  of  the  carriers  and 
others,  both  on  shipboard  and  perhaps  while  lying  on  the  docks  in 
foreign  countries.  The  containers,  therefore,  should  be  stronger 
and  be  constructed  to  withstand  such  risks  as  mentioned  herein. 

15.  Explain  the  difference  in  loading  freight  in  freight  cars  from  a  rail 
carrier's  platform  and  the  loading  of  ocean  line  steamers  from  a 
water  carrier's  dock. 

Ans.  Freight  is  trucked  from  a  platform  of  a  rail  carrier's  freight  depot 
to  the  level  floor  of  a  box  car  and  packed  therein,  while  on  arrival 
at  a  seaport  an  export  shipment  is  transferred  or  drayed  to  the 
steamer's  pier  and  dumped  on  its  floor.  In  loading  the  ship  a 
number  of  packages,  cases,  barrels,  bales,  etc.,  perhaps  a  ton  or  more 
in  weight,  are  heaped  together  in  the  middle  of  a  heavy  rope  net 
or  sling,  the  ends  of  which  are  gathered  together  and  fastened  to  a 
hook  at  the  end  of  a  dangling  rope.  The  whole  is  hoisted  high 
into  the  air  by  cranes  and  winches,  swung  outward  over  the  open 
hatch  and  lowered  with  a  rush  into  the  ship's  hold.  Swinging  to 
and  fro  at  the  end  of  a  long  rope  the  heavy  load  bangs  against 
the  sides  of  the  hatchway  and  may  arrive  at  the  bottom  with  a 
crash.  As  the  net  is  loosened  the  piled  packages  tumble  about  from 
a  height  of  several  feet. 

16.  Why  should  packages  for  export  shipments  be  reduced  to  occupy 
the  smallest  space  possible? 

Ans.  Because  most  ocean  freight  rates  are  based  on  the  cubic  measure- 
ment of  the  container. 

17.  What  is  the  primary  object  of  marking  freight  shipments? 

Ans.  So  that  the  carrier  will  know  whom  it  is  from,  whom  it  is  for  and 
to  what  place  it  should  go. 

18.  Give  an  example  of  the  trouble  incurred  by  errors  in  marking  when 
similar  shipments  are  to  go  to  two  different  posts,  say  5  boxes  of 
clothing  to  Quantico,  Va.,  and  6  boxes  of  clothing  to  Parris  Island. 

Ans.  Errors  in  marking  cause  shipments  to  sometimes  check  short  at  one 
destination  and  over  at  another.  If  5  boxes  of  clothing  for  Quantico 
and  6  boxes  for  Parris  Island  were  all  marked  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  consignee  at  Quantico,  and  the  mistake  not  detected 
by  the  carrier,  Quantico  would  receive  6  cases  more  than  the  bill 
of  lading  and  invoice  called  for  and  Parris  Island  would  be  short 
the  6  cases  causing  an  endless  amount  of  correspondence,  which 
could  have  been  avoided  if  the  marking  had  been  correct  and  had 
been  checked  before  being  delivered  to  carrier. 


19.  When  there  are  two  cities  or  towns  in  a  state  with  the  same  name 
and  your  package  is  destined  to  one  of  them,  how  may  the  ship- 
ment be  marked  so  the  carrier  will  know  to  which  of  these  towns 
the  package  should  go? 

Ans.  The  county  in  which  located  should  be  shown  in  addition  to  other 
address  and  marks. 

20.  When  a  package  is  destined  to  a  town  or  city  not  located  on  a 
railroad  what  information  other  than  the  destination  should  also  be 
shown  on  the  package?  How  would  you  mark  a  shipment  destined 
to  Camp  Rapidan,  Va.,  and  why? 

Ans.  The  nearest  railroad  station  to  the  destination  at  which  delivery 
must  be  taken  should  be  shown  in  addition  to  destination.  Camp 
Rapidan  is  located  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  off  the  railroad  and 
because  of  the  best  road  thereto,  Culpeper,  Va.,  is  nearest  railroad 
station  at  which  delivery  may  be  taken,  therefore,  packages  for  Camp 
Rapidan  should  show  this  additional  information,  "Railroad  Station, 
Culpeper,  Va." 
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BILLS  OF  LADING 


We  now  have  our  shipment  packed  and  marked,  and  the  next  step 
is  to  issue  the  bill  of  lading.  The  bill  of  lading  is  the  most  important 
document  issued  in  connection  with  the  shipment,  and  much  care  should 
be  exercised  in  its  preparation  and  issue.  The  bill  of  lading  is  the  contract 
between  the  shipper  and  the  carrier,  and  governs  the  route  and  the  charges 
in  most  cases. 

Article  16-221  describes  the  Government  bill  of  lading  telling  us  that 
it  has  three  parts: 

The  original  (Form  NMC-739) 

Shipping  order  (Form  NMC  739  B) 

The  memorandum  (Form  NMC  739  A) 
There  is  also  an  additional  sheet  to  the  original,  shipping  order,  or  mem- 
orandum (Form  NMC-739  C)  when  shipment  is  so  extensive  as  to  require 
more  than  one  sheet. 

Article  16-221  deals  with  the  numbering  of  bills  of  lading  and  is 
very  important  from  the  standpoint  that  all  bills  of  lading  are  identified 
by  their  number.  Each  post  is  assigned  a  series  of  numbers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  fiscal  year,  and  the  fiscal  year  should  always  be  shown 
after  the  number,  with  a  dash  between  as,  M-1129-32.  It  is  very  important, 
as  I  have  previously  said,  that  each  post  use  its  assigned  numbers  on  bills 
of  lading  and  that  they  do  not  use  numbers  not  assigned  to  them.  Bills 
of  lading  are  identified  by  their  numbers  and  at  Headquarters  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  locate  a  bill  of  lading  without  its  correct  number,  as  they 
are  filed  according  to  numbers  and  records  are  kept  according  to  posts 
and  the  numbers  assigned  the  posts.  I  want  to  impress  this  indelibly 
upon  you  so  that  when  you  are  invested  with  the  responsibility  of  issuing 
bills  of  lading  you  will  always  be  careful  to  show  the  correct  numbers  in 
consecutive  order  which  are  assigned  the  post  issuing  same. 

Many  errors  are  noted  in  regard  to  numbers  on  bills  of  lading,  the 
most  common  being  the  duplication  of  numbers,  where  more  than  one 
bill  of  lading  will  bear  the  same  number,  and  the  use  of  numbers  not 
assigned  to  the  post.  As  an  illustration,  the  San  Francisco  Depot  started 
the  use  of  incorrect  numbers  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1928,  and  had  issued 
so  many  bills  of  lading  before  the  error  was  discovered  at  Headquarters 
that  they  were  allowed  to  continue  with  these  numbers.  The  numbers, 
assigned  to  the  Depot  of  Supplies,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  were  32301  to 
34300.  The  numbers  used  began  with  32001,  which  were  included  in  the 
series  of  numbers  assigned  to  the  Marine  Barracks  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 
The  resulting  confusion  until  San  Francisco  reached  the  number  32301, 
which  was  the  first  number  assigned  it,  can  be  seen.  In  correspondence 
when  only  the  number  of  the  bill  of  lading  was  referred  to,  it  became 
necessary  to  look  under  both  stations  if  it  were  in  the  series  32001  or  32301. 

Article  16-221  tells  us  that  the  same  series  of  numbers  are  used 
beginning  at  the  first  number  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  this  is  an  important 
thing  to  remember,  as  many  posts,  instead  of  beginning  at  the  first  number 
assigned  it,  continue  using  the  numbers  in  consecutive  order  until  the 
error  is  called  to  their  attention  by  Headquarters. 
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Article  16-221  tells  us  how  to  issue  the  bill  of  lading.  One  copy 
each  of  the  original  and  shipping  order  and  three  copies  of  the  memoran- 
dum will  be  used,  and  these  five  copies  should  be  made  on  the  typewriter 
simultaneously  by  the  use  of  carbon  paper.  One  of  the  three  memorandum 
copies  will  be  plainly  stamped  or  endorsed,  "Property  Received  Copy,"  and 
another,  "Property  Shipped  Copy."  The  shipping  order  will  be  signed  by 
the  officer  making  the  shipment. 

Article  16-221  (par.  4)  is  in  regard  to  showing  the  name  of  the  issuing 
officer,  as  well  as  his  official  designation,  in  the  space  provided  for  "con- 
signor." 

We  learn  from  article  16-222  (par.  1  and  2)  that  three  copies,  original, 
shipping  order,  and  unstamped  memorandum  (but  not  the  "Property  Re- 
ceived" nor  the  "Property  Shipped"  copies)  should  accompany  the  ship- 
ment when  delivered  to  the  carrier.  The  agent  of  the  carrier  will  retain 
the  shipping  order,  receipt  the  original  and  memorandum  and  return 
them  to  the  shipping  officer. 

We  have  already  learned  the  difference  between  the  consignor  and 
the  consignee,  and  article  16-221  (par.  5)  tells  us  that  the  consignor,  or  as 
we  have  learned,  the  shipper,  is  the  officer  who  issues  the  original  bill  of 
lading.  It  also  tells  us  that  the  consignee  is  the  person  to  whom  the  last 
carrier  turns  over  the  shipment  and,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  the  person 
for  whom  the  property  shipped  is  intended. 

To  illustrate  this  last  point  we  will  say  that  we  have  a  shipment 
to  make  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  via  commercial 
carrier.  This  shipment  would  necessarily  have  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia 
to  move  to  Nicaragua  via  ocean  carrier.  The  consignee  to  be  shown  on 
the  package  and  on  the  bill  of  lading  would  be  the  Quaker  Line,  Reading 
Terminal,  Pier  24,  North,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  ultimate  consignee  in 
Nicaragua. 

Article  16-222  (par.  3)  deals  with  the  disposition  of  the  original  bill  of 
lading.  The  original  bill  of  lading  after  being  receipted  by  the  agent  for 
the  receiving  carrier  and  returned  to  the  consignor  will  be  promptly  mailed 
to  the  consignee  in  order  that  the  original  bill  of  lading  can  be  promptly 
accomplished  to  the  carrier  upon  receipt  of  shipment. 

Article  16-222  (par.  4)  tells  us  that  the  consignee  upon  receipt  of  the 
shipment  will  accomplish  and  surrender  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  carrier 
who  makes  delivery,  being  particular  to  note  on  the  reverse  thereof  any  loss 
or  damage  that  may  exist.  This  bill  of  lading  then  becomes  the  evidence 
upon  which  settlement  for  the  service  will  be  made. 

To  accomplish  the  bill  of  lading  means  to  sign  the  consignee's 
certificate  of  delivery,  showing  thereon  the  name  of  the  last  carrier  and 
the  exact  weight  received.  This  upon  surrender  is  the  weight  upon  which 
the  charges  will  be  settled,  and  no  other.  Notations  as  to  loss  or  damage 
on  the  reverse  side  are  most  important,  and  all  of  you  expecting  to  have 
anything  to  do  in  connection  with  receiving  freight  shipments  should 
take  great  pains  to  see  that  all  notations  as  to  loss  and  damage  appear 
thereon  with  the  invoice  value  of  the  article  lost  or  damaged.  These 
notations  are  the  information  that  Headquarters  depends  upon  when 
submitting  claims  to  the  carrier,  and  many  errors  in  connection  with  this 
phase  of  receipting  for  shipments  occur  which  can  be  avoided  if  strict 
attention  is  paid  to  the  instructions,  both  in  article  16-222  and  on  the 
reverse  of  the  bill  of  lading.  Often  shipments  will  be  received  and  the 
certificate  of  delivery  accomplished  to  the  carrier  without  exception,  and, 
upon  minute  examination  after  reaching  the  post  or  storehouse,  a  loss  or 
damage  is  discovered  that  would  have  been  noticed  upon  the  proper 
examination  before  accomplishing  the  bill  of  lading.  The  balance  of  article 
16-222  takes  care  of  the  various  steps  in  connection  with  the  receipting 
of  bill  of  lading  in  the  absence  of  the  consignee,  the  proper  carrier  on 
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delivery  receipt,  disposition  of  the  various  copies,  etc.,  and  needs  no 
lengthy  explanation. 

Article  16-223  tells  us  that  through  bills  of  lading  will  be  issued  in 
all  instances  between  initial  and  ultimate  points  of  shipment,  including 
those  for  service  over  land  grant  and  bond- aided  lines,  except  where 
specific  instructions  to  the  contrary  have  been  given. 

Bills  of  lading  reading  from  point  of  origin  to  destination  are  usually 
issued  when  the  shipment  is  to  move  from  a  point  of  origin  to  a  destination, 
both  within  the  United  States,  via  all  rail;  but  there  are  instances  in 
which  such  a  bill  of  lading  would  not  be  in  order.  Such  cases  are  when 
a  shipment  is  moving  from  an  inland  point  to  a  port  for  export  to  points 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States.  As  an  illustration, 
we  will  say  there  is  a  shipment  to  go  from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  an  ultimate 
consignee  in  Corinto,  Nicaragua.  Two  bills  of  lading  would  be  issued  for 
such  shipment,  one  to  cover  the  movement  from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  via  all  rail  and  the  other  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Corinto, 
Nicaragua.  In  such  an  instance  the  shipment  would  be  ordinarily  con- 
signed to  the  Quaker  Line  for  the  ultimate  consignee  in  Nicaragua.  The 
second  bill  of  lading  would  show  the  ultimate  consignee  in  Nicaragua. 
There  are  other  instances  when  shipments  for  export  might  be  consigned 
to  the  Post  Quartermaster  at  New  York,  or  a  Marine  Corps  representative 
at  some  other  port,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  the  shipment 
or  the  shipment  is  to  move  via  Government  transport.  In  such  instances 
two  bills  of  lading  are  not  necessary  as  the  Post  Quartermaster  or  other 
representative  will  issue  the  second  bill  of  lading. 

Another  instance  of  where  only  one  bill  of  lading  will  be  issued 
instead  of  two  is  when  shipments  of  household  goods  are  made  from 
foreign  countries  in  bond,  for  release  by  the  Customs  officials.  On  this 
class  of  traffic,  bills  of  lading  should  be  issued  to  the  port  of  entry  into 
the  United  States  leaving  the  issuance  of  the  bill  of  lading  from  port  of 
entry  to  destination,  if  destined  to  a  point  beyond,  to  the  officer  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  at  the  port  of  entry.  Much  inconvenience 
and  labor  resulted  in  connection  with  the  household  goods  of  several 
officers  returning  from  Nicaragua  just  after  the  earthquake.  The  house- 
hold goods  were  in  bond,  necessitating  release  by  the  Customs  authorities 
before  possession  could  be  obtained  by  the  owners.  Instead  of  issuing  one 
bill  of  lading  and  consigning  the  entire  lot  to  the  Post  Quartermaster, 
Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  letting  him  issue  the 
second  bill  of  lading  to  Quantico,  Washington,  Pensacola,  etc.,  the  final 
destinations,  after  obtaining  release  by  the  Customs  authorities;  through 
bills  of  lading  were  issued  reading  to  various  destinations.  When  the  ship- 
ments arrived  at  New  York  the  carrier  refused  to  deliver  them  without 
the  presentation  of  the  bills  of  lading;  and,  as  the  original  bills  of  lading 
had  been  mailed  to  the  final  destinations,  much  unnecessary  delay  and 
trouble  was  experienced.  Headquarters  finally  had  the  original  bills  of 
lading  sent  to  Washington  where  all  the  headings  were  changed  to  read 
New  York.  Delivery  and  release  by  the  Customs  authorities  was  obtained 
by  the  Post  Quartermaster  by  accomplishing  the  bills  of  lading  showing 
destination,  New  York,  N.  Y.  New  bills  of  lading  were  issued  to  each  of  the 
final  destinations  and  shipments  were  forwarded  to  their  owners  thereon. 

Bills  of  lading  covering  carload  lots  should  always  show  the  car 
initial  and  number;  and,  when  a  shipment  is  made  under  special  rates 
contracted  for  or  a  rate  that  is  not  published  in  the  freight  tariff  govern- 
ing, notations  as  to  this  rate  and  the  authority  therefor  will  be  shown  on 
the  bill  of  lading,  as  outlined  in  articles  16-224  and  16-225. 

As  an  illustration  of  showing  a  rate  on  the  bill  of  lading  as  con- 
templated by  article  16-225,  I  will  cite  the  rate  war  recently  ended  on 
March  1st,  1932,  between  the  Intercoastal  steamship  carriers  which  has 
been  previously  referred  to  in  these  lectures.    This  war  was  in  progress 
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for  over  a  year  and  during  that  time  the  tariff  rates  were  suspended, 
making  it  necessary  to  send  out  proposals  requesting  bids  on  carload 
tramc.  The  carrier  offering  the  lowest  rate,  or  bidding  the  lowest,  was 
tne  carrier  to  receive  the  shipment,  and,  as  the  bill  of  lading  was  the 
contract  lor  the  services,  the  rate  was  shown  thereon  and  became  a  part 
01  tne  contract,  i  remember  one  shipment  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
tian  Francisco,  Calif.,  consisting  01  miscellaneous  property  ana  supplies  on 
which  two  carriers  Did  the  same  rate,  $.24  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
weight  of  the  shipment  was  approximately  150,u00  pounds,  and  on  account 
01  tne  tie  bids  each  carrier  was  given  75,0U0  pounds.  On  the  bills  of  lading 
was  shown  "24  cents  per  100  pounds,  authority,  bid  of  carrier  in  letter 
dated  Feb.  25,  1932." 

Article  16-226  brings  us  to  the  issuance  of  bills  of  lading  to  cover 
shipments  destined  to  points  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States;  and  we  learn  tnat  the  bill  of  lading  should  show,  in  addition  to 
tne  consignee  and  hnai  destination,  several  other  items  that  have  an  im- 
portant Deanng.  First,  the  value  of  the  entire  shipment,  except  the  value 
of  housenoid  goods  shipped  at  a  limited  valuation  or  the  value  of  property 
handled  with  troops,  snould  not  be  indicated  on  the  bill  of  lading.  The 
cubic  measurement  in  cubic  ieet  must  always  be  shown.  Value  may  be 
snown  in  one  amount  for  the  entire  shipment,  but  measurements  should 
be  in  detail,  not  snowing  the  three  dimensions  but  the  number  of  cubic 
ieet  or  decimal  thereof  tor  each  item.  Erasures,  interlineations,  or  alter- 
ations in  a  bill  of  lading  should  never  be  shown,  if  there  is  any  way 
possible  to  avoid  same.  When  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  change 
ic  should  be  properly  authenticated  and  explained,  and  initialed  by  the 
person  making  tne  change,  preferably  on  the  margin.  A  bill  of  lading 
issued  for  supplies  via  a  Government  transport  or  any  line  or  conveyance 
owned  or  leased  by  the  Government  should  show  that  no  payment  is  to 
be  made  for  the  service,  as  mentioned  in  article  16-227. 

Article  16-228  states  that  in  no  case  will  a  second  bill  of  lading  be 
issued  for  any  shipment,  nor  will  a  bill  of  lading  be  issued  after  the 
transportation  has  been  performed. 

Article  16-229  deals  with  the  matter  of  lost  bills  of  lading  and  is 
very  important  to  remember,  as  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  to  lose  the 
original  bill  of  lading.  Sometimes  this  is  due  to  its  going  astray  in  the 
mails  or  becoming  lost  or  mislaid  either  in  the  office  of  the  carrier  or  in 
some  other  office.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  complete  a  certificate  in 
lieu  of  bill  of  lading,  to  use  as  a  contract  or  as  evidence  that  the  services 
have  been  performed  by  the  carrier,  in  support  of  the  bill  for  freight 
charges.  There  are  several  forms  of  this  certificate  issued  by  the  various 
carriers  and  they  usually  show  all  of  the  necessary  information,  but  must 
be  signed  by  both  the  representative  of  the  carrier  and  the  consignee.  The 
Marine  Corps  has  a  certificate  in  lieu  of  bill  of  lading,  form  NMC-358,  that 
shows  only  information  as  to  the  shipment  being  made  and  received,  and 
is  signed  by  both  the  consignor  and  consignee.  When  this  form  is  used 
in  lieu  of  the  original  bill  of  lading,  the  carrier  must  also  execute  a 
certificate  showing  that  if  original  bill  of  lading  is  located,  it  will  turn 
same  over  to  the  Government  and  will  not  attempt  to  collect  duplicate 
freight  charges  thereon. 

Article  16-230  tells  us  how  to  proceed  to  insure  prompt  delivery  in 
the  absence  of  bill  of  lading.  Bills  of  lading,  being  a  contract  between  the 
Government  and  the  carrier,  should  always  show  the  exact  facts.  If 
delivery  was  made  on  a  certain  date  that  date,  and  not  the  next  day, 
should  be  shown  and  all  facts  relating  to  loss  or  damage  or  otherwise, 
which  were  apparent  and  revealed  that  day.  These  instructions  are  con- 
tained in  article  16-241  and  are  quoted  from  a  Comptroller's  decision. 

The  next  item  for  consideration  is  very  important  as  it  relates  to 
the  matter  of  when  to  use  the  commercial  bill  of  lading.    Articles  16-242 
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and  16-243  contain  these  instructions.  They  are  to  be  followed  when  tor 
some  reason  tne  Government  bill  of  lading  is  not  available.  When  a  ship- 
ment is  so  made  on  a  commercial  bill  of  lading  the  consignee  will  receipt 
lor  it  on  trie  commercial  bill  of  lading  or  express  receipt  but  he  will  attacn 
same  preierabiy  oy  pasting  to  a  Government  bill  of  lading,  accomplish  the 
certincate  of  delivery  on  tne  Government  bill  of  lading,  and  surrender  the 
entire  document  to  the  delivering  carrier.  The  receiving  officer  or  con- 
signee will  number  this  bill  of  lading  using  the  next  consecutive  number 
in  series  of  numbers  assigned  to  his  post  or  station.  After  the  number 
will  be  shown  the  letters  "COM"  as  for  example,  M-510-32-COM. 

Now  we  reach  the  most  important  items  in  connection  with  the 
issuance  of  tne  bill  of  lading,  and  these  are  the  items  that  govern  the 
rate  and  charges  that  will  be  assessed  on  the  shipment. 

The  most  important  feature  is  the  proper  description  of  the  articles 
or  commodity  composing  the  shipment.  The  use  of  technical  descriptions 
often  contuses  tne  agents  of  the  carriers  in  determining  the  proper  class- 
mcation,  and  causes  erroneous  charges  to  be  assessed.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  describe  freight  shipments  properly  as  it  is  to  pack  them 
properly.  The  law  provides  that  the  rates  shall  be  the  same  to  ail  shippers; 
out  the  most  that  the  law  can  do  is  to  assure  equal  opportunity,  it  can 
not  force  a  shipper  to  protect  himself,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  for 
each  individual  tne  proolems  of  his  own  business.  Great  inequality,  there- 
fore, still  exists  in  freight  charges,  not  because  of  special  favors  extended, 
but  because  men  do  not  realize  that  the  changing  of  a  word  or  two  or 
tne  addition  of  a  descriptive  phrase  on  a  bill  of  lading  might  reduce  the 
freight  charges  by  25  or  50  percent,  or  even  more. 

Before  continuing  on  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  school's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  under  no  circumstance  whatsoever  shall  anything 
i  say  as  to  descriptions  on  the  bill  of  lading  be  construed  as  favoring  a 
false  description  of  any  Government  or  personal  property,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  lower  rates.  While  this  is  sometimes  practiced,  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  stealing.  Furthermore,  it  is  illegal  and  punishable  by 
fine  and  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  I  believe  in  fair  treatment  of  the 
carriers  and  I  have  sometimes  been  called  to  account  by  the  powers  that 
be,  especially  the  General  Accounting  Office,  for  my  attempt  at  fair  deal- 
ing, and  I  say  only  honest  and  legitimate  descriptions,  nothing  else  should 
be  used  on  Government  bills  of  lading.  If  you  know  your  classification 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  false  or  illegal  descriptions  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  lowest  rates. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  Article  16-244  instructs  that  the  bill  of  lading 
should  describe  the  articles  comprising  the  shipment  in  accordance  with 
the  description  shown  in  the  Consolidated  Classification,  which  publication 
is  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
classifying  the  larger  percentage  of  freight  shipments  between  interstate 
points  in  the  United  States.  You  will  learn,  if  you  are  stationed  at  one 
of  the  larger  posts  where  this  classification  is  on  file,  that  it  will  be  your 
most  important  tool  of  the  trade  and  reference  book  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bill  of  lading.  It  therefore,  should  be  kept  in  good  condition, 
supplemented  up  to  date,  and  easily  accessible  at  all  times.  There  are 
times,  of  course,  when  the  descriptions  therein  should  not  be  used  in 
preparing  bills  of  lading  to  points  in  foreign  countries,  but  such  occasions 
are  very  rare.  I  might  state  that  one  of  them  is  on  shipments  from 
San  Francisco  to  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  via  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Line.  The  description  in  the  Consolidated  Classification  for  sardines  and 
salmon  in  cans  would  be,  "canned  fish  -  other  than  shell;"  however,  the 
Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  commodity  rates  published  on  each 
of  these  commodities,  the  rate  on  salmon  being  different  from  the  rate 
on  sardines.  It  then  has  a  separate  rate  on  canned  fish  and  it  can  be 
seen  that  if  a  quantity  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  fish  is  to  be  shipped 
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they  should  be  described  separately  so  that  the  higher  rate  on  canned  fish 
could  not  be  assessed  on  snipments  to  Corinto.  As  I  have  already  said, 
tne  instances  are  rare  when  the  description  as  contained  in  the  Con- 
solidated Classification  will  not  suffice.  Speaking  of  technical  names  or 
names  of  articles  or  commodities  as  known  to  the  service,  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading  in  parenthesis  after 
the  classification  description  is  shown.  In  this  connection  I  always  re- 
call the  bills  of  lading  issued  at  the  Philadelphia  Depot  some  years  ago, 
showing  as  a  description  thereon  "prepared  chalk."  I  used  to  see  these 
bills  of  lading  ever  so  often  and  I  wondered  what  so  much  prepared  chalk 
was  used  for  in  the  Marine  Corps,  but  could  do  nothing  but  pay  the  charges 
on  this  commodity  as  described  on  the  bill  of  lading.  Finally,  I  made  a 
trip  to  the  Philadelphia  Depot  and  in  handling  the  matter  with  Quarter- 
master Sergeant  Wellemeyer  he  told  me  that  tne  "prepared  chalk"  was  in 
reality  "bianco."  I  didn't  know  what  description  to  use  for  bianco  myself 
because  it  is  a  commodity  that  isn't  easy  to  classify  for  in  reality  it  is  not 
a  cleaner  but  a  sort  of  camouflage  for  leggings.  At  any  rate  I  happened 
to  notice  while  looking  over  the  original  cases  in  the  warehouse  that  some 
of  them  had  stenciled  on  the  side  or  top  the  words,  "cleaning  compound." 
Cleaning  compound  fit  the  situation  better  than  "prepared  chalk"  and 
was  accorded  a  much  lower  classification  or  rating;  and  so,  bianco  since 
then  has  always  been  described  as  "cleaning  compound."  The  lower  class- 
ification or  rating  would  have  always  obtained  had  bianco  been  so 
described  and  the  money  paid  out  as  a  result  of  the  incorrect  description 
would  have  been  saved.  You  can  see  how  important  it  is  to  describe 
shipments  correctly  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

There  are  several  articles  that  are  known  to  the  service  by  names 
other  than  the  description  provided  for  the  same  article  in  the  Consolidated 
Classification  such  as  "Mess  Gear,"  "Cresol,"  "Bunks,"  "T  Rods,"  etc.,  which 
should  be  described  in  accordance  with  the  Consolidated  Classification 
with  the  aid  of  Article  16-247  which  will  help  you  a  great  deal  in  supplying 
the  correct  classification  for  articles  mentioned  under  names  as  known  to 
the  service. 

It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  hunt  up  the  article  on  which  the 
description  is  desired,  but  to  think  of  every  possible  name  by  which  that 
article  can  be  called  and  see  if  it  is  not  included  in  the  classification 
under  more  than  one  name.  When  that  has  been  done,  study  the  rules 
in  the  front  of  the  classification,  where  valuable  information  affecting 
your  shipment  may  be  found.  In  issuing  a  Government  bill  of  lading  the 
freight  should  be  described  as  nearly  as  possible  just  as  it  is  in  the 
Classification  governing  it.  Errors  in  bills  of  lading  are  usually  due  to  in- 
sufficient or  improper  description  either  of  the  article  itself  or  the  method 
of  packing,  or  both. 

The  bill  of  lading  should  always  show  the  mode  or  kind  of  packing 
and,  as  said  previously,  the  packing  should  always  comply  with  the  packing- 
provided  in  the  Consolidated  Classification  unless  the  shipment  is  to  travel 
overseas.  In  the  latter  instance,  special  packing  should  be  provided  in 
accordance  with  conditions  the  shipment  must  encounter.  If  the  article 
is  knocked  down,  nested,  or  otherwise,  this  fact  should  be  shown  on  the 
bill  of  lading  and  the  material  composing  the  article  in  such  cases  should 
be  stated  thereon  as  "wood,"  "iron,"  "copper,"  "enameled  ware,"  "tinware," 
etc. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  proper  descriptions  and  the  import- 
ance of  not  omitting  a  single  notation  as  to  the  packing  or  form  of 
shipment,  until  April  7,  1932,  the  Consolidated  Classification  specified  two 
ratings  on  aluminum  articles,  one  for  decorated  aluminum  articles  and 
another  for  undecorated.  If,  the  aluminum  ware  was  decorated  and  was 
not  nested  or  flat,  it  could  be  shipped  in  barrels  or  boxes  at  the  double 
first  class  rating.    If  the  decorated  aluminum  ware  was  nested  or  flat  it 
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couid  be  shipped  in  barrels  or  boxes  at  llA  times  first  class  rating.  On 
tne  other  nand  if  the  aluminum  ware  was  not  decorated  it  could  be  shipped 
noc  nested  or  nat  in  barrels  or  boxes  at  1%  times  first  class  and  if  nested 
or  Hat  the  rating  in  barrels  or  boxes  would  have  been  first  class. 

Suppose,  prior  to  that  date,  you  had  described  a  shipment  of 
aluminum  pans,  nested,  as  "5  ooxes  aluminum  ware,"  without  further 
description  now  couid  tne  agent  of  the  carrier  have  assessed  the  correct 
rate/  .tie  would  nave  no  uouot  assessed  the  highest  rate  provided  and 
tins  wouid  nave  oeen  an  overcharge  resulting  irom  failure  to  describe 
iuny  tne  shipment  on  the  bill  of  lading.  The  reason  I  mention  the  date 
April  7,  1932  is  because  effective  that  date  the  I.C.C.  ordered  the  carriers 
to  provide  tne  same  rate  on  aluminum  articles  whether  decorated  or  not, 
and  the  same  rates  as  formerly  applied  on  aluminum  ware  not  decorated 
apply  to  both  kinds  on  and  alter  April  7,  1932. 

Cohee  should  be  funy  described  as  to  kind,  i.e.,  green,  roasted,  or 
ground,  and  tne  manner  in  wnicn  it  is  packed.  A  bill  of  lading  reading 
"o  sacKs  of  conee"  is  indennite  and  no  doubt  will  result  in  overcnarge  due 
to  tne  many  ratings  found  in  the  Consolidated  Classification  covering  the 
difierent  kmds  of  coffee,  and  tne  difierent  modes  of  packing.  Full  des- 
cription snould  be  shown  and  tne  kinds  of  packing.  Confusion  is  en- 
countered at  Headquarters  in  the  audit  of  the  freight  bills  because  in  so 
many  instances  the  shipper  will  describe  the  coffee  as  to  kind,  but  will 
not  mention  whether  tne  sacKs  are  single  or  double;  and  as  the  ratings 
are  different  for  each  kind  of  sack,  1  Dring  this  to  the  attention  of  tne 
school  as  an  illustration  in  connection  with  an  omission  on  the  bill  of 
lading  of  important  notations  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  charges. 

Speaking  of  classification  on  coffee  reminds  me  that  I  should  explain 
briefly  tne  classification  territories.  You  will  note  that  the  Consolidated 
Classification  contains  three  columns  under  the  heading  "Ratings,"  viz. 
"Official,"  "Southern,"  and  "Western."  These  are  the  three  principal 
Classification  territories  and  an  article  may  take  a  different  classification 
according  to  which  of  these  is  applicable.  The  Official  classification  applies 
in  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Chicago,  and  north  of 
tne  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  Rivers;  tne  Southern  applies  in  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac 
Rivers;  and  the  Western  governs  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  classification  governing  the  rates  is  always  shown  on  the  title  page 
of  the  tariff  publishing  the  rates.  Generally  the  three  classifications  are 
applicable  between  the  points  in  each  respective  classification  territory. 

The  question  usually  asked  is,  "what  classification  is  applicable  to 
shipments  moving  between  the  three  classification  territories?"  I'll  tell  you. 
On  shipments  moving  between  Official  and  Southern  Classification  territor- 
ies, the  Southern  Classification  is  applicable;  between  Official  and  Western, 
Western  Classification  is  applicable;  between  Southern  and  Western,  West- 
ern Classification  is  applicable.  The  only  time  that  Official  Classification 
is  applicable  is  when  a  shipment  is  moving  between  points  in  that  territory, 
but  in  some  instances  there  may  be  exceptions  even  to  this  rule.  When 
rail  rates  are  made  to  meet  certain  water  competition  I  have  seen  rates 
between  points  in  Official  Classification  territory  made  subject  to  Southern 
Classification,  especially  when  one  of  the  points  was  on  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  territories. 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  is  to  describe  goods  under  a  general 
class  name  when  there  is  a  lower  rate  on  the  specific  kind  shipped.  A 
commercial  concern  shipped  a  quantity  of  paper  drinking  cups  as  "10 
boxes  paper  goods,  folded  flat."  This  shipment  was  given  a  first  class 
rating  for  paper  goods  not  otherwise  indexed  by  name.  An  examination 
of  the  Consolidated  Classification  would  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  paper 
drinking  cups  folded  flat  in  boxes  or  crates  take  a  second-class  rating. 
As   the   shipment   traveled   a   great   distance,   the    difference   in   freight 
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charges  due  to  the  oversight  was  a  substantial  amount,  and  when  you 
consider  hundreds  of  shipments  of  this  nature  billed  incorrectly  the  loss 
assumes  serious  proportions. 

Frequently  the  shipper  is  in  a  hurry  and  bills  out  a  shipment  in  a 
single  item  wnen  tne  dinerent  articles  ought  to  go  under  different  rates, 
seven  grate  oars,  with  a  total  weight  of  150  pounds,  moving  between  two 
points  in  Western  Classification  territory  were  billed  as  one  item.  This 
indicated  that  each  weighed  something  less  than  25  pounds,  and  was, 
thereiore,  subject  to  first-class  rates.  In  fact,  two  of  the  bars  were  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  others  and  five  of  them  weighed  25  pounds 
each,  thereiore  being  entitled  to  fourth  class.  Only  the  two  small  ones 
should  have  taken  rirst  class  if  they  could  not  be  placed  in  a  bundle 
weighing  25  pounds,  in  which  case  the  shipment  should  have  been  des- 
cribed: "5  grate  bars  25  pounds  each,  2  grate  bars  under  25  pounds  each." 

Paragraph  4  of  Article  16-244  tells  us  that  in  making  shipments  of 
articles  of  food  by  express  all  components  coming  under  the  term  of  "sub- 
sistence stores"  will  be  specified  on  the  bill  of  lading  as  '"Pood,  articles  of 
N.  O.  S.,"  and  the  designation  "'Subsistence  Stores"  will  be  shown  directly 
thereunder.  This  is  because  this  description  obtains  the  lowest  express 
rate,  while  were  the  shipment  described  as  "canned  goods,"  "coffee,"  or 
"sugar,"  etc.,  a  higher  rate  would  be  assessed. 

Article  16-245  reads  that  two  or  more  packages  comprising  articles 
in  no  way  analogous  should  not  be  shown  as  one  item  on  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  gives  as  an  example  "two  boxes  of  clothing  and  tent  pins."  The 
weight  of  each  article  should  be  shown  opposite  the  entry  thereof,  and 
when  articles  are  composed  of  two  or  more  parts,  or  two  or  more  articles 
are  shipped,  the  weights  thereof  should  not  be  combined  and  shown  as  one 
weight,  as  ior  example  "motorcycle  and  side  car"  each  packed  separately. 
The  weight  of  each  package  should  be  shown  opposite  each  article,  and 
not  "two  packages  motorcycle  and  side  car,  weight  500  lbs."  Why  is  this? 
Because  in  the  instance  of  the  clothing  and  tent  pins  the  carrier  would 
not  know  the  weight  of  each  article  and  would  assess  the  rate  on  the 
combined  weight,  using  the  rate  on  the  highest  classed  article  of  the  two. 
The  instructions  in  Article  16-245  as  to  itemizing  packages  should,  there- 
fore, be  given  close  attention  when  preparing  the  bill  of  lading. 

Article  16-246  is  in  regard  to  household  effects  of  officers  and  tells 
us  that  such  effects  should  be  billed  as  household  goods,  itemizing  the 
number  of  boxes,  crates,  bundles,  etc.,  and  stating  separately  the  packages 
of  professional  books.  This  latter  item  is  the  one  greatest  fault  in  con- 
nection with  officers'  household  effects.  The  bills  of  lading  very  seldom 
show  the  profesional  books.  Whether  this  is  the  fault  of  the  officer  in 
not  specifying  the  number  of  packages  containing  professional  books  or 
the  fault  of  the  one  issuing  the  bill  of  lading,  has  never  been  determined; 
but  if  it  were  always  a  rule  to  inquire  of  the  officer  as  to  the  number  of 
packages  containing  professional  books  and  the  weights  thereof  a  great 
deal  of  this  trouble  could  be  eliminated.  It  is  quite  troublesome  at  Head- 
quarters to  determine  through  correspondence  the  part  of  the  shipment 
consisting  of  professional  books  when  excess  that  must  be  paid  by  the 
officer  is  involved,  professional  books  always  being  in  addition  to  his 
allowance. 

The  balance  of  Article  16-246  pertains  to  free  entry  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  of  officers,  and  other  customs  regulations  and 
I  would  like  to  bring  out  a  few  points  in  connection  with  the  entry  of 
household  goods  and  personal  effects.  In  order  that  Customs  officials  may 
inspect  locked  trunks,  chests  or  boxes,  the  officer  or  enlisted  man  request- 
ing shipment  of  his  effects  from  a  foreign  station  where  some  of  you  may 
be  on  duty  in  the  office  of  the  shipping  officer,  should  be  told  to  forward 
the  keys  to  the  officer  or  representative  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment located  at  the  port  of  entry  or  debarkation.    This  will  enable  the 
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officer  to  unlock  the  locke'd  containers  so  they  may  be  inspected  by  the 
Customs  officials.  Free  entry  into  the  United  States  will  be  permitted 
only  on  second  hand  or  used  household  goods,  and  only  on  sucn  articles 
coming  under  the  heading  of  household  goods,  as  outlined  elsewhere  in 
these  lectures.  Marine  Corps  personnel  who  have  purchased  new  rugs 
or  other  articles  of  furniture  should  be  told  that  only  articles  that  have 
been  used  can  be  entered  without  paying  the  prescribed  duty  thereon. 

We  will  proceed  to  Article  16-247  which  has  been  compiled  to  show 
description  of  articles  as  they  should  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading;  and, 
wnen  the  Consolidated  Classification  is  not  available,  this  article  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  person  issuing  bills  of  lading.  In  compiling  this  article 
all  commodities  and  articles  shipped  by  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  most 
part  were  included. 

Article  16-248  is  easily  understood  and  needs  no  explanation  as  it 
applies  only  to  shipments  of  military  impedimenta  made  in  connection 
wnn  troop  movements  and,  altnough  it  is  quite  important  at  times  and 
tnere  are  many  intricate  pnases  of  applying  it  correctly,  I  will  not  confuse 
you  with  these  at  this  time. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  Article  16-248  is  very  important  as  it  pertains  to 
the  conditions  and  instructions  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  Government 
bill  oi  lading,  and  tnere  is  no  excuse  for  not  being  familiar  with  these 
conditions  and  mstructions.  To  Marine  Corps  shippers  tne  main  condition 
is  Mo.  5  covering  tne  released  or  limited  valuation  specified  in  the  class- 
ification or  tariif  at  or  under  which  the  lowest  rate  is  available,  unless 
otherwise  indicated  on  the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading.  You  will  come  in 
contact  with  this  condition  Wo.  5  more  frequently  in  connection  with 
shipments  of  officers'  household  efiects  than  any  other  class  of  shipments. 
Altnough  I  have  already  mentioned  released  rates,  a  little  explanation  will 
probably  help  you  to  better  understand  the  instructions  in  this  paragraph: 

The  carriers  have  put  a  restriction  on  shipments  of  second  hand 
furniture  or  household  ertects  because  of  the  susceptibility  of  many  of 
these  articles  to  damage  or  breakage  caused  by  rough  handling  or  shifting 
and  jolting  of  cars  in  trains  and  otherwise.  Claims  were  so  numerous  in 
connection  with  such  shipments  that  in  order  to  protect  itself  from  paying 
out  more  in  damages  tnan  it  received  in  freight  cnarges  tlie  carrier  places 
a  limited  valuation  as  to  the  amount  it  will  be  liaoie  for  at  a  certain 
rate,  and  increases  the  rate  in  accordance  with  the  greater  valuation 
placed  on  tne  snipment,  as,  tor  instance,  the  released  or  limited  valuation 
on  household  goods  is  10  cents  per  pound  and  the  rate  for  such  valuation 
is  first  class,  in  case  of  damage  to  any  part  of  the  shipment  made  under 
tnis  valuation  the  carrier  is  only  liable  for  10  cents  per  pound,  regardless 
of  the  actual  valuation  of  the  damage.  In  cases  where  the  limited  valu- 
ation is  desired  no  notation  is  necessary,  as  condition  No.  5  takes  care  of 
such  shipments,  but,  if  a  greater  amount  of  damage  is  desired  in  case  the 
shipment  should  be  damaged,  the  actual  valuation  must  be  shown  on  the 
face  of  the  bill  of  lading.  The  Marine  Corps,  however,  will  pay  only 
charges  on  officers'  personal  effects  based  on  the  released  valuation  rate, 
and  if  the  owner  of  the  property  desires  to  recover  more  than  10  cents 
per  pound  in  damages,  should  they  occur,  he  must  specify  his  valuation 
accordingly  and  pay  the  difference  between  the  rate  at  released  valuation 
and  the  rate  that  would  be  assessed,  based  on  the  valuation  he  desires 
to  recover  in  case  of  loss  or  damage.  This  is  very  important  and  many 
cases  lately  have  been  noted  where  no  valuation  was  shown  and  the 
officer  in  his  claim  expected  or  tried  to  collect  more  than  the  valuation 
based  on  10  cents  per  pound.  In  shipments  of  household  goods  the  ship- 
per should  be  very  specific  to  obtain  from  the  officer  the  valuation  thereof, 
telling  him  that  he  must  not  expect  to  collect  for  loss  or  damages  any 
greater  amount  than  the  value  based  on  10  cents  per  pound  unless  he 
shows  on  the  bill  of  lading  the  value  he  desires  to  express,  and  also  that 
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he  must  pay  the  excess  for  such  extra  valuation.  It  is  purely  an  insurance 
proposition  and  is  similar  to  taking  out  insurance  on  parcel  post  packages. 
Now,  bear  in  mind  that  no  notation  is  necessary  because  of  condition  No.  5 
unless  the  officer  desires  to  value  his  household  goods  at  an  amount 
higher  than  10  cents  per  pound,  and  be  careful  to  show  the  exact  amount 
of  valuation  he  desires,  preferably  in  so  many  cents  or  dollars  per  pound. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  importance  of  conditions  and  instructions 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  Government  bill  of  lading  it  might  be  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  added  condition  in  red,  No.  6,  on  the  present  original 
bill  of  lading,  form  NMC  739-QM,  which  is  condition  No.  7  on  the  new 
standard  Government  bill  of  lading.  The  other  Government  departments 
are  using  the  new  standard  form  but  the  Marine  Corps  has  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  using  the  old  form  with  the  new  condition  added  until 
the  supply  is  exhausted.  It  appears  that  this  condition  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Government  bill  of  lading  at  the  instigation  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  is  strenuously  objected  to  by  rail 
carriers.    It  will  be  noted  that  it  reads: 

"In  case  of  loss,  damage,  or  shrinkage  in  transit,  the  rules 
and  conditions  governing  commercial  shipments  shall  not 
apply  as  to  period  within  which  notice  thereof  shall  be 
given  the  carriers  as  to  period  within  which  claim  therefor 
shall  be  made  or  suit  instituted." 
Many  of  the  rail  carriers  have  refused  to  accept  shipments  on  Govern- 
ment bills  of  lading  because  of  this  condition,  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
calling  it  to  the  attention  of  this  school.    The  commercial  bill  of  lading 
limits  the  period  to  nine  months  within  which  period  claims  for  loss, 
damage,  or  shrinkage  must  be  made  against  the  carriers;  and  two  years 
and  one  day  from  the  day  when  notice  in  writing  is  given  by  the  carrier 
to  the  claimant  that  the  carrier  has  disallowed  the  claim,  to  institute  suit 
for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  of  the  claim. 

It  can  be  seen  that  with  condition  No.  6  a  part  of  the  Government 
bill  of  lading  it  practically  makes  the  period  of  time  unlimited  as  to  filing 
claim  or  instituting  suit  against  carriers,  and  this  is  objected  to  by  the 
carriers  as  unfair.  The  right  of  the  Government  to  insert  such  a  condition 
in  the  bill  of  lading  without  the  consent  of  the  carriers  is  disputed,  in- 
asmuch as  the  bill  of  lading  is  a  contract  between  the  Government  and 
the  carriers  and  it  is  contended  that  one  party  to  a  contract  cannot  law- 
fully insert  therein  a  condition,  or  conditions,  objectionable  to  another 
party  thereto.  Several  of  the  Government  departments  share  the  carriers' 
view  that  the  disputed  condition  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  the  War  Department,  for  one,  has  issued  a  general  order  over  the 
signature  of  the  Secretary  of  War  deleting  this  condition  entirely,  the 
order  reading  that  prior  to  execution  the  condition  referred  to  will  be 
deleted  and  the  notation,  "By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War"  inserted 
over  the  signature  of  the  shipping  officer  in  a  suitable  place  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  bill  of  lading.  The  War  Department  claims  that  this  step 
was  taken  because  many  of  their  freight  shipments  were  refused  by  the 
carriers  unless  tendered  to  them  on  commercial  bills  of  lading,  which  pre- 
cluded the  equalization  of  land  grants  and  other  deductions  because  Gov- 
ernment bills  of  lading  were  not  used,  and  because  of  authority  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  which  was  construed  to  mean  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  could  take  such  a  step.  The  Navy  Department  has 
never  issued  instructions  on  the  subject  but  in  several  instances  where 
carriers  refused  to  accept  shipments  with  the  disputed  condition  a  part 
of  the  bill  of  lading  authority  has  been  given  the  shipping  officer  to 
delete  the  said  condition.  The  Navy  Department  handles  each  individual 
case  on  its  merits  and  will  agree  to  the  deletion  of  the  condition  if  the 
carriers  refuse  to  accept  the  bill  of  lading.  The  Marine  Corps  will  pursue 
this  same  course,  and  if  any  of  you  are  ever  called  upon  to  give  your 
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views  on  such  a  matter  you  may  say  that  authority  will  be  granted  from 
Headquarters  to  the  shipping  officer  to  delete  this  condition  if  the  carrier 
so  requests. 

Unnecessary  notations  should  not  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading 
in  connection  with  the  rate  or  any  other  service,  unless  a  special  rate,  not 
published  in  the  tariffs  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
is  contracted  for  or  granted  by  the  carrier,  in  which  case  the  rate  and  the 
authority  therefor  should  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  say  that  abbreviations  and  ditto 
marks  should  be  used  intelligently  in  billing  freight,  and  yet  a  discussion 
of  the  proper  billing  of  freight  would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention  of 
this  point  as  one  of  the  most  common  occurrences  in  describing  shipments 
on  the  bill  of  lading  is  to  use  abbreviations  or  ditto  marks.  Abbreviations 
should  never  be  used  unless  they  are  universally  known,  such  as  K.  D.,  for 
knocked  down;  S.U.,  for  set  up;  N.  O.  I.  B.  N.,  for  not  otherwise  indexed 
by  name;  L.  C.  L.,  for  less  carload;  C.  L.,  for  carload;  S. L.  &  C,  for  shippers 
load  and  count,  etc.  It  is  dangerous  to  abbreviate  names  of  articles,  the 
billing  of  freight  being  transcribed  so  many  times  that  if  it  is  not  perfectly 
clear,  there  are  many  chances  for  error.  Abbreviations  and  ditto  marks 
are  often  mistaken  for  something  entirely  different  by  the  carrier's  bill 
clerk,  who  is  not  always  in  a  position  to  inspect  shipment,  and  he  may 
assess  thereon  a  rate  considerably  higher  than  the  rate  applicable  to  the 
shipment.  For  example,  25  rolls  of  w.  paper  could  be  construed  to  mean 
wall  paper,  wax  paper,  wrapping  paper,  etc.,  all  taking  different  rates.  The 
carrier's  rule  is  when  in  doubt  apply  the  highest  rate,  and  many  times 
bills  are  paid  accordingly  because  it  is  impossibe  to  obtain  the  facts  in  the 
case  before  payment  is  made.  There  is,  of  course,  recourse  to  recovery  of 
overcharges  through  claim  channels  the  same  as  the  recovery  of  the  value 
of  loss  and  damage,  if  it  can  be  proven  that  the  shipment  actually  con- 
sisted of  a  commodity  taking  a  lower  rate,  but  the  same  rule  holds,  viz: 
Why  burden  both  the  carrier  and  yourself  with  unnecessary  correspondence 
and  refunds  when  a  little  more  time  taken  to  prepare  the  bill  of  lading 
correctly  will  eliminate  the  necesssity  for  such  a  procedure. 

There  are  times  when  certain  notations  on  the  bill  of  lading  are 
essential  and  have  a  bearing  on  what  the  correct  charges  shall  be,  and  in 
such  cases  these  notations  should  always  be  shown.  When  cars  of  certain 
dimensions  are  ordered  for  carload  shipments  the  size  of  the  car  ordered 
should  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading,  together  with  the  initial  and  number 
of  the  car  and  the  size  of  the  car  furnished  by  the  carrier.  When  a  car 
of  the  size  ordered  is  not  available  and  the  carrier  at  its  own  convenience 
furnishes  a  larger  car  or  two  smaller  cars,  this  information  together  with 
the  initials  and  numbers  of  cars  furnished  should  be  shown  on  the  bill  of 
lading. 

When  an  old  or  used  article  is  to  be  shipped  full  description  should 
be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading  to  denote  that  same  is  an  old  or  used 
article,  because  if  this  is  not  done,  the  carrier  will  charge  the  same  rate 
as  applicable  to  the  article  when  new,  which  in  most  cases  is  higher  than 
on  the  same  article  when  old  or  used. 

When  scrapped  articles  are  shipped,  such  as  old  cartridge  clips  and 
old  empty  cartridge  shells  that  have  been  used  and  are  of  no  further  use 
excepting  for  remelting  purposes,  the  description  of  these  articles  on  the 
bill  of  lading  should  be,  "Scrap  Brass  for  Remelting  Purposes."  Articles 
of  iron  or  steel,  having  value  only  for  remelting  purposes,  should  be 
knocked  to  pieces  or  actually  scrapped  before  loading  or  tenderng  to  the 
carrier,  and  should  be  shown  as,  "Scrap  Iron  or  Steel"  on  the  bill  of  lading. 
Articles  which  may  be  further  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended,  that  is,  which  have  value  other  than  for  reconversion 
into  raw  materials,  must  not  be  tendered  for  shipment  as  scrap. 

As  rates  in  most  cases  vary  with  the  kind  of  container  used  in 
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shipping  the  article  or  articles  it  is  necessary  that  the  description  of  the 
outside  container  be  given,  that  is,  whether  in  boxes,  barrels,  crates  or 
bundles.  In  making  shipment  of  wooden  articles  same  should  be  described 
on  the  bill  of  lading  as  provided  in  the  Consolidated  Classification,  i.e., 
"in  the  rough,"  "in  the  white,"  or  "finished." 

Ratings  are  determined  by  the  composition  or  constituent  elements 
of  an  article.  Although  we  seldom  have  such  a  commodity  moving,  stove 
pipe  thimbles  will  illustrate  my  statement.  If  these  articles  are  of  clay 
they  are  rated  differently  than  if  they  are  composed  of  cast  iron  and  still 
a  different  rating  applies  if  they  are  composed  of  sheet  iron,  although 
they  may  be  in  the  same  kind  of  containers  or  packages.  The  importance 
of  specifying  the  material  of  which  these  thimbles  are  made  is  evident. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  the  carrier's  bill  clerk  to  tell  by  looking  at  a 
package  said  to  contain  a  certain  article  of  what  that  article  is  made,  nor 
would  he  be  justified  in  spending  much  time  in  trying  to  find  out.  Where 
the  shipper  does  not  furnish  specific  information  as  said  before,  the  clerk 
naturally  and  rightly  so  protects  himself  and  the  carrier  by  billing  at  the 
highest  rate. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  Article  16-248  contains  instructions  as  to  consolid- 
ating shipments  of  household  goods  on  one  bill  of  lading  when  there  are 
two  or  more  officers  shipping  their  household  goods  to  the  same  point. 
This  is  very  important  and  much  confusion  and  extra  expense  to  the 
Government  may  be  avoided  if  these  instructions  are  complied  with.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  following  instructions  as  outlined  in 
paragraph  (6) :  The  Depot  Quartermaster  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  received 
the  household  goods  of  eight  officers  returning  from  China,  for  reshipment 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  The  household  goods  arrived  via  Government  trans- 
port and  instead  of  consolidating  the  eight  shipments  into  a  carload  ship- 
ment and  issuing  one  bill  of  lading  to  cover,  eight  separate  bills  of  lading 
were  issued  for  each  officer's  shipment.  This  necessitated  the  paying  of 
charges  on  the  less  than  carload  rates  and  these  charges  amounted  to  a 
total  of  $947.05  The  total  weight  of  the  eight  shipments  was  27,000  pounds 
and  had  one  bill  of  lading  been  issued  for  the  entire  shipment  the  charges 
would  have  been  $736.43,  based  on  the  carload  rate.  The  one  bill  of  lading 
should  have  shown  as  the  consignee  the  Post  Quartermaster,  Marine  Corps. 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  officers  owning  the  property.  I 
might  explain  here  that  these  household  goods  were  transported  via  water 
transportation  and  that  the  same  classification  and  minimum  weights 
provided  for  shipments  via  rail  transportation  governs.  I  make  this  ex- 
planation in  answer  to  any  question  that  might  be  asked  in  regard  to 
making  carload  or  less  than  carload  shipments  via  steamships. 

Some  might  say,  "How  can  you  make  a  carload  or  less  carload  ship- 
ment on  a  boat?"  The  answer  is  that  a  boat  or  ship  will  transport  in 
quantity  and  weight  many  carloads  and,  as  the  Consolidated  Classification 
specifies  certain  minimum  weight  for  certain  articles  in  accordance  with 
the  quantity  that  can  be  gotten  into  an  ordinary  freight  car  and  if  this 
classification  governs  a  water  rate,  the  minimum  weight  specified  for  an 
article  will  determine  whether  the  quantity  of  that  article  shipped  is  a 
carload  or  less  carload.  If  the  quantity  is  less  than  the  minimum  weight 
it  is  a  less  carload;  and,  if  the  weight  totals  the  minimum  weight  specified 
or  is  over  the  minimum  weight,  it  is  a  carload  shipment  even  though  it 
is  transported  by  boat. 

Water  rates  are  not  always  governed  by  the  Consolidated  Class- 
ification, as  I  have  told  you  before,  but  as  a  rule  water  rates  applicable 
on  intercoastal,  and  coastwise  traffic  between  ports  in  the  United  States 
are  subject  to  this  Classification,  even  though  the  rates  are  filed  with  the 
Shipping  Board  and  not  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I 
make  this  last  statement  because  the  Consolidated  Classification  is  filed 
with  the  I.  C.  C.  and  bears  an  I.  C.  C.  number. 
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Paragraph  (7)  of  article  16-248  contains  instructions  for  shipping 
airplanes  and  their  spare  parts.  Considerable  confusion  and  overcharges 
have  resulted  from  incorrect  or  insufficient  descriptions  of  aeronautical 
supplies  on  the  bill  of  lading.  All  shipping  officers  should  be  careful  to 
describe  these  articles  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  classification  applic- 
able or  as  described  in  Article  16-247.  It  is  very  important  to  show  the 
materials  of  which  the  spare  parts  are  composed,  as  "cloth  and  wood  com- 
bined." or  "metal  and  wood  combined,"  etc.,  and  not  simply  "airplane 
parts."  If  the  shipment  contains  the  knocked  down  parts  of  a  complete 
airplane  it  should  be  described  as  "one  airplane,  K.D."  In  shipping  air- 
plane propellers  the  number  of  blades  and  the  material  from  which 
constructed  should  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  I  have  tried  to  show  the  necessity  of 
exercising  extreme  care,  in  describing  goods  when  making  out  the  bill  of 
lading.  The  main  points  to  watch  are  the  description  of  the  goods  and 
of  the  packages  and  in  some  cases  a  careful  statement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  shipment  is  being  made.  As  to  the  description  of  the 
goods,  as  I  have  said  quite  a  few  times,  the  shipper  should  always  use 
the  names  of  the  articles  by  which  they  are  known  in  the  Consolidated 
Classification  or  other  publication  governing  the  rating.  These  publications 
must  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  different 
rates  are  provided  for  the  article  in  question,  depending  upon  the  material, 
the  value,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  finished,  its  use,  etc.  The  description 
must  be  as  detailed  and  explicit  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing by  the  unversed  bill  clerk  or  carrier's  agent  as  to  what  the  article 
really  is.  The  description  of  the  packing  should  state  whether  S.U.  or 
K.  D.  or  K.  D.,  flat,  whether  nested  or  not,  to  what  degree  compressed,  what 
style  of  package  used,  whether  box,  barrel,  keg,  crate,  bag,  bundle,  etc.,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Both  in  the  description  of  the  commodity  itself  as 
well  as  of  its  container,  no  abbreviations  should  be  used  except  those 
which  are  fully  established  and  generally  known.  In  making  a  statement 
of  the  conditions  under  which  a  shipment  is  made,  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised not  to  omit  any  detail  required  by  the  rule  which  provides  for  its 
transportation  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  it  is  ordinarily  carried. 
If  the  suggestions  made  in  this  summing  up  of  the  correct  preparation  of 
the  bill  of  lading  are  carefully  followed,  the  shipper  will  avoid  many  costly 
mistakes  which  he  might  otherwise  make.  It  must  not,  however,  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  entire  discussion  or  lecture  on  this  covers  the  subject 
exhaustively.  No  one  person's  experience,  however  wide,  will  bring  him  in 
touch  with  all  the  problems  of  properly  describing  freight  shipments,  but 
I  believe  this  subject  has  been  covered  sufficiently  to  give  the  school  a 
clear  idea  of  what  the  shipper  must  do  to  secure  the  advantage  of  the 
lowest  possible  rate  and  freight  charges.  Possibly  this  discussion  on  the 
bill  of  lading  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you  future  shippers  of 
Marine  Corps  freight  in  so  far  as  it  will  make  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  really  are  numerous  opportunities  for  making  expensive  errors  in 
issuing  the  bill  of  lading,  especially  in  describing  freight  for  shipment,  and 
one  aware  of  dangers  can  usually  devise  his  own  means  of  avoiding  them. 

As  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  discussion  on  the  preparation  of  the 
bill  of  lading,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  most 
important  details  that  should  appear  on  a  Government  bill  of  lading,  and 
we  will  number  them  consecutively.  It  would  be  well  to  keep  a  copy  of 
these  important  details  as  outlined  for  future  reference,  as  they  do  not 
thus  appear  in  the  Marine  Corps  Manual  but  are  my  ideas  of  having  at 
your  fingertips  information  that  should  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading  and 
from  which  you  can  check  up  yourself  as  to  whether  or  not  you  have 
shown  all  of  the  essential  information  thereon: 

1.  Authority  for  shipment. 

2.  Date  and  place  of  issue. 
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3.  Name  and  title  of  consignor. 

4.  Name  of  transportation  company  (initial  carrier)  to 
whom  shipment  is  to  be  delivered  for  transportation. 

5.  Points  from  and  to  which  charges  are  to  be  paid  on 
the  bill  of  lading. 

6.  Complete  routing  when  some  substantial  interest  of 
the  Government  is  subserved  thereby;  for  example: 
route  involving  land-grant  or  equalization  lines. 

7.  Marks  (consignee,  destination,  etc.)  which  must  agree 
with  those  appearing  on  the  various  packages  com- 
prising the  shipment. 

8.  Number  and  kind  of  packages,  i.  e.,  boxes,  barrels,  bales, 
crates,  etc. 

9.  An  accurate  description  of  the  contents  of  the  pack- 
ages using  commercial  terms  as  far  as  possible  and 
as  shown  in  the  Consolidated  Classification  on  dom- 
estic shipments  within  the  confines  of  the  United 
States  whenever  this  classification  is  applicable. 

10.  Separate  weights  for  each  kind  of  the  different  articles 
shipped  and  for  each  kind  of  container  used;  e.g.,  if 
a  lot  of  cement  is  shipped,  part  of  it  being  packed  in 
barrels  and  part  in  sacks,  show  weight  of  that  in  bar- 
rels and  that  in  sacks  separately. 

11.  Shipments  on  flat  or  gondola  cars,  requiring  use  of 
dunnage,  show  weight  of  articles  shipped  and  weight 
of  dunnage  separately: 

3  wagons,  S.U.  6600  lbs. 

dunnage  450  lbs. 


Total  7050  lbs. 

Dunnage  is  bracing  or  stakes  used  for  securing  the 
load. 

12.  Where  shipment  is  to  be  made  by  water  transportation 
show  cubic  measurement,  if  destined  to  foreign  country. 

13.  On    carload    shipments    show   the    car    initials    and 
number,  also  car  seal  record. 

14.  On  carload  shipments  requiring  Federal  Traflic  Board 
route  order,  show  number  of  such  route  order. 

15.  Name  of  settling  office  to  whom  transportation  ac- 
count should  be  sent  must  be  indicated. 


TEST  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Why  is  the  bill-of -lading  the  most  important  document  issued  in 
connection  with  a  freight  shipment? 

Ans.  Because  it  is  the  contract  between  the  shipper  and  the  carrier  and 
governs  the  route  and  to  great  extent  the  charges  on  the  shipment. 

2.  Describe  the  parts  of  the  Government  bill-of-lading  and  give  the 
numbers  of  each  form  as  known  to  the  Marine  Corps. 

Ans.    The  original  (Form  NMC-739) 

Shipping  Order   (Form  NMC-739-B) 
The  Memorandum  (Form  NMC-739-A) 
Additional  or  extra  sheet  (Form-739-C) 

3.  State  what  you  have  learned  as  to  the  numbering  of  Government 
bills-of-lading  at  Marine  Corps  posts. 

Ans.  It  is  very  important  to  use  the  numbers  in  the  series  assigned  to 
the  post  or  station  by  Marine  Corps  Headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  the  bills-of-lading  and  correspondence  in  connection  there- 
with are  identified  by  these  numbers.  Each  post  is  assigned  a  series 
of  numbers  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  the  first  number 
in  the  series  is  used.  Posts  or  stations  should  not  continue  to  num- 
ber bills  consecutively  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  should  begin 
over  again  with  the  first  number  in  the  series  assigned  to  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

4.  Tell  what  you  would  do  with  the  original  and  each  copy  of  the 
bill-of-lading  upon  completion. 

5.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  consignor  and  the  consignee  as 
shown  on  the  bill-of-lading. 

Ans.  The  consignor  is  the  shipper  or  shipping  officer  who  turns  over 
the  shipment  to  the  carrier  and  signs  the  bill-of-lading  as  a  con- 
tract between  himself  and  the  carrier.  The  consignee  is  the  person 
to  whom  the  last  carrier  turns  over  the  shipment  and  who  signs 
the  certificate  of  delivery. 

6.  Give  an  example  of  when  it  is  proper  to  issue  two  bills-of-lading 
for  a  Marine  Corps  shipment  instead  of  one  through  bill-of-lading 
from  point  of  orgin  to  destination.  How  would  the  shipment  be 
consigned? 

Ans.  When  moving  from  an  inland  point  in  the  United  States  to  a  port 
for  export  one  bill  of  lading  for  the  movement  to  the  port  and  one 
for  the  export  movement  should  be  issued.  The  shipment  should  be 
consigned  to  either  the  steamship  line  or  its  agent. 

7.  Four  Marine  Corps  officers  are  relieved  from  duty  in  Haiti  and  their 
household  goods  are  shipped  in  bond  on  the  same  ship.  If  their  new 
stations  are  Quantico,  Va.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Parris  Island,  S.  C,  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  respectively,  how  would  the  bill-of-lading  be 
issued,  to  whom  would  the  shipment  be  consigned,  and  what  pro- 
cedure would  the  consignee  follow? 

Ans.  One  bill-of-lading  should  be  issued  to  cover  all  of  the  household 
goods  and  it  should  read  from  Haiti  to  the  port  of  entry,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  The  bill-of-lading  should  show  the  consignee  as  Post  Quarter- 
master, Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y.  When  the 
shipment  arrives  at  New  York  the  Post  Quartermaster  will  make 
arrangements  for  the  release  from  Customs  and  will,  after  possession 
is  taken,  reship  each  officer's  household  goods  to  its  respective 
destination,  issuing  one  bill-of-lading  to  each  destination  for  the 
four  shipments. 


8.  Why  should  technical  names  or  names  of  articles,  as  known  to  the 
Marine  Corps  only,  never  be  shown  in  describing  the  articles  on  a 
bill-of  -lading? 

Ans.  Because  it  will  confuse  the  carrier's  agent  or  bill  clerk  and  he  will 
not  know  the  proper  rating  or  classification  for  the  article.  It  will 
also  confuse  the  audit  clerks  at  Headquarters  when  settlement  of 
the  freight  charges  is  made. 

9.  In  the  Consolidated  Classifications  there  are  three  columns  showing 
the  various  ratings  of  the  articles  contained  therein  and  each  of 
these  columns  bear  headings  as  follows:  Official,  Southern,  and 
Western.  What  are  the  meanings  of  these  headings?  Describe  each 
of  the  territories  mentioned. 

Ans.  The  headings  Official,  Southern,  and  Western,  are  the  names  of 
the  Classification  territories  in  the  United  States  and  the  figures 
in  the  columns  denote  the  class  that  the  article  takes  in  that  class- 
ification territory.  The  Official  Classification  applies  in  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Chicago  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Potomac  Rivers,  the  Southern  applies  in  the  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac 
Rivers,  and  the  Western  governs  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

10.  What  are  some  points  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  describing 
freight  for  shipment. 

Ans.  The  main  points  to  watch  are  the  description  of  the  goods  and  of 
the  package,  the  material  of  which  the  article  or  commodity  con- 
sists, whether  it  is  finished  or  not,  set  up  or  knocked  down,  nested 
or  not  nested,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  What  information  will  be  shown  in  all  cases  on  Government  bills-of- 
lading  covering  carload  shipments? 

Ans.  They  will  always  show  the  car  initial  and  number  and  seal  numbers, 
size  of  car  ordered  and  furnished  and  any  information  as  to  special 
contract  rates  not  published  in  the  carrier's  tariffs. 

12.  Give  an  illustration  of  when  the  description  as  shown  in  the  Con- 
solidated Classification  would  not  be  the  proper  one  to  obtain  the 
lowest  freight  charges. 

Ans.  On  shipments  of  various  kinds  of  fish  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to 
Corinto,  Nicaragua,  the  description  in  the  Consolidated  Classification 
would  not  obtain  the  lowest  rate  or  charges  because  the  Classification 
description  for  sardines  and  salmon  would  be  "canned  fish  -  other 
than  shell."  The  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  commodity 
rates  published  on  each  of  these  commodities,  the  rates  on  salmon 
being  different  from  the  rate  on  sardines  and  to  get  the  lowest  rate 
these  articles  should  be  described  separately  as  sardines  and  salmon. 
Canned  fish  would  be  incorrect  and  result  in  higher  charges. 

13.  When  is  it  necessary  to  show  the  cubic  measurement  on  Govern- 
ment bills-of-lading  and  why  is  it  necessary? 

Ans.  Bills-of-lading  covering  shipments  to  foreign  countries  will  in  all 
instances  show  the  cubic  measurement  because  the  water  carriers 
compute  their  rates  and  charges  on  the  basis  of  space  occupied, 
unless  the  tariff  applicable  provides  otherwise. 

14.  What  procedure  is  followed  when  the  original  Government  bill-of- 
lading  is  lost  or  mislaid? 

Ans.  Issue  certificate  in  lieu  of  bill-of-lading  which  becomes  the  contract 
or  is  evidence  that  the  services  have  been  performed  by  the  carrier. 
It  must  be  signed  by  the  representative  of  the  carrier,  the  shipping 
officer  and  the  consignee. 
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15.  What  publication  is  most  widely  known  and  used  for  obtaining  the 
proper  descriptions  on  bills-of -lading  for  freight  moving  within  the 
United  States? 

Ans.    The  Consolidated  Classification. 

16.  Speaking  of  the  Classification  columns,  Official,  Southern,  and 
Western.  If  a  shipment  was  moving  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
Port  Royal,  S.  C,  via  rail,  which  column  v/ould  carry  the  rating, 
Philadelphia  being  in  Official  Classification  territory  and  Port  Royal 
in  Southern  Classification  territory?  Which  column  would  show 
the  rating  if  shipment  was  moving  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  from  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  to  Ouantico,  Va.;  and  from  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  to  San  Diego,  Calif,  via  rail? 

Ans.  From  Philadelphia  to  Port  Royal  you  would  find  rating  in  column 
headed  "Southern."  From  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  the  classific- 
ation column  would  be  "Official."  Port  Roval  to  Quantico  would  be 
"Southern"  and  from  Pensacola  to  San  Diego  would  be  "Western." 

17.  What  is  wrong  with  the  following  description  on  a  bill-of-lading, 
"2  packages  motorcycles  and  side  car,  weight  500  lbs?" 

Ans.  The  two  articles  are  packed  separately  and  should  be  shown  sep- 
arately on  the  bill-of-lading,  describing  each  article  at  its  class- 
ification description,  and  showing  the  weight  of  each  article  sep- 
arately opposite  each  article. 

18.  A  shinment  of  samples  consisting  of  one  box  of  sugar  and  one  box 
of  coffee  is  returned  to  the  contractor  by  express.  How  would  this 
shipment  be  described  on  a  Government  bill-of-lading? 

Ans.  It  should  be  described  as  "Food,  Articles  of,  NOS"  and  not  by  the 
name  sugar  and  coffee  to  get  the  lowest  express  charges. 

19.  Is  "25  Rolls  of  W.  Paper"  an  incorrect  description?  If  not,  why  not? 
Should  it  be  described  differently? 

Ans.  25  Rolls  of  W.  Paper  is  an  incorrect  description.  The  kind  of  paper 
should  be  written  out  and  not  abbreviated.  W.  Paper  may  mean 
"Wall  Paper,"  "Wrapping  Pjaper,"  or  "Wax  Paper,"  all  taking 
different  ratings. 

20.  How  would  you  describe  a  shipment  of  old  cartridge  clips  and  old 
empty  cartridge  shells? 

Ans.    As  scrap  brass  for  remelting  purposes. 

21.  Upon  entry  of  household  goods  into  this  country  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, what  should  the  owner  be  told  to  do  in  order  that  custom's 
inspection  at  the  port  may  be  accomplished  without  delay?  What 
kind  of  household  goods  may  be  entered  free  and  on  what  pieces 
must  the  owner  pay  duty? 

Ans.  The  owner  of  the  household  goods  should  be  told  by  the  shipping 
officer  at  the  foreign  station  to  forward  the  keys  to  the  officer  or 
representative  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  located  at  port  of 
entry,  so  that  custom's  officials  may  inspect  locked  trunks,  chests  or 
boxes  without  delay.  Free  entry  into  the  United  States  will  be  per- 
mitted only  on  second-hand  or  used  household  goods  of  American 
manufacture.  Rugs  and  other  furniture  purchased  in  foreign  coun- 
tries will  be  subject  to  payment  of  duty. 

22.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  abbreviate  names  of  articles  on  the  bill-of- 
lading  and  what  abbreviations  used  in  descriptions  are  universally 
known?    Give  the  meanings  of  five  of  these  universal  abbreviations. 

Ans.  It  is  dangerous  to  abbreviate  names  of  articles  as  the  billing  of 
freight  is  transcribed  so  many  times  that  if  it  is  not  perfectly  clear 
there  are  many  chances  for  error.  K.D..  meaning  knocked  down, 
S.U.,  set-up,  N.O.  I.  B.N.,  meaning  not  otherwise  indexed  by  name, 
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S.L.  &C,  shipper's  load  and  count,  and  C.  L.  for  carload,  are  five 
of  the  universal  abbreviations  used  and  known  in  transportation 
matters. 

23.  Suppose  there  were  six  officers  arriving  from  overseas  and  each  of 
them  had  household  goods,  Officer  A  had  5000  pounds,  B,  6000  pounds, 
C,  2000  pounds,  D,  1000  pounds,  E,  2800  pounds,  including  500  pounds 
of  professional  books,  and  F,  650  pounds.  They  all  are  enroute  to 
Quantico  for  duty.  Would  you  consolidate  their  household  goods 
into  a  carload  and  issue  one  bill-of-lading  or  would  you  issue  a 
bill-of-lading  for  each  separate  shipment  and  consign  each  one  to 
the  owner  at  Quantico?  The  carload  minimum  weight  on  household 
goods  is  12000  pounds.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  shipping 
as  six  less  than  carload  shipments? 

Ans.  The  six  lots  of  household  goods  should  be  consolidated  into  a  car- 
load shipment  because  the  total  weight  is  more  than  the  minimum 
weight  of  12000  pounds.  Only  one  bill-of-lading  should  be  issued 
for  the  six  lots  and  the  entire  shipment  on  one  bill-of-lading  should 
be  consigned  to  the  Post  Quartermaster,  or  Depot  Quartermaster, 
Marine  Barracks,  Quantico,  Va.,  for  distribution  to  the  owners.  There 
would  be  no  advantage  in  shipping  as  six  less  carload  shipments  as 
this  would  necessitate  the  paying  of  the  freight  charges  at  the  less 
carload  rate. on  each  shipment  instead  of  paying  the  lower  carload 
rate  if  the  shipment  was  made  on  one  bill-of-lading  as  a  carload. 

24.  The  Marine  Corps  will  pay  only  the  rate  based  on  the  limited  or 
released  valuation;  and,  when  the  owner  of  household  goods  desires 
to  collect  more  than  10  cents  per  pound  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  to 
his  household  goods,  what  should  the  shipping  officer  require  him  to 
do?     What  explanation  should  be  given  for  this  requirement? 

Ans.  It  should  be  explained  to  the  owner  of  the  household  goods  that  in 
order  to  collect  more  than  10  cents  per  pound  from  the  carrier  he 
must  express  a  valuation  and  have  same  shown  on  the  bill-of-lading. 
If  the  valuation  expressed  is  more  than  10  cents  per  pound  the 
owner  should  be  required  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  to  cover  the 
difference  between  what  it  would  cost  to  make  the  shipment  at  the 
released  valuation  and  what  it  would  cost  to  make  it  at  the  rating 
as  shown  in  the  Consolidated  Classification  for  the  greater  valu- 
ation expressed  by  the  owner. 

25.  A  shipment  of  airplane  parts,  N.  O.  I.  B.  N.,  cloth  and  wood  combined, 
is  shipped  from  the  factory  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  destined  to  Nicaragua. 
The  shipment  is  to  move  via  Government  transport  from  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.  How  should  the  shipment  be  described  and  how  many 
bills-of  lading  should  be  issued?  What  notations  should  appear  on 
the  bill-of-lading? 

Ans.  The  shipment  should  be  described  in  accordance  with  the  Consolid- 
ated Classification  as  "airplane  parts,  N.  O.  I.B.  N.,  cloth  and  wood 
combined."  One  bill-of-lading  should  be  issued  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  via  rail  leaving  the  second  bill-of-lading  to 
be  issued  for  the  transport  movement  by  the  Depot  Quartermaster, 
Naval  Operating  Base,  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  Notations  as  to  the 
value  and  the  cubic  measurment  should  be  shown  in  addition  to 
weight. 
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LOADING 


Article  16-250  covers  loading,  and  in  paragraph  (1)  it  tells  us  that 
less  than  carload  shipments  unless  they  are  of  a  very  heavy  or  bulky 
nature  are  usually  handled  and  loaded  by  the  carriers  at  the  platforms 
of  their  freight  stations  by  their  agents  and  that  carload  shipments  are 
usually  loaded  by  the  shipper.  Therefore,  our  study  of  loading  will  be 
confined  to  the  loading  ot  carload  shipments  and  to  heavy  or  bulky  less 
carload  shipments  which  are  loaded  by  the  shipper. 

Rule  27  of  the  Consolidated  Classification  provides  that  "owners  are 
required  to  load  and  unload  freight  carried  at  carload  ratings;  also  heavy 
or  bulky  freight  where  the  carriers  loading  or  unloading  facilities  are  not 
sufficient  to  handle." 

Paragraph  (2)  of  Article  16-250  defines  a  carload  shipment  by  quot- 
ing from  the  Consolidated  Classification  as  follows: 

"Carload  ratings  or  rates  apply  only  when  a  carload  of 
freight  is  shipped  from  one  station,  in  or  on  one  car  in 
one  day,  by  one  shipper  for  delivery  to  one  consignee  at  one 
destination.    Only  one  bill-of-lading  from  one  loading  point 
and  one  freight  bill  shall  be  issued  for  such  carload  ship- 
ment.   The  minimum  carload  weight  provided  is  the  lowest 
weight  on  which  carload  rate  or  rating  will  apply." 
You  will  note  that  in  accordance  with  this  definition  that  if  there 
are  two  or  more  carloads  to  move  from  one  station  that  a  separate  bill- 
of-lading  should  be  issued  for  each  car,  and  not  one  bill-of-lading  cover- 
ing two  or  more  cars,  although  in  some  instances  the  carrier  will  accept 
one  bill-of-lading  for  two  or  more  cars  if  they  are  consigned  to  the  same 
consignee  and  destination,  but  the  issuance  of  a  bill-of-lading  for  each 
car    is   preferable. 

This  definition  also  precludes  the  shipping  at  the  carload  rating  of 
a  carload  of  packages  consigned  to  more  than  one  consignee  at  one 
destination,  because  it  expressly  states  that  the  carload  must  be  consigned 
to  one  consignee.  However,  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devised  ways  and 
means  to  defeat  the  intent  of  this  definition,  making  it  possible  to  con- 
solidate a  carload  of  small  packages  for  different  consignees  and  even 
from  different  shippers,  and  yet  obtain  the  benefits  of  carload  ratings. 
There  are  regular  organizations  or  companies  in  the  business  of  consolid- 
ating carload  shipments  for  different  consignees  and  these  organizations 
are  known  as  forwarding  companies.  When  the  first  forwarding  company 
tried  this  method  of  making  shipments  which  really  defeated  the  definition 
of  carload  shipment,  the  rail  carriers  frowned  upon  this  method  of  doing 
business  and  fought  them  with  all  their  resources  but  in  several  court 
cases  the  methods  of  the  forwarding  companies  were  upheld  and  ruled 
lawful  and  at  present  with  business  at  a  low  ebb  and  competition  from 
motor  truck  companies  and  other  agencies  so  potent,  the  rail  carriers  are 
receiving  this  business  from  the  forwarding  companies  with  open  arms. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  these  forwarding  companies  is  the  Universal 
Carloading  and  Distributing  Company.  Forwarding  companies  gather  to- 
gether less-than-carload  shipments  from  various  shippers  at  consolidating 
stations,  where  they  are  assorted  and  classified  and  consolidated  into  car- 
loads.   The  agent  issues  a  bill-of-lading  showing  himself  as  the  one  shipper 
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and  consigns  the  shipment  to  another  agent  of  his  company  at  destination 
who,  in  turn,  distributes  the  various  packages  to  the  different  consignees. 
By  snipping  via  the  forwarding  company  the  owners  of  the  various  small 
snipmerits  or  packages  obtain  the  benerit  of  a  certain  differential  under 
tne  rate  that  would  be  charged  if  shipped  direct  by  the  rail  carrier  as 
less-than-carload  shipments.  After  assorting  and  classifying  these  less 
carload  shipments  from  the  various  shippers  they  are  then  assembled 
into  solid  carloads  and  loaded  into  cars,  each  carload  being  made  up  of 
articles  taking  similar  carload  ratings. 

On  arrival  at  destination,  cars  are  promptly  unloaded  and  consignees 
are  notified  to  call  for  their  freight  or,  upon  request,  they  are  distributed 
by  tne  forwarding  company  by  making  store -door  delivery  at  a  nominal 
additional  charge. 

Rate  schedules  are  issued  or  published  by  the  forwarding  companies 
showing  the  regular  rail  rates  and  the  differential  rates  charged  by  the 
forwarders  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  savings  that  may  be  effected  on 
small  shipments  thus  handled,  we  will  take  a  shipment  of  10  boxes  of 
drugs,  total  weight  2500  pounds,  rated  first-class  less-than-carload;  third 
class  carload;  carload  minimum  weight  30,000  pounds.  The  first  and  third 
class  rates  per  100  pounds  are  $1.42  and  $.94%  respectively,  and  the  for- 
warder's first-class  differential  rate  is  $1.26  per  100  pounds.  If  shipped  in 
the  regular  way,  charges  would  be: 

2500  lbs.   @   $1.42  per  100  lbs $35.50 

If  shipped  by  forwarder's  service,  charges  would  be: 

2500  lbs.   @  $1.26  per  100  lbs $31.50 

Saving  effected $    4.00 

Where  the  forwarding  company  makes  its  money  is  by  combining  this 
shipment  with  others  taking  the  same  carload  rating,  sufficient  to  ag- 
gregate a  total  of  30,000  pounds,  so  that  the  carload  rating  of  third  class, 
$.94%  per  100  pounds,  is  obtained  and  the  profit  is  the  difference  between 
this  carload  rate  and  the  less  carload  rate  of  $1.26  per  100  pounds. 

The  advantages  obtained  by  shippers  and  receivers  or  consignees  in 
employing  the  services  of  forwarding  companies  are: 

(a)  Saving  in  freight  charges. 

(b)  Saving  of  time  in  transit  and  avoidance  of  transfers  en 
route  to  which  regular  less  carload  freight  is  subject. 

(c)  Possibilites  of  loss  or  damage  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  shipper  or  owner  via  this  agency,  of  course,  has  no  direct  claim 
against  the  railroads  for  any  loss  or  damage  sustained  in  connection  with 
a  shipment  while  in  transit,  and  all  claims  of  this  nature  must  be  presented 
to  and  adjusted  with  the  forwarding  company,  because  the  bill-of-lading 
is  issued  by  the  forwarder.  The  operations  of  freight  forwarders  are  gen- 
erally restricted  to  the  large  commercial  centers  for  the  reason  that  unless 
a  forwarding  company  can  accumulate  a  large  tonnage  for  daily  forward- 
ing, an  efficient  service  cannot  be  maintained  nor  would  the  profit  be 
sufficient.  Therefore,  this  service  is  only  obtainable  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Chicago,  and  other  large  commercial 
centers. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  mode  of  shipping  by  Marine 
Corps  shippers  and  money  can  be  saved  by  so  shipping  if  a  forwarding 
company  happens  to  be  doing  business  in  the  town  or  city  at  which  a 
Marine  Corps  post  or  other  activity  is  located. 

The  Government  has  also  effected  savings  in  freight  charges  by 
combining  several  small  shipments  into  carload  lots  when  destined  to  the 
same  town  but  to  different  consignees,  and  consigning  the  entire  car  to 
an  agent  as  in  the  case  of  the  Marine  Barracks,  8th  and  I  Streets,  S.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C;  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  Post  Quartermaster,  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C.  There 
might  be  enough  freight  to  these  three  posts  to  constitute  a  carload;  if  so, 
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the  car  could  be  consigned  to  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  and  the 
advantage  on  carload  rating  received.  The  consignee  at  the  Navy  Yard 
couid  tnen  distribute  tne  packages  to  the  other  consignees.  In  another 
instance  tnere  might  be  some  freight  that  was  just  short  a  bit  of  being 
a  carload  destined,  we'll  say,  to  Quantico,  Va.  There  might  be  another 
lot  destined  to  Washington,  D.  C,  that  would  complete  the  carload,  and 
on  wnich  tne  carload  rating  could  be  taken  advantage  of.  In  this  case  a 
saving  couid  probably  be  effected  by  combining  the  two  and  consigning 
tne  car  to  eitner  of  the  consignees  who,  in  turn,  will  ship  the  less  than 
carload  lot  to  the  other  consignee. 

In  making  such  shipments  each  package  should  be  properly  marked 
before  loading,  to  show  tne  name  and  address  of  the  ultimate  consignee 
and  a  complete  list  of  the  packages  included  in  the  carload  should  be 
iorwarded  to  the  distributing  agent  at  break  bulk  point.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  the  ultimate  consignees  should  not  be  shown  on  the  bill-of- 
lading,  and  remember  only  one  bill-of-lading  should  be  issued  covering 
such  shipments. 

Paragraph  (3)  brings  us  to  the  ordering  of  the  car  for  our  carload 
shipment  and  tells  us  about  the  size  of  the  car  to  order.  We  now  have 
our  carload  shipment  packed  and  ready  to  load  and  we  can  tell  by  measur- 
ing or  estimating  the  space  it  will  consume,  the  size  of  the  car  that  will 
be  necessary  to  accommodate  it.  We  then  place  our  order  with  the  car- 
rier's agent  for  the  car  according  to  the  size  or  length  that  will  be  nec- 
essary. The  Marine  Corps  Manual  states  that  "it  is  essential  to  specify 
the  size  of  the  car  required  when  ordering  same  from  carrier  for  if  this 
is  not  done  the  carrier  may  furnish  a  car  which  is  much  too  large  or 
long  and  base  the  freight  charges  on  the  minimum  weight  provided  for 
the  car  furnished  in  accordance  with  Rule  34  of  the  Consolidated  Class- 
ification." 

This  rule  provides  that,  in  ordering  a  car,  the  shipper  must  specify 
the  dimensions  of  the  car  desired.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  freight  is  loaded 
in  a  car  of  greater  dimensions  than  required  for  the  transportation  of  the 
particular  commodity,  the  minimum  weight  for  the  car  used  will  be  charged. 

In  the  list  of  commodities  shown  in  the  Consolidated  Classification, 
the  minimum  carload  weights  for  many  articles  are  shown  as  "Subject  to 
Rule  34."  This  means  that  the  articles  are  entitled  to  the  minimum 
weight  stated,  provided  they  are  loaded  in  a  standard  car  which  is  a  car 
not  over  36  feet  6  inches  in  length,  or  provided  the  shipper  has  ordered 
a  car  not  exceeding  these  dimensions. 

As  an  illustration  we  will  say  that  a  certain  commodity  is  to  be 
shipped  and  the  Consolidated  Classification  provides  a  minimum  weight 
of  24,000  pounds,  subject  to  Rule  34.  This  means  that  if  the  shipper  ordered 
a  car  not  over  36  feet  6  inches  in  length,  this  minimum  weight  of  24,000 
pounds  would  apply  on  the  shipment,  even  though  the  carrier  furnished 
a  car  of  greater  dimensions.  If  the  shipper  did  not  specify  that  he  desired 
a  car  of  dimensions  not  exceeding  36  feet  6  inches,  and  the  carrier  furnished 
a  car  of  greater  dimensions,  the  shipper  or  owner  of  the  freight,  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  charges  based  on  the  minimum  weight  of  the  car  fur- 
nished. For  example,  assume  that  the  car  furnished  was  a  38-foot  car, 
then  the  carload  minimum  weight  would  be  increased  to  25,440  pounds. 

Carriers  have  six  days  to  comply  with  shippers'  orders  and  if  within 
that  time  they  are  unable  to  furnish  a  car  of  the  desired  length  and  a 
longer  car  is  furnished,  the  minimum  weight  will  be  that  fixed  for  the 
car  ordered,  except,  if  the  car  used  (the  longer  car  furnished  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  carrier)  is  loaded  to  its  fullest  capacity,  the  minimum 
weight  will  be  that  fixed  for  that  longer  car  furnished. 

When  a  certain  size  car  is  ordered  and  two  smaller  cars  are  furnished 
by  the  carrier  at  its  own  convenience,  on  account  of  car  ordered  not  being 
available,  one  of  the  cars,  the  longer  of  the  two,  if  of  different  lengths 
and  subject  to  different  minimum  weights  when  loaded  singly,  shall  be 
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charged  the  minimum  weight  fixed  for  such  car  and  the  remainder  of  the 
shipment  loaded  in  or  on  the  other  car,  and  shall  be  charged  for  at  actual 
or  estimated  weight  and  carload  rate,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total  weight 
charged  for  the  two  cars  be  less  than  the  minimum  weight  fixed  for  the 
car  ordered. 

Tne  foregoing  rules  as  to  the  ordering  of  cars  are  quoted  from  par- 
agraph (3),  and  if  you  are  to  come  in  contact  with  the  loading  of  carload 
ireignt  at  one  of  the  large  posts  in  the  Marine  Corps,  familiarity  with 
these  rules  of  ordering  cars  will  certainly  help  you  in  your  work.  And  to 
get  back:  to  the  bill-of-lading  again,  which  travels  hand  in  hand  with  the 
loading  of  cars,  all  information  as  to  the  size  of  car  ordered  and  the  size 
oi  car  furnished  by  the  carrier  must  appear  thereon,  or  if  two  cars  are 
lurnished  in  lieu  of  one  their  initials  and  numbers  and  lengths  of  each 
should  in  all  instances  be  shown  on  the  bill-of-lading,  and,  speaking  of 
lengths  and  dimensions  of  cars,  it  means  the  inside  dimensions  and  not 
those  shown  as  outside  dimensions. 

While  on  the  subject  of  ordering  cars,  it  might  be  of  value  and 
interest  to  the  school  to  tell  about  the  various  types  of  cars  used  for 
shipping  certain  kinds  of  freight.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  different 
commodities  transported  by  rail  carriers  from  place  to  place  in  this  coun- 
try. The  great  bulk  of  this  freight  is  carried  in  the  regular  cars  which 
each  railroad  has  standardized  for  itself;  such  as,  box  cars,  flat  cars,  gon- 
dola cars,  livestock  cars,  coal  cars  and  other  types  of  special  cars. 

In  the  early  sixties,  there  developed  a  need  for  special  cars  to  trans- 
port certain  kinds  of  freight.  The  railroads  could  not,  or  would  not,  build 
these  cars,  so  they  were  built  by  individuals  or  companies  for  their  private 
use.  The  beef  packers,  the  coal  operators  and  the  oil  companies  soon 
established  their  own  lines  of  special  cars  -  private  cars,  as  they  are 
called.  These  cars  are  now  known  as  refrigerator,  heater,  tank,  live  poul- 
try, livestock,  coal  and  palace  horse  cars.  Other  types  of  private  cars  will 
undoubtedly  be  devised  as  new  kinds  of  freight  are  developed.  Since  the 
introduction  of  private  cars  as  a  means  of  railroad  transportation,  the 
building  of  such  cars  has  increased  quite  rapidly,  there  being  at  the  present 
time  over  300,000  in  operation. 

The  owners  of  private  cars  receive  from  the  carriers  a  mileage  al- 
lowance for  the  distance  a  car  travels  both  loaded  and  empty,  that  is,  the 
loaded  car  is  hauled  to  destination  and,  when  unloaded,  the  carrier  must 
return  it  to  shipper,  the  mileage  allowance  applying  on  both  movements. 
Mileage  allowances  vary  from  six  mills  per  mile  to  two  cents  per  mile, 
different  allowances  being  made  on  the  various  types  of  cars.  It  will  not 
be  frequent  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  order  a  private  car  for  Marine 
Corps  shipments,  but  there  have  been  instances,  especially  during  the 
World  War  where  tank  cars  and  other  private  cars  suitable  for  the  com- 
modity shipped  were  used  on  Marine  Corps  shipments.  However,  you  will 
see  many  of  this  type  of  car  coming  into  the  various  large  posts,  such  as 
refrigerator  cars  containing  fresh  meat,  tank  cars  containing  gasoline  and 
oils,  etc. 

The  size  and  capacity  of  cars  have  increased  to  a  very  noticeable 
extent  in  the  past  45  years.  In  1875,  the  normal  car  capacity  was  20,000 
pounds,  but  now  few  cars  of  less  than  60,000  pounds  capacity  are  used,  and 
many  have  a  capacity  of  80,000  pounds.  Steel  cars  for  special  coal  and 
other  heavy  traffic,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  to  120,000  pounds,  are  also 
generally  used.  The  size  of  packages  carried  on  or  in  flat  cars  has  also 
been  increased. 

When  ordering  cars  the  selection  should  be  governed  by  the  nature 
of  the  commodity  or  articles  to  be  shipped.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the 
Marine  Corps  carload  shipments  consist  of  miscellaneous  supplies  or  prop- 
erty that  will  be  shipped  in  ordinary  box  cars  but  there  is  no  telling  when 
other  commodities  requiring  special  types  of  cars  or  special  methods  of 
protection  will  be  shipped.    Certain  commodities  require  protection  from 
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heat  or  cold  and  are  forwarded  in  special  cars  built  for  that  purpose. 
Other  commodities,  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  are  loaded  in  box  cars 
rendered  rain  and  snow  proof.  Some  commodities  are  light  and  bulky  and 
require  large  cars;  like  furniture  cars  and  automobile  cars;  some  com- 
modities are  loaded  in  bulk  without  packing;  some  are  loaded  in  open 
cars  because  they  are  not  affected  by  weather  conditions,  or  the  danger 
of  pilfering,  or  because  they  are  too  heavy  or  are  of  too  great  dimensions 
to  oe  loaded  in  box  cars. 

Some  articles  are  of  such  length  as  to  require  two  or  more  open 
cars  to  transport  them.    Cars  used  in  this  way  are  denned  as  follows: 

1.  When  two  cars  are  used  to  transport  a  commodity  or 
article  wnich  is  too  long  to  be  loaded  on  one  car,  the 
weight  being  equally  divided  between  them,  they  are  termed 
"twin  cars." 

2.  When  a  commodity  or  article  is  too  long  to  be  loaded  on 
one  car  and  requires  two  or  more  cars,  those  used  are 
termed  a  "series."     No  series  can  exceed  four  cars. 

3.  Empty  cars  are  frequently  used  for  protection  of  a  com- 
modity or  article  too  long  to  be  loaded  on  one  or  two  cars, 
and  are  coupled  either  before  or  after  the  loaded  car,  or 
between  two  loaded  cars.  The  empty  cars  so  used  are 
termed  "idlers." 

As  an  illustration  of  a  Marine  Corps  shipment  needing  an  idler  car, 
some  creosoted  piles,  56  feet  long,  were  purchased  by  the  Depot  Quarter- 
master at  Hampton  Roads,  with  the  intention  of  sending  them  by  trans- 
port for  the  purpose  of  building  a  wharf  or  dock  at  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti, 
ior  the  Brigade  Commander's  private  launch.  They  could  not  be  gotten 
on  the  Navy  transport  leaving  Hampton  Roads  at  the  time  so  shipment 
to  New  York  by  rail  to  go  from  there  by  commercial  carrier  was  the 
order  of  events.  No  flat  cars  are  56  or  more  feet  in  length  so  it  was 
necessary  to  use  two  cars,  one  being  an  "idler"  car,  to  transport  the 
creosoted  piles  from  Hampton  Roads  to  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  now  have  ordered  our  car  from  the  carrier  and  its  agent  has 
placed  the  car  for  loading.  It  is  now  our  duty  or  the  shipper's  duty  to 
inspect  that  car  to  see  that  its  type  and  condition  are  such  as  to  insure 
the  safe  delivery  of  the  freight  at  destination. 

Damage  to  carload  freight  loaded  by  shippers  frequently  occurs 
through  failure  to  prepare  interior  of  cars  suitably  for  the  class  of  freight 
to  be  loaded,  or  the  shipper's  failure  to  reject  cars  that  cannot  readily  be 
made  serviceable.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  carriers  to  furnish  sound  and 
clean  equipment,  but  in  the  interest  of  preventing  loss  or  damage  it  is  the 
duty  of  both  shipper  and  carrier  to  make  certain  that  cars  are  in  all 
respects  suitable.  Examine  interior  of  car  for  any  defects  of  roof,  sides 
or  floor  that  might  cause  injury  to  the  freight  loaded  therein.  Remove 
protruding  nails  and  cover  bolt  heads  if  liable  to  come  in  contact  with 
and  damage  freight.  Reject  cars  that  cannot  be  suitably  conditioned  with- 
out mechanical  or  other  extensive  repairs.  If  freight  is  of  a  nature  liable 
to  injury  by  rain  or  snow  and  car  doors  are  not  perfectly  tight,  leave 
space  in  front  of  doors  or  place  batten  around  them. 

The  car  has  now  been  inspected  and  has  been  found  to  be  suitable 
for  the  shipment;  it  is  now  ready  for  loading,  and  loading  is  begun  by 
the  shipper.  When  carload  freight  is  loaded  and  tallied  by  the  shipper 
and  not  tallied  by  the  carrier  it  is  usually  accepted  by  the  carrier  at 
"shipper's  load  and  count"  and  such  indorsement  placed  on  the  bill-of- 
lading.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  important  that  the  car  be  sealed  immed- 
iately after  loading  is  completed  and  car  seal  record  noted  on  the  bill-of- 
lading,  so  that  in  case  of  shortage  upon  the  arrival  of  car  at  destination, 
verification  of  car  seal  record  will  determine  whether  car  was  tampered 
with  enroute. 

Under   the   Bills-of-Lading   Act,   the   carrier   may,   with  respect  to 
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freight  loaded  by  the  shipper  and  not  tallied  by  the  carrier,  insert  in  the 
bill-of-lading  the  words  "Shipper's  Weight,  Load  and  Count,"  or  words  of 
like  purport,  and  when  this  is  done  the  carrier  cannot  be  held  liable  for 
damage  caused  by  improper  loading  or  by  nonreceipt  or  misdescription 
of  the  goods  on  the  bill-of-lading.  If  after  bill-of-lading  is  turned  over 
to  the  carrier  and  its  agent  fails  to  make  notation  thereon  as  to  "Shipper's 
Load  and  Count,"  etc.,  it  is  then  known  as  a  "clean  bill-of-lading,"  i.e., 
without  the  modifying  clause  above  mentioned  and  the  carrier  is  liable 
to  the  owner  of  the  goods  covered  by  the  bill-of-lading.  The  notation  on 
a  bill-of-lading  means  that  the  goods  in  the  car  were  loaded  and  weighed  or 
counted  by  the  shipper  without  verification  by  the  carrier  and  that  the 
carrier  is  not  bound  by  the  bill-of-lading  description,  and  in  the  event 
that  shortage  is  claimed  the  burden  is  on  the  shipper  to  prove  the  quantity 
of  freight  loaded  into  the  car  and  delivered  to  the  carrier  for  transportation. 

If  the  car  is  loaded  by  the  shipper  and  sealed  by  him,  it  is  not  the 
carrier's  method  to  break  that  seal  until  the  car  has  reached  destination 
and  is  delivered  to  the  consignee,  who  breaks  the  seal  in  order  to  open 
the  door  for  unloading.  The  carrier  accepts  the  shipper's  word  as  ex- 
pressed on  the  bill-of-lading  to  the  effect  that  the  car  contains  the 
articles  or  commodity  described  on  the  bill-of-lading  and  the  number  of 
pieces  or  parts  specified  thereon.  I  have  previously  said  that  the  notation 
"S.  L.  &C."  relieves  the  carrier  from  all  responsibility  for  loss  if  the  car 
arrives  at  destination  with  the  same  seals  intact  as  placed  thereon  by  the 
shipper.  Unless  the  seals  are  broken  and  the  door  or  doors  opened  it 
would  be  impossible  for  loss  to  occur  enroute  and,  therefore,  if  the  seals 
are  intact  upon  arrival  at  destination  and  loss  is  noted  upon  opening  the 
car  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  articles  short  were  not  loaded  there- 
in by  the  shipper  and  the  carrier  will  not  be  held  responsible.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  seals  are  not  intact  and  show  evidence  of  having  been 
tampered  with  enroute  and  there  is  a  shortage  upon  arrival  at  destination, 
the  carrier  is  liable  for  the  value  of  the  loss. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  Article  16-250  relates  to  miscellaneous  articles 
differently  classified  in  carloads,  as  provided  for  under  Rule  10  of  the 
Consolidated  Classification.  In  my  estimation  this  is  the  most  intricate 
rule  in  the  Consolidated  Classification  and  its  correct  interpretation  is  a 
matter  of  much  study  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  correct  charges  on  a 
carload  of  such  articles,  but  if  the  rule  is  studied  and  cars  are  loaded  as 
outlined  in  the  text  it  will  greatly  aid  the  audit  clerk  at  Headquarters  in 
determining  the  correct  charges  on  a  mixed  carload  shipment.  The  text 
tells  us  that  all  cars  should  be  loaded  to  their  fullest  or  marked  capacity 
and  that  the  largest  cars  procurable  should  be  ordered  for  such  shipments. 
This  Rule  10  of  the  Consolidated  Classification  permits  the  mixing  of  various 
articles  which  are  differently  classified  or  rated  in  carloads  and  has  four 
sections  each  pertaining  to  different  bases  of  arriving  at  the  rating  and 
minimum  weight  to  charge  on  shipments  moving  subject  to  the  various 
classifications,  viz.,  Official,  Southern,  and  Western. 

On  account  of  being  stationed  at  the  point  of  shipment,  you  are 
not  concerned  so  much  as  to  what  the  charges  would  be  under  Rule  10, 
but  are  very  much  concerned  when  it  comes  to  the  loading  of  such  a 
carload.  If  you  happen  to  be  stationed  at  one  of  the  larger  posts  you 
will  have  access  to  a  copy  of  the  Consolidated  Classification.  This  pub- 
lication will  be  your  tool  of  trade  in  connection  with  loading  as  well 
as  in  connection  with  many  of  the  other  phases  of  transportation. 
When  a  carload  of  mixed  articles  is  to  be  loaded,  with  a  list  of 
your  articles  before  you,  the  Consolidated  Classification  should  be 
resorted  to  for  the  classification  of  each  article  in  the  mixture. 
The  class  and  the  minimum  weight  in  carloads  for  each  article 
should  be  jotted  down  on  your  list  opposite  each  article  before  loading  is 
begun.  Articles  taking  the  same  classification,  regardless  of  the  minimum 
weight  should  then  be  segregated  in  different  parts  of  the  warehouse, 
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loading  platform  or  near  the  siding  on  which  the  car  is  spotted,  and 
articles  01  the  lowest  classincation  snould  be  loaded  first,  the  next  lowest, 
ana  so  on  until  the  higner  classed  articles  are  the  last  to  be  placed  or 
loaded  in  the  car.  Heavy  compact  articles,  such  as  lumber,  iron  or  steel 
sneet  or  otner  lower  classed  articles  snould  always  be  loaded  or  packed 
on  the  car  floor  and  at  tne  ends  of  tne  car.  Bulky  articles  should  be 
always  left  until  tne  otner  supplies  are  loaded  and  if  the  car  is  full  they 
can  sometimes  be  gotten  in  tne  doorway  of  the  car.  Some  articles  are 
rated  tne  same  botn  in  carloads  and  less  than  carloads  and  such  articles 
snould  be  among  the  last  to  go  into  a  mixed  carload. 

We  will  now  take  up  paragrapn  (7;  of  Article  16-250,  which  relates 
to  the  loading  of  two  or  more  mixed  carloads  destined  to  the  same  point, 
and  it  tells  us  that  a  portion  of  like  articles  should  not  be  loaded  into 
each  car.  The  articles  should  be  stored  according  to  their  description  and 
classification  and  all  of  one  article  should  be  in  the  same  car  and  not 
loaded  indiscriminately  into  both  of  the  cars.  Indiscriminate  mixing  of 
articles  taking  different  carload  rates  in  one  car  will  usually  result  in  in- 
creased freight  charges.  To  illustrate  we  will  say  that  the  Depot  Quarter- 
master at  Pfliiadelpnia  receives  requisitions  from  the  various  posts  in  the 
West  Indies  lor  miscellaneous  supplies.  The  entire  requisition  will  total 
two  carloads  or  more.  Each  of  tne  posts  in  the  West  Indies  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  paint.  The  total  amount  of  paint  required  weighs 
more  than  the  carload  minimum  weight  of  36,000  pounds.  The  shipment 
is  to  be  loaded  in  cars  to  move  all  rail  to  Hampton  Roads  for  reshipment 
to  the  West  Indies  via  Government  transport.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would 
be  a  loss  to  the  Government  if  20,000  pounds  of  paint  were  loaded  in  one 
car  and  say  25,000  pounds  in  the  other.  In  eacn  instance  the  less  than 
carload  rate  would  be  charged  while  if  the  total  amount  was  loaded  into 
the  same  car  the  carload  rate  would  be  charged. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  loading  of  solid  cars  of  certain  articles  or 
commodities  and  the  procedure  in  connection  with  overflow  shipments,  or 
what  are  also  known  as  "follow  lot"  shipments,  as  outlined  in  paragraph 
(9).  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  in  connection  with  ordering  certain 
length  cars  we  have  been  talking  about  freight  that  was  subject  to  Rule 
34  of  the  Consolidated  Classification.  Rule  34  is  the  sliding  scale  of 
weights  for  cars  of  certain  dimensions  and  this  rule  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  applies  on  freight  accorded  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds 
or  under,  and  opposite  each  article  in  the  classification  which  is  accorded 
a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  or  under  will  be  found  the  notation 
"Subject  to  Rule  34."  Articles  accorded  a  minimum  weight  higher  than 
30,000  pounds,  in  most  cases  are  not  subject  to  Rule  34,  and  we  will  first 
take  into  consideration  overflow  shipments  of  freight  not  subject  to  Rule 
34  of  the  Consolidated  Classification. 

After  a  car  has  been  loaded  to  its  fullest  capacity  there  still  remains 
some  of  the  same  shipment,  not  sufficient  to  make  up  another  carload, 
that  must  be  shipped  to  the  same  consignee  and  destination.  This  excess 
or  overflow  will  be  handled  as  outlined  in  Rule  24  of  Consolidated  Class- 
ification, which  provides  that  "when  carload  freight,  the  authorized 
minumum  weight  for  which  is  30,000  pounds  or  more  (and  is  not  subject 
to  Rule  34),  is  received  in  excess  of  the  quanity  that  can  be  loaded  in 
or  on  one  car,  the  excess  will  be  taken  in  another  car  and  will  be  charged 
the  carload  rate  applicable  on  the  entire  shipment  at  actual  or  authorized 
estimated  weight,  provided  the  entire  lot  is  tendered  the  carrier  on  one 
bill  of  lading,  and  provided  each  car  except  the  one  carrying  the  excess 
is  loaded  as  heavily  as  loading  conditions  will  permit,  to  capacity  if 
practicable."  The  excess  freight  must  be  marked  as  required  for  less  than 
carload  shipments.  If  the  conditions  of  Rule  24  of  the  Consolidated  Class- 
ification are  not  fully  complied  with  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  increased  charges 
to  the  Government  result,  because  of  the  assessment  of  the  less  than 
carload  rates  on  the  excess  instead  of  the  carload  rate. 
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One  bill  of  lading  should  cover  the  entire  shipment  in  the  two  cars 
and  the  car  initials  and  numbers  with  the  amount  of  freight  in  each  should 
be  shown  thereon.  The  notation  "Overflow  from  Car  P.  R.  R.  46354"  for 
instance  should  be  shown  in  connection  with  the  car  containing  the  over- 
flow. If  this  method  is  followed  the  carrier  will  know  that  it  is  an  overflow 
shipment  and  will  assess  the  carload  rate  on  the  overflow  regardless  of  its 
actual  weight,  whereas  if  it  has  no  means  of  knowing  that  it  is  an  over- 
flow, it  might  assess  the  less  than  carload  rate  on  same. 

On  tne  other  hand,  if  the  commodity  or  articles  are  subject  to  Rule 
34  of  the  Consolidated  Classification  the  excess  or  overflow  can  only 
be  snipped  at  tne  higher  less-than-carload  rate,  unless  it  is  a  case  where 
the  carriers  have  furnished  two  cars  for  one  under  that  rule.  In  the 
latter  case  when  freight  is  subject  to  Rule  34  and  there  is  an  overflow 
alter  the  car  has  been  loaded  to  its  fullest  capacity,  the  balance  of  the 
shipment  may  be  loaded  into  another  car,  if  one  is  available,  and  tendered 
to  the  carrier  as  a  less  than  carload  shipment.  This  car  should  not  be 
sealed  by  the  shipper  in  order  that  carrier's  agent  may  load  other  freight 
therein  if  he  desires.  If  another  car  is  not  available  the  overflow  may  be 
hauled  to  the  carrier's  freight  station  in  the  usual  manner  and  handled  as 
all  less  than  carload  shipments  usually  are.  In  addition  to  the  qualifi- 
cation that  the  "overflow  or  follow-lot"  rule  will  not  apply  on  freight  the 
carload  minimum  weight  for  which  is  less  than  30,000  pounds  or  is  subject 
to  rule  34,  it  is  also  inapplicable  on  bulk  freight,  live  stock,  and  freight 
which  requires  special  equipment  such  as  refrigerator,  heater  or  tank  cars. 

When  the  "overflow  or  follow-lot"  rule  is  not  applicable  and  the 
quantity  of  freight  to  be  shipped  is  equal  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  combined 
minimum  weights  applicable  to  the  two  cars  ordered,  the  first  car  should 
not  be  loaded  above  the  minimum  applicable  to  that  car,  otherwise  pay- 
ment will  have  to  be  made  at  minimum  weight  applicable  to  the  second 
car,  when  the  quantity  of  freight  loaded  therein  may  be  much  below  the 
minimum,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

Loading  cars  to  capacity  is  not  always  economy.  We  have  learned 
that  the  overflow  or  follow-lot  rule  is  not  applicable  on  bulk  freight 
and  if  the  Classification  shows  a  commodity  or  article  that  is  not  subject 
to  either  Rule  24  or  Rule  34  it  may  not  be  to  the  Government's  interest 
to  load  each  car  to  capacity  if  two  cars  are  necessary.  You  might  at  some 
post  have  occasion  to  load  potatoes  in  bulk  or  any  other  commodity  for  that 
matter,  and  there  is  an  amount  involved  that  cannot  be  gotten  into  one 
car  but  which  is  hardly  sufficient  to  make  two  carloads.  For  example: 
55,000  pounds  of  potatoes  are  to  be  shipped  in  bulk  and  the  carload 
minimum  weight  is  30,000  pounds.  The  first  car  should  be  loaded  only 
to  the  minimum  weight,  since  to  load  greater  weight  in  that  car  would 
decrease  the  amount  loaded  in  the  second  car  on  which  charges  must 
be  paid  on  basis  of  30,000  pounds  in  any  event. 

It  often  happens  that  the  entire  amount  of  freight  to  be  trans- 
ported is  less  than  the  established  carload  minimum  weight  for  that 
article,  and  doubt  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  ship  as  a  carload 
or  less  than  carload.  Sub-paragraph  (10)  covers  such  situations  and 
tells  us  that  "many  overcharges  result  by  not  following  the  rule  of  notifying 
the  carrier's  agent  that  less  than  carload  service  is  desired  on  a  car 
loaded  by  shipper  with  freight  that  does  not  fill  the  car  but  on  which  by 
applying  the  less  than  carload  rate  a  lower  charge  is  obtained  than  by 
applying  the  carload  rate."  In  cases  of  this  character  the  packages  com- 
prising the  shipment  should  be  marked  as  required  for  less  than  carload 
freight  and  if  the  carrier  has  placed  an  empty  car  for  the  shipment  and 
the  loading  is  performed  by  the  shipper,  a  notation  should  be  made  on  the 
bill  of  lading  reading,  "Tendered  as  a  less  than  carload  shipment."  If  this 
is  done  the  carrier  in  collecting  charges  must  give  the  Government  the 
benefit  of  either  the  carload  or  less-than-carload  rate,  whichever  is  cheaper. 

But  if  the  shipment  is  tendered  to  the  carrier  as  a  carload,  the 


carload  rate  and  minimum  weight  must  be  used  by  the  carrier  in  collecting 
charges,  regardless  of  how  much  cheaper  the  less-than-carload  basis  may 
be,  except  in  the  case  where  the  car  is  loaded  to  its  full  visible  capacity  and 
the  less-than-carload  rate  at  the  actual  weight  produces  a  lower  charge 
than  the  carload  rate  at  the  carload  minimum  weight.  When  such  a 
situation  arises,  the  carrier  must  apply  the  less-than-carload  rate,  even 
though  the  shipment  is  tendered  as  a  carload.  Rule  15  of  the  Consolidated 
Classification  provides  the  regulations  in  connection  with  tendering  cars 
to  the  carrier  and,  on  account  of  its  sections  being  somewhat  confusing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  requested  on  various 
occasions  to  decide  as  to  what  actually  constituted  a  carload  shipment 
when  loaded  by  the  shipper  and  when  a  carload  rate  was  properly  assess- 
able; and  in  all  of  its  decisions  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
contended  that  the  services  requested,  viz.,  carload  or  less  than  carload, 
should  be  the  service  on  which  the  charges  should  be  based. 

If  a  car  is  loaded  by  shipper,  sealed  at  his  warehouse  or  siding  and 
tendered  to  carrier  as  outlined  in  paragraph  (11),  it  is  always  considered 
a  carload  shipment,  even  though  it  contains  only  a  small  lot  of  freight 
and,  unless  the  carrier's  agent  is  notified,  on  the  bill  of  lading  or  other- 
wise, that  less  than  carload  service  is  desired,  the  carload  minimum  weight 
and  the  carload  rate  will  be  assessed  even  though  the  total  charges  are 
higher  than  the  less  than  carload  basis.  It  will  also  be  considered  a 
carload  if  the  shipper  fails  to  mark  the  packages  as  provided  for  less-than- 
carload  freight,  but  effective  on  April  7,  1932,  Rule  6  of  the  Consolidated 
Classification  which  covers  the  provisions  for  marking  shipments  has 
been  amended  as  follows:  A  shipment  that  fully  occupies  the  visible 
capacity  of  a  car,  or  that  weighs  12,000  pounds  or  more,  or  if  weighing 
less  than  12,000  pounds  is  declared  by  shipper  as  weighing  12,000  pounds 
and  so  charged  for  by  the  carrier  at  the  L.  C.  L.  or  any  quantity  rating, 
when  shipped  from  one  station,  in  or  on  one  car,  in  one  day,  by  one  shipper, 
for  delivery  to  one  consignee  at  one  destination  need  not  be  marked. 
Freight  in  excess  of  full  cars  or  overflow  shipments  must  be  marked  as 
required  for  less  than  carload  freight,  except  where  such  excess  is  12,000 
pounds  or  more. 

Paragraph  (5)  tells  us  that  "whenever  practicable  the  correct  weight 
of  articles  shipped  in  carloads  should  be  ascertained  by  the  shipping 
officer  before  loading,  as  many  overcharges  due  to  errors  in  weight  are 
caused  by  allowing  the  carrier  to  weigh  shipments  in  transit. 

As  mentioned  before  in  these  lectures  freight  charges  are  deter- 
mined by  two  factors,  namely,  the  rate  and  the  weight  of  the  shipment. 
A  reduction  in  the  weight  of  a  shipment  is  just  as  effective  in  reducing 
freight  charges  to  a  minimum  as  is  a  reduction  in  the  rate.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  false  description  of  freight  is  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Underbilling  is  also  illegal.  A  severe  penalty  is  prescribed 
for  wilfully  making  a  false  statement  as  to  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of 
merchandise  tendered  to  a  public  carrier  for  transportation.  It  is  not 
my  intent  to  tell  you  to  show  a  weight  on  bills  of  lading  that  is  estimated 
and  which  may  be  incorrect  rather  than  allow  the  carrier  to  weigh  ship- 
ment in  transit  but  I  am  telling  you  that  if  there  is  any  possible  way 
to  obtain  the  exact  weights  before  loading,  that  this  should  be  done  be- 
cause there  are  many  causes  which  add  to  the  weight  of  a  shipment — 
especially  of  carloads — which  fall  as  a  burden  upon  the  shipper  unless  he 
is  alert,  and  which  he  might  avoid  by  knowing  the  exact  weight  of  his 
shipment. 

The  ordinary  method  of  determining  the  weight  of  carload  ship- 
ments is  to  weigh  the  cars  loaded,  and  from  this  deduct  the  weight 
stenciled  on  the  car.  This  permits  two  chances  for  error:  gross  weight 
and  stenciled  weight.  The  practice  of  weighing  cars  in  train  is  likely 
to  cause  errors  of  the  first  kind.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most  serious 
chance  for  error.    The  weight  stenciled  on  a  car  is  the  weight  of  that 
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car  when  it  leaves  the  car  shops  new  and  clean.  When  that  car  comes 
into  use,  it  is  subjected  to  many  conditions  which  increase  its  weight.  The 
car  is  made  of  dry  lumber  but  when  it  comes  out  into  rain  and  into  damp 
climates,  the  wood  absorbs  considerable  quantities  of  moisture.  This 
makes  the  car  actually  weigh  more  than  the  stenciled  weight.  This  is  not 
purely  theoretical  but  actually  takes  place. 

In  an  important  case  some  time  ago,  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  principal  witness  for  one  of  the  defendant  carriers 
testified  that  the  weight  stenciled  on  freight  cars  was  usually  from  500 
to  800  pounds  less  than  the  actual  weight.  If  this  is  true,  every  carload 
shipment  weighed  in  the  usual  way,  is  charged  from  500  to  800  pounds  too 
heavy,  for  if  the  tare  weight  deducted  is  that  much  less  than  the  real  weight 
the  load  has  to  make  up  the  difference.  For  this  reason  I  again,  repeat 
that  it  is  very  important  that  the  shipper  know  exactly  how  much  weight 
is  loaded  into  a  car.  When  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  carrier's 
weight  and  the  shipper's  weight,  the  car  should  be  ordered  reweighed  before 
delivery  and  then  weighed  empty  as  soon  as  unloaded. 

It  is  not  only  an  error  in  the  tare  weight  that  adds  to  the  weight  of  a 
carload  shipment;  frequently  there  is  foreign  matter  either  in  or  on  the  car 
which  adds  to  the  weight  and  is  charged  as  a  part  of  the  shipment.  I  know 
of  a  case  where  the  Navy  received  a  carload  of  bar  iron.  The  invoice  called 
for  36,500  pounds  while  freight  charges  were  based  on  a  weight  of  37,760 
pounds.  On  unloading,  it  was  found  that  the  difference  in  weight  was  at 
least  partly  accounted  for  by  a  lot  of  hard  refuse  matter  stuck  to  the  floor 
of  the  car.  Of  course  the  weight  of  this  was  not  included  in  the  stenciled 
weight  of  the  car  because  it  was  not  in  the  car  when  it  was  weighed. 
Most  Marine  Corps  shippers  will  not  load  a  car  containing  anything  that 
might  injure  the  goods,  but  often  foreign  matter  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
cars,  especially  if  it  is  difficult  to  remove. 

The  lowest  freight  charge  is  not  obtained  where  such  matter  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  car. 

I  remember  another  case  that  the  Army  had  on  a  carload  of  supplies 
that  was  shipped  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  When  the  freight  bill  was  presented 
to  the  Finance  Office  in  Washington  for  payment  the  charges  were  assessed 
on  a  weight  which  exceeded  by  several  hundred  pounds  the  actual  weight 
as  determined  by  the  shipper.  The  dispute  with  the  railroad  company 
was  not  settled  until  someone  proved  that  snow  and  sleet  fell  the  day  the 
car  was  loaded  and  weighed  by  the  carrier,  and  as  the  records  did  not 
show  that  any  allowance  had  been  made  for  snow  and  ice,  the  claim 
against  the  carrier  for  overcharge  was  allowed.  Even  in  a  similar  case 
when  allowances  are  made  it  is  usually  merely  a  guess,  and  for  this  reason 
careful  attention  must  be  given  this  matter  in  northern  climates.  These 
instances  show  some  of  the  many  possibilities  for  overcharges  due  to 
excessive  weight,  and  the  only  safe  method  is  for  the  shipper  to  weigh  his 
goods.  The  saving  will  pay  for  the  trouble.  The  weight  should  be  deter- 
mined before  the  car  is  shipped  so  that  it  can  be  compared  with  the  rail- 
road scale  weights  in  case  of  dispute  for  it  is  much  easier  to  adjust  a  differ- 
ence before  the  car  has  been  shipped  and  unloaded  than  afterward.  Most 
of  the  time  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  weights  of  Marine  Corps  shipments 
before  loading  at  the  larger  posts,  but  at  others  the  facilities  are  not  so 
good  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  exact  weights  of  heavy 
articles  before   shipping. 

While  on  the  subject  of  weights,  it  might  be  well  to  define  the 
different  weight  terms  used  in  traffic,  the  most  important  being  as  follows: 

Gross  weight:    The  weight  of  a  car  and  its  contents,  or  the 

weight  of  a  container  and  its  contents. 

Tare   weight:    The   weight   of   an   empty   car   or   of   an 

empty  container. 

Net  weight:    The  weight  of  the  contents  of  car  or  container. 

Minimum    weight:    The    least   weight   on   which    carrier 
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will  apply  a  rate  or  will  compute  the  charges. 

Light  weight:     The  weight  of  an  empty  car. 

Weight  Capacity:     The  weight  carrying  capacity  of  a  car. 

The  light  weight  which  is  the  same  as  the  tare  weight  and 

the  weight  capacity  of  a  car  are  usually  stenciled  thereon. 
There  is,  in  connection  with  carload  weights,  what  is  known  as 
tolerance.  It  is  the  difference  in  weights  due  to  variation  in  scales  or 
weighing  which  may  be  permitted  without  correction  of  the  billed 
weights.  The  tolerance  is  one  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  load,  with  a 
minimum  of  500  pounds,  in  all  carload  freight,  including  coal  and  coke, 
except  that  when  ashes,  cinders,  clay,  gravel,  ore,  slag,  uncut  stone,  etc., 
and  similar  bulk  freight,  brick  and  soft  drain  tile  are  loaded  in  open  cars 
the  tolerance  shall  be  one  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  load  with  a 
minimum  of  1000  pounds. 

Tolerance  on  coal  and  coke  does  not  include  difference  in  weight  due 
to  evaporation.  The  toleration  allowed  for  this  cause  is  determined  and 
published  in  initial  carriers'  tariff.  Weights  of  commodities  subject 
to  shrinkage  in  weight  from  their  inherent  nature,  properly  obtained 
at  point  of  origin,  are  not  changed,  except  as  provided  for  in  the  tariffs 
of    the    carriers. 

To  explain  tolerance,  I  want  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  all  solid  carloads 
of  ordinary  merchandise  are  weighed  on  track  scales  by  carriers  while 
enroute,  if  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  the  weight  shown  on  bill  of  lading 
by  shipper,  and  the  ascertained  weight  is  noted  on  the  waybill  accompany- 
ing the  cars.  On  arrival  at  destination  the  weights  thus  noted  are  checked 
against  the  billed  weights  by  the  delivering  agent,  and  if  differences  ex- 
ceeding the  tolerance  are  discovered,  either  increasing  or  reducing  billed 
weights,  corrections  are  issued  and  charges  billed  on  the  corrected  weights. 
Illustration  of  tolerance — 

1 .     Billed  weight  of  a  car  is 36, 900  lbs. 

Ascertained  track  scale  weight 37, 200  lbs. 


Difference  300  lbs. 

No  correction  would  be  issued  as  the  difference  must  be 
500   pounds   or   more. 

2.    Billed  weight  of  a  car  is 60, 000  lbs. 

Ascertained  track  scale  weight 59, 450  lbs. 


Difference  550  lbs. 

No  correction  would  be  issued  as  the  difference  is  not 
one  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  of  the  load. 

3.     Billed   weight   of   a   car   is    36,900   lbs. 

Ascertained  track  scale  weight 37, 450  lbs. 


Difference  550  lbs. 

Correction  would  be  issued  as  the  difference  exceeds  the 

minimum  of  500  pounds  tolerance. 
Paragraph  (6)  deals  with  consolidating  less  than  carload  shipments 
into  carloads  and  this  subject  has  been  mentioned  in  preceding  paragraphs 
of  these  lectures.  If  the  shipping  officers  will  hold  small  shipments  for 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  with  a  view  of  accumulating  enough  freight 
for  the  same  consignee  and  destination  to  make  a  carload  shipment  ex- 
pense may  be  lowered  to  a  great  extent,  and  if  carefully  watched  such 
cases  as  I  brought  out  in  connection  with  the  eight  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  from  San  Francisco  to  Washington  will  be  eliminated.  The 
practice  of  making  less  than  carload  shipments  at  frequent  intervals  from 
the  same  point  to  the  same  destination  is  expensive  and  wasteful.  If 
storage  facilities  are  available  and  time  permits,  such  freight  should  always 
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be  held  until  a  sufficient  amount  has  accumulated  to  permit  of  its  being 
shipped  in  a  straight  or  mixed  carload. 

Another  economy  resulting  from  making  shipments  in  carload  in- 
stead of  less  than  carloads  lies  in  the  absorption  of  switching  charges  on 
carload  shipments,  and  frequently  a  saving  in  hauling  costs  involved  in 
less  than  carload  shipments.  Paragraph  (8)  outlines  the  situations  that 
arise  in  connection  with  shipments  involving  switching  charges  and  the 
absorption  of  same  by  the  carriers  on  carload  shipments.  It  can  be 
clearly  seen  that  carload  shipments  in  such  cases  obtain  lower  charges 
which  result  in  considerable  saving  to  the  Government. 

I  have  about  covered  all  of  the  loading  information  contained  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Manual,  but  there  are  a  few  other  phases  of  loading 
that  I  might  speak  of  briefly.  I  know  many  of  you  have  heard  the  word 
"dunnage"  mentioned  in  connection  with  freight  shipments.  Rule  30 
of  the  Consolidated  Classification  provides  that  all  dunnage  required  to 
protect  lading  must  be  furnished  and  installed  by  the  shipper  at  his 
expense  and  transportation  charges  paid  thereon  at  same  rate  as  applic- 
able to  the  shipment  which  it  accompanies.  Section  2  of  Rule  30  provides 
an  allowance  in  weight  not  exceeding  500  pounds  per  car  for  racks,  bracing, 
etc.,  for  shipments  on  flat  or  gondola  cars.  The  weight  of  dunnage  should 
always  be  shown  separately  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

In  shipping  heavy  or  bulky  articles  on  flat  or  gondola  cars  such 
articles  should  be  boxed  or  crated  when  required,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
afford  maximum  protection  to  contents  while  enroute.  Lading  should  be 
securely  fastened  to  floor  of  car  and  be  properly  and  securely  braced. 
The  height  and  width  of  lading  on  flat  or  gondola  cars  must  be  governed 
by  the  clearance  limits  (height  or  width  of  tunnels  and  bridges)  of  the 
roads  over  which  the  lading  is  to  pass. 

In  some  cases,  by  proper  loading  at  time  of  shipment  articles  of 
unusual  height  or  width  may  be  so  loaded  as  to  avoid  using  a  circuitous 
route  having  the  desired  clearances,  but  at  a  higher  freight  cost.  For 
example,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  tunnel  in  Baltimore  is  a  certain 
height  and  to  pass  through  this  tunnel  the  height  of  the  lading  on  a 
flat  or  gondola  car  cannot  exceed  the  height  of  the  tunnel.  If  the  lading 
is  too  high  to  pass  through  and  the  rate  involved  applies  via  Baltimore 
the  car  could  not  travel  that  route  because  of  the  tunnel  and  through 
necessity  must  travel  to  destination  via  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid  the 
Baltimore  tunnel.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  higher  rate  is  in  effect  over  the 
circuitous  route  that  expense  can  be  lowered  by  knowing  the  clearances 
of  the  various  tunnels  and  bridges  and  loading  flat  or  gondola  cars  with 
a  view  of  passing  through  these  tunnels  and  over  these  bridges.  These 
clearances  are  published  and  are  on  file  with  the  agents  of  the  carriers 
and  he  will  furnish  you  with  information  as  to  these  clearances. 

Marine  Corps  shippers  are  called  upon  frequently  to  load  motor 
vehicles  and  tractors  and  I  am  going  to  outline  a  few  instructions  in  this 
connection.  Flat  cars,  drop-end  gondolas  or  end-door  box  cars  should  be 
used.  Gondolas  with  high  sides  and  rigid  ends  should  not  be  used  in  the 
absence  of  advice  from  the  consignee  that  a  crane  is  available  for  un- 
loading at  destination.  Whenever  more  than  one  vehicle  is  to  be  shipped 
arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  carrier  to  obtain  cars  of  a  size 
that  will  permit  of  economical  loading,  and  the  cars  used  should  be  loaded 
to  maximum  capacity,  whenever  possible.  The  car  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  load  two  or  more  vehicles  therein.  The  arrangements  of  vehicles 
on  the  car  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  standard  instructions  issued 
by  the  carriers,  which  may  be  secured  from  the  carrier's  agent. 

Vehicles  should  be  secured  against  shifting  in  transit  by  means  of 
blocks  and  chocks  nailed  to  the  floor  of  the  car.When  vehicles  are  shipped 
set  up  with  wheels  on,  one  block  outside  of  each  wheel  is  ordinarily  suffi- 
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cient  to  prevent  lateral  movement,  but  security  against  longitudinal  move- 
ment requires  two  chocks  to  each  wheel,  one  in  front  and  one  in  rear. 
As  an  additional  precaution,  whenever  the  material  is  available,  use  an 
inside  block  also  and  pass  a  rope  or  strip  of  burlap  or  canvas  over  the 
felloe,  if  not  disc  wheels,  giving  it  one  turn  around  each  block.  Chocks 
should  be  at  least  three  inches  high  and  lumber  used  for  blocking 
should  not  be  less  than  2  by  4.  Five  inch  spikes  or  40-penny  nails  should 
be  used.  Pneumatic  tires  should  be  fully  inflated.  Sharp  corners  and 
edges  on  blocks  should  be  so  rounded  or  beveled  as  to  reduce  the  liability 
of  chafing.  In  cold  weather  radiators,  pumps,  gasoline  tanks,  carburetors 
and  leads  thereto  should  be  drained. 

All  accessories,  such  as  extra  tires  or  tubes,  extra  rims,  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, tow  lines,  extra  spark  plugs,  etc.,  all  removable  parts,  such 
as  lamps,  carburetors,  starting  motors  not  an  integral  part  of  the  motor, 
magnetoes,  etc.,  and  all  small  tools  should  be  removed  from  all  such 
vehicles  and  securely  boxed  or  sealed.  This  is  most  essential  when  making 
shipment  on  open  cars.  The  box  containing  the  accessories,  tools  and  re- 
movable parts  pertaining  to  each  vehicle  should  be  so  marked  as  to  identify 
it  with  the  vehicle  to  which  it  belongs  and  should  be  shipped  with  that 
vehicle.  All  such  boxes  should  be  separately  listed  on  the  bill  of  lading. 
When  vehicle  is  shipped  on  open  car,  box  should  be  nailed  to  floor  of  car. 
Chests  or  boxes,  such  as  tool  boxes,  which  are  a  part  of  the  vehicle  and 
usually  locked,  should  be  emptied  and  left  unlocked,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  break  them  open  in  order  to  see  inside.  If  locked  with  a 
padlock  the  lid  should  be  fastened  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  through 
the  staple. 

All  cars,  whether  open  or  closed,  must  be  loaded  in  accordance  with 
the  loading  rules  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association.  Shippers 
should  consult  the  carrier's  agent  when  making  shipment  of  bulky  articles 
of  unusual  weight  or  dimensions,  so  that  shipment  may  be  properly  loaded 
in  accordance  with  these  rules. 

In  making  shipments  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  or  in- 
flammable articles,  as  defined  in  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  there  must  be  a  strict  compliance  with  those  regu- 
lations as  to  packing,  marking,  bracing,  placarding,  and  in  all  respects. 
These  regulations  are  designed  to  minimize  the  hazard  inherent  to  trans- 
portation of  such  articles  and  negligent  or  wilful  disregard  of  them  is  a 
criminal  offense.  These  regulations  are  on  file  with  the  carrier's  agents 
and  information  as  to  loading  explosives  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
these  agents. 

How  many  of  the  class  have  ever  heard  the  words  "Military 
Impedimenta"  used  in  connection  with  transportation?  This  is  the  term 
used  for  various  equipment  and  supplies  that  move  in  connection  with 
a  body  of  troops  on  an  expedition,  such  equipment  and  supplies  moving 
either  by  freight  train  or  passenger  train.  This  term  for  such  movements  was 
incorporated  in  the  Consolidated  Classification  to  take  care  of  hurried 
movements  when  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  pack,  mark  and  load  the 
equipment  and  supplies  according  to  carrier's  regulations.  Article  16-248, 
(paragraph  1)  touches  lightly  upon  the  subject,  but  I  intend  to  elaborate 
a  little  more  on  the  subject. 

Article  16-248  states  that  "all  company,  battalion,  regimental,  or 
Government  property  moving  in  connection  with  bodies  of  troops  (but  not 
necessarily  in  the  same  train  with  the  troops)  will  be  covered  by  Govern- 
ment bill  of  lading.  Under  the  provision  of  the  Consolidated  Class- 
ification such  property  may  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading  as  "military 
impedimenta"  without  other  specific  description.  The  carrier  will  assess 
a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  and  the  third  class  rating  on  carload 
quantities  and  the  first  class  rate  on  less  than  carload  quantities. 

Usually    expeditionary    movements    on    the    East    Coast    are    from 
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Quantico  or  some  post  easily  accessible  from  Washington,  and  if  there  is  to 
be  an  expedition  of  Marines  from  any  of  these  posts  I  can  usually  go  to  the 
post  and  supervise  the  loading,  packing  and  billing  of  the  equipment  and 
supplies  to  be  moved,  but  I  have  noticed  several  such  movements  on  the 
West  Coast  that  I  could  not  superintend.  In  several  of  the  cases  over- 
charges that  could  not  be  recovered  resulted  in  the  incorrect  issuance  of 
the  bill  of  lading,  the  incorrect  packing  and  loading  or  the  incorrect  routing 
of  the  cars.  This  is  an  intricate  subject  but  I  don't  think  these  lectures 
would  be  complete  without  mentioning  the  movement  of  military  impedi- 
menta. If  time  premits,  the  situation  should  be  studied  and  the  amount  of 
freight  to  move  with  the  troops  should  be  ascertained.  If  the  rates  can  be 
obtained  from  the  carrier  it  might  be  well  to  figure  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  cheaper  as  military  impedimenta  or  to  describe  the  contents  of  the  car  in 
accordance  with  its  classification  description.  This,  of  course,  will  necess- 
itate packing  and  loading  as  per  requirements  of  the  carrier.  Each  car 
(if  this  is  to  be  attempted)  should  be  handled  separately.  If  time  will 
not  permit  the  cars  should  be  loaded  in  accordance  with  the  Classification 
provisions   for   military   impedimenta   which   reads: 

"Camp  equipage,  subsistence  stores,  medical  stores,  emer- 
gency ammunition  or  other  property  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  generally  known  as  impedimenta 
but  not  including  live  stock  or  personal  baggage,  can  be 
loaded  by  forwarder  in  cars  regardless  of  carrier's  pack- 
ing   requirements    and    without    specific    descriptions   but 
described  as  'Military  Impedimenta';  shipped  under  Gov- 
ernment bills  of  lading  or  on  which  charges  are  paid  by 
State  Governments  and  transported  in  trains  with  troops 
or  in  connection  with  troop  movements." 
The  item  in  the  Classification  also  carries  a  "note"  which  reads: 
"Separately  stated  ratings  in  Classification  for  articles  constituting  ship- 
ments of  impedimenta  will  not  be  applied."    This  note  does  not  preclude 
the  billing  of  supplies  and  equipment  at  their  classification  description 
but  means  that  if  the  itemized  description  of  the  articles  is  shown  on  the 
bill  of  lading  the  military  impedimenta  rate  will  not  apply  even  if  the 
car  moves  in  connection  with  a  troop  movement  or  vice  versa  if  described 
as   military   impedimenta    the    individual    classification   ratings   will   not 
apply.    Remember  that  each  car  should  be  handled  separately  and  what- 
ever the  bill  of  lading  shows  for  each  will  govern  regardless  of  whether 
it  be  military  impedimenta  or  the  individual  descriptions. 

My  construction  of  the  item  "Military  Impedimenta"  as  shown  in 
the  Consolidated  Classification  is  that  it  applies  on  everything  that  an 
army  or  body  of  troops  needs  on  the  expedition  with  the  exception  of  live 
stock  and  personal  baggage.  One  at  least  of  the  other  military  branches 
of  the  Government  does  not  place  the  same  construction  thereon,  but  it 
never  has  been  able  to  show  by  legal  authority  that  my  construction  is  not 
correct.  I  claim  that  part  of  the  item  which  reads  "or  other  property  of 
U.  S.  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  known  as  impedimenta"  permits  the 
shipping  of  anything  known  as  impedimenta.  This  other  military  branch 
of  the  Government  claims  that  motor  vehicles,  tractors,  aeroplanes  and 
some  other  bulky  articles  are  not  known  as  impedimenta  and,  therefore, 
they  describe  such  articles  oh  the  bill  of  lading  at  their  classification 
description  and  pay  rates  sometimes  double  what  the  Marine  Corps  pays. 
The  word  impedimenta  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  Romans 
when  that  great  military  power  of  ancient  times  ruled  the  world.  Farrow's 
Military  Encyclopdia  defines  "Impedimenta"  as  follows: 

"All  of  the  accompaniments  to  an  army  received  from 
the  Romans  the  name  of  impedimenta.  They  consist 
in  a  general  sense  of  munitions,  equipment,  provisions, 
hospital  supplies,  tents,  engineering  tools,  bridge  equipage, 
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boats,  baggage,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  use 
of  an  army  against  an  enemy.  This  requires  the  use 
of  large  numbers  of  wagons  and  draft  animals  or  ship- 
ping, and  necessarily  impedes  the  movement  of  an  army." 

Century  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia  defines  "Impedimenta"  as 
"things  which  hinder,  impede  or  encumber." 

Motor  vehicles,  tractors  and  all  wheeled  vehicles  as  well  as  aeroplanes 
certainly  impede  the  progress  of  an  army  if  they  had  to  be  carried  along 
and  they  certainly  are  necessary  for  use  in  these  days  of  an  army  against 
an  enemy  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  good  argument  to  exclude  these 
articles  of  equipment  from  participating  in  the  rate  provided  for  "military 
impedimenta,"  as  in  accordance  with  the  military  dictionaries  such 
articles  certainly  can  be  included.  Some  might  say  that  these  dictionaries 
do  not  name  specifically  such  articles.  When  you  consider  that  there  was  no 
such  equipment  as  automobiles  or  aeroplanes  and  that  the  military  dict- 
ionaries were  probably  printed  prior  to  their  advent,  you  have  a  good 
argument  for  them  not  appearing  specifically  therein;  but  in  Farrow's 
Dictionary  "etc."  after  the  articles  named,  can  be  very  readily  construed 
to  take  care  of  such  equipment. 

The  carriers  have  always  seen  my  side  of  the  argument  and  have 
in  all  cases  accepted  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  military  impedimenta 
rates  when  cheaper  and  so  described.  An  illustration  of  a  saving  by 
describing  motor  vehicles  as  "military  impedimenta"  might  be  cited: 
Freight  motor  vehicles  usually  weigh  heavy  and  sometimes  weigh  as  much 
as  12,000  pounds  each.  A  shipment  of  two  would  equal  the  minimum 
weight  of  24,000  pounds  provided  for  military  impedimenta  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  the  benefit  of  the  third  class  rate  as  against  the 
classification  rating  of  second  class  provided  for  these  trucks  in  carload 
lots.  It  is  hardly  ever  possible  to  load  more  than  two  large  trucks  in  any 
type  of  car. 

In  loading  "military  impedimenta"  the  same  principles  as  in  loading 
other  supplies  should  be  applied.  The  equipment  or  supplies  should  not 
be  loaded  indiscriminately  into  the  cars  but  should  be  segregated  and 
cars  loaded  as  heavily  as  possible  with  like  articles  unless  by  loading  to 
capacity  you  would  have  only  a  small  amount  left  over  for  the  next  car. 
In  this  latter  case  cars  should  be  loaded  to  minimum  weight  only,  so  that 
the  second  car  will  not  have  to  move  on  the  less  than  carload  rate  provided 
for  military  impedimenta.  Solid  cars  of  subsistence  stores  will  in  most  cases 
be  cheaper  at  the  classification  descriptions,  especially  canned  goods 
which  will  be  in  packages  already,  and  can  be  so  billed  instead  of  using 
the  description  military  impedimenta.  Heavy  compact  articles  should  be 
loaded  first  and  care  used  in  packing  cars  of  military  impedimenta  the 
same  as  in  loading  other  supplies.  In  some  cases  light  motor  vehicles 
that  weigh  only  about  or  near  the  minimum  weight  of  10,000  pounds  on 
passenger  and  12,000  pounds  on  freight  vehicles  will  be  cheaper  at  the 
classification  description  because  of  the  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds 
that  must  be  assessed  on  "military  impedimenta".  So  much  for  military 
impedimenta. 

In  conclusion,  all  shipping  officers  and  their  clerks  who  have 
occasion  to  load  carload  shipments  of  freight  should  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  rules  of  the  Consolidated  Classification,  and  make  every 
effort  to  load  correctly  with  a  view  of  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  saving 
in  freight  charges  by  correct  loading. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— LOADING. 


1.  If  you  were  in  the  Post  Quartermaster's  office  at  Marine  Barracks, 
Quantico,  Va.,  and  you  were  told  that  a  carload  shipment  of  miscel- 
laneous surplus  supplies  was  packed  and  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the 
Depot  of  Supplies,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  that  it  was  up  to  you  to 
handle  all  details  to  get  shipment  to  destination,  what  steps  would 
you    take    first? 

Ans.  Order  a  car  from  the  carrier  that  will  be  suitable  in  type  to  fully 
protect  shipment  and  one  long  enough  and  with  the  proper  cubical 
contents  to  accommodate  the  shipment. 

2.  You  know  that  a  36-foot  6-inch  car  will  accommodate  your  shipment 
as  mentioned  above.  If  the  shipment  is  subject  to  Rule  34  of  the 
Consolidated  Classification  and  the  carrier  furnishes  a  40-foot  car, 
would  the  freight  charges  be  based  on  the  prescribed  minimum 
weight  in  the  classification  if  you  phoned  or  wrote  to  carrier's  agent 
using  these  words  "Please  place  a  car  on  the  siding  at  the  Depot  of 
Supplies  tomorrow  morning  at  7.00  a.  m.  for  loading?" 

Ans.  If  the  message  as  outlined  was  transmitted  to  the  carrier's  agent 
without  specifying  the  size  of  the  car  desired  and  the  carrier  placed 
a  40-foot  car  for  loading,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  freight  charges 
on  the  weight  provided  for  40-foot  cars  by  Rule  34  of  the  Con- 
solidated Classification  as  the  minimum  weight  opposite  articles  in 
the  Classification  applies  only  on  standard  cars  36  feet  6  inches  in 
length  when  the  article  is  subject  to  Rule  34. 

3.  The  Post  Quartermaster  at  Marine  Barracks,  Parris  Island,  S.  C, 
loads  a  carload  of  household  goods  destined  to  Pensacola,  Florida. 
He  seals  the  car  as  soon  as  he  finishes  the  loading  and  carrier 
accepts  delivery  and  places  notation  on  the  bill  of  lading  S.  L.  &  C. 
Upon  arrival  at  Pensacola,  it  is  found  that  the  seal  on  one  of  the 
doors  of  the  car  is  not  the  seal  placed  thereon  by  the  shipper  and 
there  are  several  valuable  pieces  of  furniture  short.  Is  the  carrier 
liable  for  the  proper  amount  of  damages  recoverable  even  though 
it  had  no  check  on  what  articles  went  into  the  car?    Why? 

Ans.  The  carrier  is  liable  because  the  seals  were  not  intact  upon  arrival 
at  destination  and  showed  that  the  car  and  its  contents  had  been 
tampered  with  or  opened  enroute  for  pilferage. 

4.  Give  your  definition  of  a  carload  shipment. 

Ans.  It  will  be  shipped  from  one  station  in  or  on  one  car  in  one  day  by 
one  shipper  for  delivery  to  one  consignee  at  one  destination.  Only 
one  bill  of  lading  shall  be  issued  from  one  loading  point  and  only  one 
freight  bill  shall  be  issued 

5.  Is  a  40-foot  6  inch  car  considered  a  standard  car  or  is  the  minimum 
weight  specified  in  the  Consolidated  Classification  when  the  article 
is  subject  to  Rule  34  applicable  on  a  36-foot  6-inch  car? 

Ans.  A  car  36-feet  6-inches  in  length  is  considered  a  standard  car  and 
all  minimum  weights,  when  subject  to  Rule  34,  apply  to  a  standard 
car  only.  The  weight  is  increased  for  cars  longer  than  36-feet 
6-inches. 

6.  Suppose  a  car  is  furnished  for  loading  a  carload  of  subsistence 
stores.  It  is  found  upon  inspection  that  the  car  furnished  has  been 
previously  used  for  shipping  fertilizer  and  there  is  quite  a  quantity 
of  it  still  clinging  to  the  sides  and  floor.  Should  this  shipment  of 
subsistence  stores  be  loaded  in  the  car  furnished  or  just  what  would 
you  do  in  a  case  like  this  if  you  were  in  charge  of  loading  the  car? 

Ans.    Upon  inspecting  a  car,  if  it  is  found  to  be  dirty  or  has  previously 
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contained  a  commodity  that  would  injure  subsistence  stores,  it 
should  be  rejected  and  the  carrier  requested  to  place  another  car 
that  is  suitable  from  all  standpoints  and  that  will  in  no  way  subject 
the  shipment  to  injury  if  loaded  therein. 

7.  How  do  forwarding  companies  handle  freight  shipments  from  several 
shippers  consigned  to  more  than  one  consignee  at  destination  and 
yet  obtain  the  carload  rating  on  their  shipments  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  definition  of  a  carload  shipment?  What  are  the  advantages 
to  the  Government  when  shipments  are  made  via  forwarding  com- 
panies?   How  do  the  forwarding  companies  profit? 

Ans.  Forwarding  companies  gather  together  less  than  carload  shipments 
from  various  shippers  at  their  consolidating  stations,  where  they 
are  assorted,  classified,  and  consolidated  into  carloads.  The  agent 
issues  a  bill  of  lading  showing  himself  as  the  one  shipper,  and  con- 
signs the  shipment  to  another  agent  of  the  forwarding  company  at 
destination  who,  in  turn,  distributes  the  various  packages  to  the 
different  consignees.  The  advantages  to  the  Government  are  that 
the  charges  are  lower  or  a  differential  under  the  rate  applicable 
if  handled  direct  by  the  carriers,  saving  time  in  transit  and  avoid- 
ance of  transfers  enroute  to  which  regular  less  than  carload  freight  is 
subject,  and  the  possibilites  of  loss  or  damage  are  reduced.  For- 
warding companies  make  their  money  by  combining  less  than  carload 
shipments  with  others  taking  the  same  carload  rates  and  receive 
as  profit  the  difference  between  the  carload  rates  and  the  less  than 
carload  rate  charged  the  owner  of  the  freight. 

8.  Suppose  the  Depot  of  Supplies,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  a  shipment, 
weighing  18,000  pounds,  destined  to  Quantico,  Va.,  and  2,500  pounds 
for  Washington,  D.  C.  The  carload  minimum  weight  is  20,000  pounds, 
how  might  this  shipment  be  handled  at  a  saving  to  the  Government? 

Ans.  The  two  shipments  should  be  consolidated  and  loaded  together  in 
one  car.  The  car  should  be  consigned  to  one  consignee,  the  Post 
Quartermaster,  Marine  Barracks,  Quantico,  Va.,  which  would  en- 
title the  shipment  to  the  carload  rating.  Upon  receipt  of  the  car, 
the  consignee  would  then  reship  the  2,500  pounds  to  Washington 
at  the  less  than  carload  rate  or  haul  same  via  Government  truck. 
Otherwise,  if  the  two  shipments  were  handled  on  separate  bills  of 
lading,  the  less  than  carload  charges  would  be  higher. 

9.  What  is  the  definition  of  minimum  weight?  Tare  weight?  Gross 
weight?    Net   weight? 

Ans.  Minimum  weight  is  the  least  weight  on  which  carrier  will  apply  a 
rate  or  will  compute  the  charges.  Tare  weight  is  the  weight  of  an 
empty  car  or  an  empty  container.  Gross  weight  is  the  weight  of  a 
car  and  its  contents,  or  the  weight  of  a  container  and  its  contents. 
Net  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  a  car  or  container. 

10.  Would  the  carload  or  less-than-carload  charges  be  assessed  on  a 
car  containing  5,000  pounds  of  a  commodity  with  a  minimum 
weight  of  20,000  pounds,  if  the  car  was  sealed  and  no  notation 
shown  on  the  bill  of  lading?  How  could  the  L.  C.  L.  basis  be  obtained 
if  the  charges  were  lower  than  on  the  carload  basis? 

Ans.  The  carload  charges  would  be  assessed  if  5,000  pounds  of  freight 
were  loaded  in  a  car  and  sealed  by  shipper  without  notation  on  the 
bill  of  lading  as  to  the  class  of  service  desired.  To  obtain  the 
L.C.L.  charges  on  this  shipment  the  notation  "L.C.L.  service  desired" 
should  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

11.  How  would  excess  or  overflow  weighing  500  pounds  be  handled  if  it 
could  not  be  gotten  into  a  car  loaded  to  capacity  with  freight  pro- 


vided  with  a  minimum  weight  of  36,000  pounds  and  not  subject  to 
Rule  34?  Explain  the  whole  transaction  with  the  issuance  of  the 
bill  of  lading. 

Ans.  It  would  be  loaded  into  another  car  and  tendered  to  the  carrier 
as  an  overflow  from  the  first  car.  One  bill  of  lading  for  the  entire 
lot  must  be  issued  for  both  the  car  fully  loaded  and  the  one  contain- 
ing the  overflow.  Both  car  numbers  must  be  shown  so  that  the 
carrier  will  know  that  the  small  quantity  of  freight  in  one  car  is 
an  overflow  from  the  full  car. 

12.  At  the  present  time,  if  there  were  12,000  pounds  of  miscellaneous 
supplies  loaded  in  a  car  consigned  to  the  Post  Quartermaster, 
Marine  Barracks,  Quantico,  Va.,  would  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  mark  each  package  in  order  to  have  carrier  accept  the  shipment, 
at  the  less-than-carload  rate? 

Ans.  No.  The  packages  need  not  be  marked  as  Rule  6  of  the  Consolidated 
Classification  provides  that  a  shipment  weighing  12,000  pounds  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  less-than-carload  rate  and  not  be  marked. 

13.  The  minimum  weight  on  paint  is  36,000  pounds.  Suppose  you  were 
loading  two  cars  on  the  same  day  consigned  to  the  Post  Quarter- 
master, Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  for  export,  and 
there  were  20,000  pounds  of  paint  to  go  to  Haiti  and  25,000  pounds 
of  paint  to  go  to  Cuba.  Would  you  load  a  part  of  the  paint  in  each 
car  or  would  you  load  it  all  in  one  car?  Explain  your  reason  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  paint  would  be  loaded. 

Ans.  The  paint  should  all  be  loaded  in  one  of  the  cars  even  though  it 
was  destined  to  two  points  beyond  New  York  as  by  so  doing  the 
carload  rate  could  be  obtained.  If  loaded  25,000  pounds  in  one  car 
and  20,000  pounds  in  the  other  an  overcharge  would  result  as  the 
less-than-carload  rate  would  be  assessed  on  each,  or  if  the  carload 
basis  were  charged  the  weight  would  be  36,000  pounds  on  each  car. 

14.  What  is  the  carrier's  method  of  obtaining  the  weight  of  the  com- 
modity or  article  in  a  carload  when  the  car  is  weighed  on  track 
scales?  Explain  the  many  avenues  for  discrepancies  in  scale 
weights  and  why  they  are  in  most  cases  incorrect. 

Ans.  Cars  and  their  contents  are  weighed  on  track  scales  and  the  tare 
weight  of  the  car  stenciled  on  its  side  is  deducted  from  the  gross 
weight  of  the  car  and  its  contents.  This  may  be  incorrect  because 
the  car  may  be  weighed  in  the  train  without  uncoupling  it  at  both 
ends.  The  tare  weight  stenciled  on  the  car  when  it  is  built  and 
when  the  wood  is  dry  may  be  heavier  because  of  exposure  to  the 
elements,  and  naturally  if  the  car  is  heavier  than  the  tare  weight 
thereon  the  net  weight  obtained  by  deducting  this  tare  weight  from 
the  gross  weight  must  be  incorrect  too.  Dirt  on  the  floor  and  snow 
and  ice  on  the  roof,  if  not  taken  into  consideration,  cause  the  owner 
of  the  freight  to  pay  for  increased  weight. 

15.  How  can  the  shipper  be  sure  of  settlement  on  the  correct  weight 
of   a   carload   shipment? 

Ans.  By  weighing  and  obtaining  the  actual  weight  of  his  shipments  be- 
fore loading  into  the  cars  and  being  able  to  substantiate  the 
weights  he  obtains  in  case  of  dispute  with  the  carrier  over  billed 
weight. 

16.  What  is  dunnage  and  by  whom  is  it  furnished  and  what  trans- 
portation charges  are  paid  thereon? 

Ans.  Dunnage  is  lumber  or  other  material  used  for  bracing  or  securing 
a  load  in  or  on  a  car  and  must  be  furnished  and  installed  by  the 
shipper  at  his  expense.  Transportation  charges  applicable  to  the 
shipment  it  protects  are  paid  thereon  based  on  the  weight  of  the 
dunnage. 
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17.  A  shipper  made  a  carload  shipment  of  lumber  to  the  Post  Quarter- 
master, Marine  Barracks,  Parris  Island,  S.  C.  The  lumber  was 
braced  by  stakes  on  a  flat  car  and  weighed  60,000  pounds.  The 
shipper  claimed  an  allowance  of  1,000  pounds  for  the  stakes  and 
the  carrier  disputed  his  claim.  Which  was  correct,  the  shipper 
or  carrier,  and  how  much  weight  should  have  been  allowed? 

Ans.  The  carrier  was  correct  as  500  pounds  is  the  allowance  for  dunnage 
on  a  flat  car  loaded  with  lumoer  in  accordance  with  section  2  of 
Rule  30  of  the  Consolidated  Classification. 

18.  A  carload  of  lumber  is  loaded  on  a  flat  car  and  is  routed  from 
Quantico  to  Philadelphia  all  rail.  The  car  must  pass  over  the  bridge 
over  the  Potomac  River  and  then  through  the  tunnel  at  Baltimore, 
Md.  What  must  be  given  consideration  before  this  lumber  is 
allowed  to  go  forward,  and  why? 

Ans.  Before  the  car  is  loaded,  the  clearance  limits  or  height  and  width 
of  the  bridge  and  tunnel  must  be  given  consideration.  This  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  carrier's  agent.  If  this  is  not  done 
and  the  load  is  too  high  or  too  wide  to  clear  the  bridge  and  tunnel 
the  car  would  necessarily  have  to  be  routed  to  Philadelphia  over 
a  circuitous  route  involving  higher  freight  charges. 

19.  Suppose  a  shipment  was  subject  to  Rule  34  as  in  the  case  of  a 
shipment  of  household  goods  with  a  minimum  weight  of  12,000 
pounds.  A  Brigadier  General  has  in  his  home  20,000  pounds  of 
household  goods  and  after  loading  a  car  to  its  capacity  with  18,000 
pounds,  there  are  2,000  pounds  left  over.  How  would  you  handle 
this  excess  and  would  you  request  another  car  if  there  was  not  one 
available?    Explain  your  method  of  handling. 

Ans.  If  a  shipment  is  subject  to  Rule  34,  the  overflow  or  follow-lot  rule 
is  not  applicable.  Therefore,  the  2,000  pounds  should  be  handled  as 
a  separate  shipment.  If  no  car  was  available  the  carrier  should 
not  be  asked  to  place  a  car  for  the  excess  but  it  should  be  drayed 
to  the  carrier's  warehouse  and  handled  as  a  separate  less-than-car- 
load  shipment.  If  another  car  is  available  it  may  be  loaded  therein 
and  on  the  bill  of  lading  covering  the  excess  should  be  indorsed 
"Tendered  as  a  less  than  carload  shipment"  or  "Less  than  carload 
service   desired." 

20.  Give  your  ideas  of  loading  and  blocking  vehicles.  What  kind  of 
cars  should  be  used  and  how  should  the  tires  and  accessories  be 
protected  and  listed  on  the  bill  of  lading? 

21.  Give  your  ideas  of  loading  and  billing  military  impedimenta  and 
tell  in  your  own  way  when  this  basis  is  applicable. 

22.  An  expeditionary  movement  is  being  planned  from  Quantico  to  the 
West  Coast  by  all  rail.  The  troops  and  their  equipment  are  to 
move  in  combination  passenger  and  freight  trains.  The  Artillery 
Regiment  has  a  quantity  of  motor  vehicles.  There  are  also  three 
airplanes  in  one  of  the  trains.  If  the  charges  are  cheaper  on  the 
airplanes  and  motor  vehicles  if  described  as  military  impedimenta, 
is  there  any  authority  to  use  such  description  for  these  articles? 

23.  Suppose  you  had  a  lot  of  freight  weighing  16,000  pounds.  The  car- 
load minimum  weight  on  the  shipment  is  24,000  pounds.  The  carload 
and  less  than  carload  rates  are  not  available  and  after  you  load 
the  car  you  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  charge  would  be  cheaper 
by  assessing  the  carload  rate  and  the  minimum  weight  or  by  paying 
for  actual  weight  at  the  less-than-carload  rate.  You  know  that 
if  the  car  is  sealed  and  tendered  to  the  carrier  it  will  be  considered 
a  carload  regardless  of  the  weight.  How  could  you  obtain  the  cheapest 
basis  of  the  two? 
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Ans.  Load  the  car  and  indorse  on  the  bill  of  lading  "Less  than  carload 
service  desired."  It  will  then  be  up  to  the  carrier  to  give  the  Marine 
Corps  the  benefit  of  either  the  carload  or  less  than  carload  rate, 
whichever  is  cheaper  in  accordance  with  Rule  15  of  the  Consoli- 
dated   Classification. 

24.  If  creosoted  piles,  56  feet  long,  are  to  be  shipped  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  New  York  for  export  to  Haiti,  how  would  shipment  be 
made  and  how  many  cars  would  be  necessary?  Would  the  cars 
be  termed  a  "series"  if  the  load  rested  on  only  one  car? 

Ans.  The  piles  would  be  loaded  on  two  flat  cars  as  no  car  is  56  feet 
long.  If  the  load  rested  only  on  one  car  and  the  other  empty  car 
was  used  to  protect  the  overhanging  part  of  the  load  it  would  not  be 
termed  a  series  of  cars.  The  extra  empty  car  would  be  termed 
an  "idler." 

25.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  tolerance  and  the  percentage 
allowed  therefor. 

Ans.  There  is  in  connection  with  carload  weights  what  is  known  as 
tolerance.  It  is  the  difference  in  weights  due  to  variation  in  scales 
or  weighing  which  may  be  permitted  without  correction  of  the  billed 
weights.  The  tolerance  is  one  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  load 
with  a  minimum  of  500  pounds  on  all  carload  freight  including  coal 
and  coke,  except  that  when  certain  bulk  freight  is  loaded  in  open 
cars  the  minimum  tolerance  is  1,000  pounds. 
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ROUTING 


We  now  take  up  routing  of  freight  shipments.  The  routing  of 
freight  is  a  very  important  function  of  both  the  shipper  and  carrier, 
because  the  freight  rate  to  be  applied  depends  upon  the  route  over  which 
the  freight  is  forwarded.  The  lawful  charge  on  a  shipment  is  the  tariff 
rate  via  the  route  over  which  the  shipment  moves,  unless  misrouted  by 
the  carrier.  Much  additional  expense,  probably  more  than  through  any 
other  source,  is  caused  by  not  using  the  cheapest  route  or  not  routing 
via  the  junction  points  over  which  the  cheapest  rates  apply.  If  the 
shipments  are  misrouted  by  the  shipper  the  overcharge  caused  thereby 
can  not  be  recovered,  but  if  the  carrier  misroutes  the  shipment  the  over- 
charge caused  thereby  may  be  recovered. 

Article  16-251  tells  us  that  shipping  officers  should  be  familiar  with 
the  various  rail  and  water  carriers  operating  from  their  point  of  shipment. 
If  you  are  detailed  to  transportation  work,  you  should  also  be  familiar 
with  such  transportation  agencies.  You  should  learn  about  the  terminal 
facilities  where  the  freight  houses  are  located,  the  docks  of  the  steam- 
ship lines,  the  distance  of  the  haul  from  your  warehouse  to  various  freight 
houses   and   docks   and   all   other   geography   from   a   traffic   standpoint. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  where  two 
or  more  through  routes  or  through  rates  have  been  established  between 
point  of  shipment  and  destination,  shipper  has  the  right  to  designate 
the  route  via  which  he  desires  shipment  to  move  and,  where  competing 
lines  of  railroads  constitute  a  portion  of  the  through  rate,  shipper  may 
determine  the  intermediate  route. 

You  might  ask  the  question,  "How  are  we  to  determine  the  cheapest 
routes,  without  tariffs?"  The  answer  is,  "In  most  cases  there  are  in- 
structions from  Headquarters  on  file  at  the  posts  as  to  cheapest  routes 
and  many  of  them  are  shown  in  paragraph  (8)  of  this  article.  If  the 
rates  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  carrier's  agent  in  order  to  figure  the 
charges  via  the  various  routes,  write  to  the  Quartermaster  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  instructions  as  to  routing  your  shipment."  This  means  when 
the  cheapest  mode  or  class  of  transportation  is  to  be  considered,  such 
as  all-rail,  all-water,  rail-and-water,  rail-water-and-rail,  etc.  If  you  know 
that  the  shipment  can  move  only  from  point  of  origin  to  destination  via  an 
all-rail  route  and  you  do  not  know  the  cheapest,  if  there  is  more  than 
one,  you  will  usually  find  that  the  competing  carriers  protect  the  same 
rates  via  these  all-rail  routes,  and  your  selection  in  such  cases  would  be 
your  choice  of  initial  carriers.  After  selecting  the  initial  carrier,  ship- 
ments should  be  tendered  to  its  agent  on  an  unrouted  bill  of  lading  as 
you  have  already  learned,  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
bill  of  lading,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  initial  carrier  to  forward 
such  shipment  via  the  cheapest  all-rail  commercial  route  from  point 
of  origin  to  destination. 

Even  all-rail  shipments,  however,  may  be  advantageously  routed 
by  the  shipper  when  there  are  initial  carriers  or  competing  routes  with 
rates  that  are  not  the  same,  because  the  route  shown  by  the  shipper  in 
the  bill  of  lading  must  be  observed  by  the  carrier.  The  route  shown  in 
the  bill  of  lading  must  be  observed  whether  the  charges  are  higher  or 
lower  via  this  route  and  the  agent  of  the  carrier  at  the  point  of  origin 
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is  under  no  obligation  to  point  out  to  the  shipper  that  the  routing  which 
he  has  directed  will  result  in  increased  freight  charges.  When  the 
cheapest  route  has  been  determined  by  the  shipper  and  is  shown  in  the 
bill  of  lading  covering  the  shipment,  the  initial  carrier  must  send  it  via 
that  route  and  protect  the  cheapest  rate  applicable;  and  no  difficulty  is 
ever  experienced  in  collecting  overcharges  which  result  from  the  failure 
of  a  carrier  to  observe  the  routing  instructions  given  in  a  bill  of  lading. 
Ordinarily,  when  the  shipper's  routing  instructions  are  not  observed, 
shipments  are  not  subjected  to  a  different  transportation  rate,  the  rates 
via  all  routes  usually  being  the  same;  but  it  frequently  happens  that 
additional  expense  of  draying  or  switching  is  incurred  at  destination  as 
a  result  of  the  failure  of  a  carrier  to  make  delivery  in  accordance  with  the 
routing  specified  by  the  shipper  in  the  bill  of  lading.  Where  such  routing 
instructions  have  not  been  followed  and  delivery  is  tendered  at  another 
terminal  other  than  that  designated,  it  remains  the  duty  of  the  delivering 
carrier  to  make  delivery  at  the  terminal  designated  in  routing  instructions, 
either  by  switch  movement  or  by  carting.  In  either  event,  the  additional 
expense  involved  in  making  such  delivery  should  be  borne  entirely  by 
the  carrier  responsible  for  the  misrouting.  Most  of  the  errors  of  shippers 
and  carriers  in  routing  shipments  occur  when  through  rates  are  construct- 
ed by  combination.  In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  lowest 
lawful  combination  rate  and  route  shipment  via  gateway  or  basing  point 
on  which  this  rate  is  built.  Of  course,  as  in  the  other  cases  mentioned, 
if  the  shipper  does  not  specify  routing,  it  is  incumbent  on  carrier  to  apply 
the  lowest  lawful  combination  rate.  The  carrier  may  not  route  shipment 
via  the  junction  on  which  the  lowest  lawful  combination  could  be  made 
and  the  excess  charge  thus  incurred  becomes  one  of  the  many  transportation 
losses  sustained  by  shippers  who  do  not  employ  competent  traffic  men 
to  handle  their  shipping,  because  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  their  lack 
of  traffic  knowledge,  they  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  lower  charge  via 
some  other  junction  or  gateway;  and  no  claim  is  filed  for  the  overcharge. 
This  is  another  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  a  traffic  man  who  is 
proficient  in  transportation  law  and  in  the  application  of  tariffs,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  maintains  a  tariff  file  second  to  none  and  personnel  with 
knowledge  of  the  application  of  these  tariffs  and  the  various  traffic  laws, 
in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  at  Headquarters  in  Washington,  and 
the  knowledge  of  these  traffic  men  is  at  your  disposal  at  any  time.  To 
enable  you  to  be  proficient  in  such  matters  is  the  object  of  these  lectures 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  further  you  go  in  the  various  subjects  the  greater  the 
necessity  for  such  trained  personnel  is  impressed  upon  you  if  the  Marine 
Corps  appropriation  for  transportation  is  to  be  conserved. 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  subject  of  routing,  I  might  explain  the 
meaning  of  combination  rates.  Combination  rates  are  through  rates  made 
by  adding  two  or  more  rates  together,  the  total  of  which  is  the  through 
combination  rate.  Through  rates  are  not  published  between  all  points 
in  the  United  States  and  in  many  instances  a  rate  from  the  point  of 
origin  to  the  destination  of  the  freight  shipment  must  be  made  or  built 
on  a  combination  of  the  rate  to  a  certain  junction,  gateway  or  base  point 
plus  the  rate  beyond  to  the  final  destination.  An  illustration  is  a  ship- 
ment from  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  the  home  of  an  officer  in  Springfield,  Mo. 
There  are  no  through  rates  published  between  these  points,  so  a  combination 
of  rates  must  be  made  over  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  using  the  published  rate  to 
St.  Louis,  plus  the  published  rate  beyond.  If  the  rate  was  incorrectly 
made  on  some  other  point  and  the  freight  routed  accordingly,  a  higher 
charge  would  result,  and,  if  the  shipper  specified  a  route  in  the  bill  of 
lading  other  than  St.  Louis,  the  charges  must  be  paid  accordingly  and  the 
overcharge  could  not  be  collected  from  the  carrier;  but,  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  correct  route  and  base  point,  St.  Louis,  were  shown  on  the 
bill  of  lading  and  the  carrier  sent  the  shipment  via  some  other  route 
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or  junction  point,  the  overcharge  by  routing  could  be  recovered  by  the 
shipper  or  owner  of  the  freight. 

It  is  essential  for  a  shipper  to  know  via  which  initial  line  (if  the 
shipping  point  is  served  by  more  than  one)  the  lowest  rate  can  be  obtained; 
but,  after  selecting  the  initial  line,  unless  he  is  absolutely  certain  about 
the  intermediate  and  terminal  lines,  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  routing 
in  the  bill  of  lading,  since,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  the  initial  carrier 
is  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  lowest  available  rate.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  a  shipment  may  be  made  from  New  York,  for 
instance,  via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  a  lower  rate  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  initial  line  obtained.  If  a  shipment  is  forwarded 
via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  New  York  on  an  unrouted  bill 
of  lading,  that  line  will  be  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  lowest 
available  rate  via  its  line  as  the  initial  carrier;  therefore,  an  unrouted 
bill  of  lading  means  not  showing  the  intermediate  and  terminal  lines,  but 
the  initial  line  must  be  selected  and  that  should  be  the  line  offering  the 
lowest   rate. 

The  rates  applying  via  different  routes  being  known,  shippers  should 
decide  between  them  according  to  the  service  afforded  and  other  con- 
siderations. By  "other  considerations"  is  meant  courteous  treatment, 
the  prompt  settlement  of  claims,  assistance  in  obtaining  advantageous  or 
fair  rates  and  other  things  of  this  nature.  Ordinarily,  however,  in  select- 
ing his  routes  the  shipper  should  be  governed  by  the  service  afforded. 

The  most  expeditious  and  dependable  route  for  carload  freight  may 
not  be  the  best  route  for  less-than-carload  freight  and,  conversely,  a 
route  may  afford  the  best  of  service  for  less-than-carload  freight  and 
only  ordinary  service  for  carload  freight.  This  is  especially  true  of  long 
distance  traffic.  The  time  in  transit  for  carload  freight  depends  on  two 
things — distance  and  congestion.  The  expeditious  movement  of  less-than- 
carload  freight  called  "Merchandise  traffic"  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
number  of  times  it  must  be  transferred  enroute;  therefore,  the  routing 
of  carload  freight  is  less  difficult  than  the  routing  of  less-than-carload 
shipments.  The  shipper  should  investigate  and  learn  to  what  points  the 
several  carriers  from  his  shipping  point  load  solid  carloads  of  merchan- 
dise traffic.  He  should  then  select  the  route  via  which  a  through  merchan- 
dise car  is  operated  to,  or  nearest  to  destination. 

The  most  expeditious  and  dependable  routes  can  be  best  learned 
by  actual  experience  in  shipping,  but  experimenting  may  be  costly  if  the 
shipper  does  not  know  just  how  his  rates  apply.  Therefore,  knowledge 
of  rates,  of  shipper's  rights  under  the  law,  and  of  the  rulings  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  actual  experience  in  shipping,  is  very  necessary  in 
routing    freight. 

As  you  will  have  no  tariffs  to  guide  you  in  your  work  at  the  various 
posts,  the  rates  for  determining  cheapest  routes  may  be  obtained  from 
the  carrier's  agent;  and,  if  he  cannot  supply  you  with  rates  or  traffic 
information,  write  to  the  Quartermaster  at  Headquarters.  In  most  in- 
stances, however,  unless  some  interest  of  the  Government  is  subserved  by 
showing  the  route,  less  carload  shipments  should  be  tendered  to  the 
carriers  on  unrouted  bills  of  lading,  if  shipments  are  to  move  all  rail  from 
point  of  origin  to  destination. 

Where  land-grant  or  equalization  lines  are  available  all  Government 
owned  freight  should  be  forwarded  by  such  lines  and  complete  routing 
shown  on  bill  of  lading,  as  carrier's  agents  are  usually  not  familiar  with 
land-grant  or  equalization  lines.  Land-grant  lines  are  known  as  free 
land-grant  lines  and  fifty  per  cent  land-grant  lines.  The  Government 
pays  no.  charges  for  that  proportion  of  the  haul  which  is  free  land-grant 
and  over  the  fifty  per  cent  land-grant  lines  but  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
lowest  commercial  rate  over  that  portion  of  the  line,  which  is  fifty  per  cent 
land-grant.    Equalization  lines  are  those  lines  which  have  filed  agreements 
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with  the  Government  to  meet  the  net  rates  made  via  land-grant  lines. 
Bond  aided  carriers  are  those  which  received  aid  from  the  Government 
in  building  their  lines  but  received  no  grants  of  land  and  the  Govern- 
ment receives  no  reduction  in  rates  over  bond  aided  carriers. 

Land  grants  and  the  application  of  land-grant  deductions  to 
Government  traffic  are  very  intricate  subjects  and  the  routing  of  freight 
shipments  plays  a  very  important  role  in  order  to  determine  or  obtain 
these   land-grant  deductions. 

I  don't  think  these  lectures  would  be  complete  without  giving  you 
briefly  some  facts  about  this  subject.  You  have  all  heard  land-grant 
mentioned,  I'm  sure,  because  I've  never  met  anyone  connected  with  the 
Marine  Corps  that  hasn't  had  this  subject  on  his  mind  when  he  talked 
transportation.  Everybody  seems  to  think  that  land-grant  is  the  only 
subject  that  should  be  known  in  order  to  handle  Government  trans- 
portation, so  many  officers  have  requested  freight  rates  from  me  saying 
••Give  me  both  the  Government  rate  after  land-grant  deduction  and  the 
commercial  rate,"  regardless  of  between  what  points  the  shipment  was 
moving.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  Land-Grant  is  a  subject  that 
will  bring  silver  threads  among  the  gold  if  you  fool  with  it  long,  but  it 
does  not  apply  on  all  Government  shipments.  If  you  refer  to  a  map  of  the 
land-grant  carriers  you  will  find  that  most  of  the  land-grant  lines 
operate  in  territory  west  of  Chicago,  except  in  the  Southern  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  and  in  Florida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

In  the  beginning,  a  little  history  of  land-grants  may  help  you  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  subject  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
class  to  show  how  Congress  came  to  make  the  many  grants  of  public 
land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads.  The  policy  of  granting  lands, 
or  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  to  increase  the  value  of  public  property,  was  early  adopted 
by  our  Government.  By  the  Act  of  April  30,  1802,  one  twentieth  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  lying  within  the  State  of  Ohio 
was  set  apart  to  be  applied  to  the  laying  out  and  making  of  public  roads, 
leading  from  the  navigable  waters  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio, 
to  the  said  state  and  through  the  same;  such  roads  to  be  laid  out  under 
the  authority  of  Congress,  with  the  consent  of  the  several  states  through 
which   the   road   shall   pass. 

By  the  Act  of  May  1,  1802,  it  is  provided,  "That  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  to  be  veiwed,  marked 
and  opened,  such  roads  within  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  as 
in  his  opinion,  may  best  promote  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
future." 

Both  of  these  Acts  were  approved  by  President  Jefferson  and  from 
the  basis  on  which  all  similar  acts  have  been  predicated.  Every  executive 
from  that  time  up  to  1871  approved  similar  acts  for  wagon  roads,  canals 
or  railroads,  and  the  only  change  made  was  in  the  manner  of  making  the 
grants  and  lands  having  been  given  instead  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sales  thereof. 

In  determining  the  reasons  which  actuated  Congress  in  making 
these  grants  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  population  of  states  traversed  by  some  of  the  land-grant  lines 
at  the  time  these  grants  were  made,  as  compared  with  the  present  popu- 
lation. In  none  of  the  states  west  of  the  Missouri  River  was  there  population 
enough  to  justify  the  building  of  railroads  with  any  expectation  of 
sufficient  earnings  to  pay  even  operating  expenses  for  some  time,  and 
Congress  undoubtedly  recognized  this  fact,  but  this,  evidently,  was  only 
incidently  a  reason  for  making  these  grants. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  Governmental  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  the  West  was  the  fact  that  these  railroads,  when 
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built,  would  assist  greatly  in  settling  the  country  and  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  dispose  of  its  lands. 

In  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  were 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  for  which  there  was  no  sale  due  to  the 
facts  that  the  country  was  sparsely  inhabited,  there  was  great  danger 
from  hostile  Indians,  and  there  was  practically  no  means  of  transport- 
ation. Nearly  all  the  land-grant  acts  carried  a  proviso  that  the  remaining 
sections  should  be  sold  to  settlers  at  not  less  than  double  the  minimum 
price  per  acre,  so  that  as  far  as  the  general  Government  was  concerned 
there  was  absolutely  no  loss  in  revenue  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
an  immense  gain.  Nor  did  it  matter,  as  far  as  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  these  lands  was  concerned,  how  many  roads  were  thus  author- 
ized to  be  constructed,  for,  if  built,  they  would  open  up  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  that  without  transportation  facilities  was  practically  worthless 
thus  mutually  benefiting  the  Government  and  the  people.  If  the  roads  were 
not  built  within  the  time  specified,  the  lands  reverted  to  the  Government. 
Still  another  reason  was  the  great  need  for  these  railroads  (and  parti- 
cularly the  transcontinental  lines)  from  a  military  standpoint.  With 
no  means  of  suppling  or  recruiting  an  army  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  except 
by  the  long  route  across  Panama  or  overland  by  wagon  transportation, 
the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  would  have  been  at  the  absolute  mercy 
of  any  hostile  foreign  power. 

With  the  main  reasons  for  these  land-grants  to  the  carriers,  we 
pass  on  to  learn  that  the  benefits  derived  from  them  were  vital  in  building 
our  great  nation,  for  with  transportation  settlers  came  from  far  and  near 
and  the  sale  of  this  land  that  had  been  practically  worthless  poured 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  from  the 
sales  of  adjacent  lands  to  their  right  of  way  millions  were  realized  by  the 
carriers.  There  are  some  who  think  these  land-grants  to  the  carriers 
were  a  poor  business  transaction  because  millions  of  acres  of  land  were 
given  away  by  the  Government,  but  without  these  grants  there  probably 
would  never  have  been  the  great  west  of  today  with  its  magnificent  cities 
and  great  agricultural  fields  with  transportation  facilities  to  market  their 
vast  productions.  On  the  other  hand,  because  the  Government  has  received 
an  average  deduction  of  about  18  per  cent  on  all  its  freight  traflic,  as  well 
as  passenger  traffic  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  ever  since  these 
land-grants  were  made,  the  carriers  believe  that  they  have  more  than 
paid  for  all  of  the  land  granted  them.  Many  movements  in  Congress 
have  been  launched  with  a  view  of  discontinuing  deductions  for  land- 
grant,  but  other  than  having  some  free  land-grant  lines  changed  to  50 
per  cent  lines,  nothing  has  been  done.  For  the  information  of  the  school 
the  total  land  granted  to  carriers  for  the  construction  of  railroads  amount- 
ed to  107,822,553  acres  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  the  largest 
beneficiary' having  received  31,658,331  acres  or  approximately  49,466  square 
miles,  a  territory  296  square  miles  larger  than  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
next  largest  grants  were  those  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  with  18,306,036 
acres,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  with  16,012,228  acres.  From  these 
figures,  the  various  grants  range  down  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
which  received  only  6,469  acres. 

I  know  you  are  wondering  about  the  relation  of  routing  to  land- 
grant  deduction,  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  As  previously  mentioned  there 
are  some  carriers  that  were  not  made  land-grants  operating  in  compet- 
ition with  land-grant  carriers  between  the  same  points;  and,  if  they  were 
not  able  to  equalize  the  net  rates  after  land-grant  deductions  figured 
via  the  land-grant  lines  they,  of  course,  would  not  receive  any  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's traffic.  So  in  order  to  share  or  participate  in  this  traffic  they 
filed  agreements  to  equalize  the  rates  and  deductions  offered  by  the  land- 
grant  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  routes  or  lines  over  which 
land-grant  rates  apply  that  are  not  equalized  by  any  of  the  competing 
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lines  and  in  order  to  receive  the  low  rates  via  these  lines  the  shipper 
must  route  his  shipment  all  the  way  through  from  point  of  origin  to 
destination.  As  an  illustration,  there  are  two  land-grant  routes  to  the 
west  coast  known  as  the  Southern  Route,  via  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  the  Northern 
Route  via  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  There  are  several  routes  to 
the  west  coast  other  than  these  two  and  these  other  competing  routes 
will  equalize  the  net  rates  figured  over  the  Southern  Route  but  will  not 
equalize  the  land-grant  and  net  rates  figured  over  the  northern  route. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  land-grant  deductions  and  net  rates 
via  the  Northern  Route,  all  shipments  must  be  specifically  routed  over 
the  Northern  Route.  Another  illustration  is  a  shipment  from  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  to  a  point  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  south  of  Chicago,  111.  All 
of  the  lines  will  equalize  the  land-grant  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
from  Kankakee,  111.,  to  Chicago,  111.,  but  no  more;  so,  in  order  to  receive 
a  greater  amount  of  land-grant,  the  shipment  must  be  specifically  routed 
via  Chicago  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  If  given  to  an  eastern  carrier 
on  an  unrouted  bill  of  lading,  a  shipment  to  Cairo,  111.,  for  instance, 
would  be  overcharged  because  unless  specifically  routed  via  Chicago  and 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  only  a  small  deduction  amounting  to  5  per  cent 
would  be  made  for  land-grant  between  Kankakee,  111.,  and  Chicago. 
You  will  see  these  are  instances  where  a  shipment  must  be  routed  to  re- 
ceive the  greatest  deduction  for  land-grant.  As  land-grant  information 
is  usually  very  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  carrier's  agent,  if  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  routing  a  shipment  over  lines  where  land-grant  is  involved, 
write  to  the  Quartermaster  at  Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  aid. 
You  are  not  interested  in  the  figuring  of  land-grant  deductions  because  that 
is  my  task  as  all  bills  are  paid  at  Headquarters  and  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  burden  your  minds  with  this  phase  of  land-grant,  but  I  will 
say  that  it  is  easy  sailing  if  only  one  line  is  involved  to  make  the  deductions. 
When  a  shipment,  however,  travels  via  several  lines  the  task  is  quite 
intricate  as  the  through  rates  have  to  be  divided  on  commercial  divisions 
published  by  the  carriers,  the  break  for  each  line  being  made  over  various 
junction  points.  After  the  commercial  proportions  are  obtained  the  land- 
grant  deductions  are  then  made  from  each  proportion  and  the  total  of 
the  net  proportions  after  land-grant  deductions  represents  the  through 
net  rate.  You  might  ask:  How  is  the  land-grant  percentage  obtained? 
If  the  points  between  which  your  shipment  is  moving  are  both  on 
the  50  per  cent  land-grant  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  for  in- 
stance, the  land-grant  deduction  is  50  per  cent  and  a  case  like  this  is  easy, 
but  if  the  shipping  point  is  on  a  non-land- grant  portion  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  and  the  destination  on  a  50  per  cent  land-grant  portion 
the  transaction  is  somewhat  different.  To  find  the  percentage  of  land- 
grant  you  divide  the  total  mileage  between  the  points  into  the  land-grant 
mileage  and  the  result  is  the  percentage  of  land-grant  to  deduct. 

Now  before  we  take  up  the  next  paragraph,  I  caution  you  before 
a  route  is  shown  on  a  bill  of  lading  you  should  know  that  no  extra  expense 
will  be  incurred  by  so  routing  and  if  in  doubt  do  not  show  any  route. 
If  land-grant  is  involved  in  some  cases  the  shipment  must  be  routed 
to  obtain  these  deductions  and  all  shipments  via  rail-and-water,  or  water- 
and-rail,  or  any  route  other  than  all-rail  must  be  routed  by  the  shipper. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  article  16-251  deals  with  shipments  via  Government 
owned  vessels  or  transports.  We  all  know  that  there  are  no  charges  for 
shipments  via  these  transports,  and  whenever  possible  they  should  be  so 
routed.  Shipments  should  be  sent  via  these  Government  vessels  if  avail- 
able at  point  of  shipment  or  routed  to  a  port  where  they  may  be  available. 
It  is  not  often,  however,  that  space  can  be  procured  on  Navy  or  Army 
transports  for  Marine  Corps  Supplies,  and  routing  via  such  mode  of  trans- 
portation should  not  be  shown  on  bills  of  lading  until  cargo  space  has  been 
reserved  and  arrangements  completed  for  handling  of  the  shipment. 
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Paragraph  (3)  relates  to  commercial  water  routes  and  tells  us  that 
rates  via  all  water  routes  are  usually  lower  than  rail  and  water,  water  and 
rail,  or  all  rail  routes,  and  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  but  remember 
the  route  must  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

Paragraph  (4)  tells  us  to  route  via  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  or 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  lines  whenever  possible  because  the  amount 
over  and  above  the  operating  expenses  reverts  to  the  Treasury. 

Before  issuing  a  bill  of  lading  for  a  carload  shipment  it  is  essential 
that  the  shipping  office  know  what  delivery  is  desired  at  point  of  destination 
including  the  name  of  delivering  carrier  and  location  of  consignee's  ware- 
house or  siding.  This  information  should  be  ascertained  and  if  delivery 
is  to  be  made  at  a  point  on  the  tracks  of  a  carrier  other  than  the  one 
that  will  haul  the  shipment  into  the  destination  city  or  town,  the  delivering 
carrier  should  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading.  For  instance,  if  delivery  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  desired  the  bill  of  lading  should  show 
in  the  space  provided  for  routing  instructions  "B&O  Delivery,"  and  not 
merely  B&O,  as  the  latter  instructions  would  require  that  the  shipment 
be  handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
a  line  haul,  which,  in  some  cases,  would  increase  the  freight  charges. 

Paragraph  (12)  gives  an  example  of  shipments  destined  to  Phila- 
delphia for  delivery  at  the  Depot  of  Supplies,  1100  South  Broad  Street. 
This  delivery  is  local  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  bill  of  lading 
should  show  "P.  R.  R.  Delivery."  Snyder  Avenue  warehouses  are  on  the 
Philadelphia  Belt  Line,  and  all  lines  into  Philadelphia  make  delivery  by 
Belt  Line  switching.  There  are  conditions  as  mentioned  in  paragraph 
(13)  in  some  cities  and  towns  that  make  it  impossible  for  the  carrier  re- 
ceiving the  line  haul  into  the  city  or  town  to  switch  or  deliver  the  car 
to  the  carrier  on  whose  tracks  consignee's  siding  or  warehouse  is  located 
on  account  of  there  being  no  physical  connection  between  the  two  carriers 
within  the  switching  limits  of  the  city  or  town.  Where  this  condition  exists 
the  shipping  office  should  show  the  proper  delivering  carrier  on  the  bill 
of  lading  in  order  that  extra  expense  for  hauling  shipments  to  and  from  the 
nearest  junction  points,  at  which  they  have  physical  connection,  may 
be  eliminated. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  Article  16-251  relates  to  shipments  of  supplies 
purchased  F.  O.  B.  point  of  origin  from  contractors.  On  shipments 
of  supplies,  especially  carloads,  purchased  by  the  Government  from  con- 
tractors, to  be  forwarded  on  Government  bill  of  lading,  the  most  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  preparation  and  routing  shown  on  such 
bills  of  lading.  When  a  shipment  is  purchased  from  a  contractor  located 
at  a  point  from  which  there  are  competitive  carriers,  one  of  them  may 
have  a  cheaper  rate  in  effect  to  the  point  of  destination  than  the  other. 
This  condition  should  be  investigated  by  the  shipper  prior  to  the  issue 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  and,  if  found  to  exist,  shipment  should  be  routed 
via  the  line  having  the  lowest  rate. 

There  are  places  where  the  contractor's  warehouse  is  located  on 
a  certain  carrier's  tracks  and  he  requests  the  loading  of  the  car  at  his 
warehouse.  A  competitive  carrier  with  no  physical  connection  may  have 
a  cheaper  rate  in  effect  between  point  of  shipment  and  destination.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind,  the  contract  should  reserve  to  the  Government  the 
right  to  specify  complete  routing  and  the  contractor  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  load  the  car  at  his  warehouse  unless  the  freight  charges  are 
to  be  paid  by  him,  or  he  pays  the  difference  between  the  charges  at  the 
cheaper  rate  and  the  charges  that  would  apply  by  loading  the  car  at  his 
warehouse. 

Most  of  the  Marine  Corps  purchases  are  made  through  the  Con- 
tract Section  of  the  Purchase  Division  at  Headquarters,  but  if  purchases 
are  made  direct  by  any  of  the  posts  and  some  of  you  should  happen  to  be 
on  duty  remember  that  in  making  purchases  F.  O.  B.  point  of  origin  for 
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shipments  on  Government  bills  of  lading,  the  rates  from  point  of  origin 
to  destination  via  competitive  lines  and  routes  should  be  ascertained  before 
contract  is  made  and  advantage  taken  of  the  rates  via  the  cheapest  routes. 

When  purchases  are  to  be  made  by  the  Purchase  Division  at  Head- 
quarters, bids  are  invited  and  contractors  from  various  points  bid  on  the 
articles  desired.  The  freight  rates  are  checked  by  me  and  this  is  the  govern- 
ing factor  that  determines  the  lowest  bid.  For  example:  the  Marine  Corps 
may  be  in  the  market  for  flour.  Mills  from  Kansas  City,  Buffalo, 
Minneapolis,  Topeka,  and  various  other  milling  points  all  bid  on  the 
flour  and  their  price  per  pound  is  nearly  or  about  the  same.  You  can 
readily  see  that  the  mill  point  with  the  lowest  freight  rate  to  destination 
will  receive  the  award  because  the  lowest  freight  rate  will  make  the  total 
cost  of  the  flour  from  this  mill  the  lowest  bid,  which  must  be  accepted. 

Land-grant  is  a  big  factor  in  purchases  F.  O.  B.  point  of  origin  and 
sometimes  is  the  factor  that  allows  a  contractor  with  a  higher  price  on  his 
article  to  receive  the  award  because  the  freight  rate  from  the  point  at 
which  the  contractor  with  the  lowest  bid  is  located  is  not  subject  to  land- 
grant.  The  route  and  freight  rates  are  the  governing  factors  in  purchases 
from  points  in  the  Middle  West  to  San  Francisco  and  other  points  on 
the  west  coast,  and  such  shipments  must  be  carefully  routed.  It  is 
cheaper,  in  many  instances,  to  route  traffic  from  these  points  to  a  port 
on  the  east  coast  and  thence  via  water  to  the  point  on  the  west  coast 
than  to  route  all  rail,  even  though  very  much  land-grant  may  be  in- 
volved. This  is  due  to  the  high  all-rail  rates  to  Trans-Continental 
territory. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  article  16-251  is  in  reference  to  shipping  via 
ships  and  vessels  of  American  registry  and  flying  the  American  flag. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928,  in  Section  601,  requires  that  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  traveling  on  official  business 
overseas  to  foreign  countries,  or  to  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  shall  travel  and  transport  his  personal  effects  on  ships  registered 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  when  such  ships  are  available,  unless 
the  necessity  of  his  mission  requires  the  use  of  a  ship  under  a  foreign 
flag;  Provided,  that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  credit  any  allowance  for  travel  or  shipping  expenses  incurred  on  a 
foreign  ship  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  proof  of  the  necessity  therefor. 

Therefore,  the  law  is  imperative  as  to  shipping  or  traveling  via  ships 
flying  the  American  flag  but  you  will  note  that  the  law  covers  personal 
effects  only.  Personally,  I  beleive  that  the  intent  of  this  act  was  to  cover 
personal  effects  carried  by  the  traveler  as  baggage  on  the  same  ship  and 
not  household  goods  that  are  probably  shipped  on  another  ship  or  perhaps 
via  some  other  carrier.  The  Comptroller  General  thinks  otherwise  and  has 
made  several  suspensions  in  the  Disbursing  Officer's  accounts  when  house- 
hold goods  were  forwarded  via  foreign  flag  vessels.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral holds  that  American  flag  ships  should  be  used  even  though  it  costs 
more  than  via  foreign  flag  ships  and  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  a 
combination  of  more  than  one  ship  flying  the  American  flag  should  be 
used  to  get  to  destination  regardless  of  expense  or  time  enroute  rather 
than  use  a  through  service  flying  a  foreign  flag.  I  will  comment  on  this 
by  saying  that  if  a  foreign  flag  vessel  is  used  for  shipping  personal  effects 
or  household  goods,  there  must  be  an  abundance  of  evidence  showing 
the  necessity  therefor  and  why  an  American  flag  line  could  not  have  been 
used  and  this  should  be  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading  when  the  account 
goes  to  the  General  Accounting  Office.  No  suspensions  on  the  law  con- 
tained in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  can  be  made  when  Government 
property  is  shipped  via  foreign  flag  lines  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  make  all  shipments  on  vessels  flying  the  American  flag 
or  give  a  good  reason  for  not  shipping  thereby.  As  an  illustration  of 
a  shipment  of  household  goods  via  foreign  line  that  passed  the  censor- 
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ship  of  the  Comptroller  General  without  a  suspension,  I  recall  a  ship- 
ment from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  Madrid,  Spain.  Barcelona  is  the  nearest 
port  in  Spain  to  Madrid,  the  capital.  There  are  no  American  flag  vessels 
out  of  a  port  near  to  Quantico  or,  as  I  recall  it,  there  was  none  from 
any  port  available  at  the  time  shipment  was  to  move.  Philadelphia  was 
the  nearest  port  from  which  service  could  be  obtained  so  the  shipment 
was  routed  via  Philadelphia  and  the  Fabre  Line,  a  foreign  flag  carrier. 
The  service  was  investigated  and  the  only  possible  way  of  utilizing 
American  flag  carriers  was  to  route  via  a  line  to  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
and  from  there  tranship  via  foreign  flag  line.  This  would  have  been 
all  right  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Comptroller  General  although  the 
freight  charges  would  have  been  considerably  higher  but  there  was  no 
representative  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  Amsterdam  to  issue  a  new  bill  of 
lading  and  the  foreign  line  would  not  accept  the  through  United  States 
Government  bill  of  lading  to  Madrid.  I  called  the  General  Accounting 
Office  before  the  shipment  was  made  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Trans- 
portation Division  told  me  that  he  would  do  the  same  as  I  had  authorized 
Quantico  to  do, — ship  via  the  foreign  flag  line. 

Paragraph  (7)  in  regard  to  shipments  consigned  to  Peiping  and 
other  destinations  in  China,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam  and  Honolulu 
is  quite  clear  as  to  how  shipments  should  be  routed  to  these  foreign 
countries  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  carriers  from  the  East  Coast  that  go 
only  as  far  as  the  West  Coast  will  accept  through  bills  of  lading  and 
tranship  at  San  Francisco  and  will  charge  the  same  rates  as  the  carriers 
operating  from  East  Coast  ports  direct  to  Far  East  ports  through  the 
Panama  Canal  without  touching  ports  on  the  West  Coast.  Recently  the 
Far  East  Conference  carriers  have  come  to  an  understanding  after  a  rate 
war  in  which  the  lowest  rates  on  record  were  offered  the  Government  on 
its  traffic  routed  via  carriers  that  operated  direct  to  the  Far  East  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  low  rates  would  not  apply  on  shipments  via  lines 
that  transhipped  on  the  West  Coast  and  during  this  rate  war  it  was  to 
the  Government's  advantage  to  route  via  the  lines  offering  the  low  rates 
but  this  is  all  straightened  out  for  the  time  being  and  the  rates  are  the 
same  via  all  lines. 

Paragraph  (8)  shows  the  cheapest  routes  which  may  be  used  for 
Government  shipments  but  this  paragraph  does  not  give  authority  to 
use  these  routes  on  all  ocasions.  It  says  that  shipments  will  be  so  routed 
unless  otherwise  instructed.  Well,  you  are  otherwise  instructed  in  circular 
letters  to  write  to  Headquarters  for  routings  on  all  transcontinental 
traffic  and  you  are  otherwise  instructed  when  Government  transports 
are  available  that  they  shall  be  the  first  consideration.  This  paragraph 
is  being  changed  to  read  "When  necessary  to  use  commercial  carriers 
the  routes  outlined  will  be  used."  Sometime  ago  the  Post  Quartermaster 
at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  made  a  shipment  of  household  goods  from  Pensacola. 
Fla..  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  via  commercial  carrier  using  the  route  L.  &  N. 
R.  R.  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Intercoastal  Steamship  Line  to  San  Diego, 
Calif.  It  developed  that  there  was  a  Navy  transport  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  that  could  have  handled  the  shipment  and  the  freight  rate  to  Norfolk 
was  much  lower  than  the  freight  rate  through  to  San  Diego  via  the  route 
shown  in  this  paragraph.  The  Post  Quartermaster  was  otherwise  in- 
structed to  obtain  routings  from  Headquarters  on  transcontinental  ship- 
ments before  using  the  commercial  routes  in  this  paragraph  and  his 
disregard  of  these  instructions  resulted  in  an  overcharge  in  freight 
charges.  So,  I  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  these  routes  are  to  be 
used  only  when  you  have  no  authority  to  route  your  shipments  other- 
wise or  there  are  no  other  instructions  pertaining  to  routing  of  your 
shipments. 

Several  changes  and  additions  have  been  made  in  these  routes  and 
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will  appear  in  the  next  changes  to  the  Marine  Corps  Manual,  so  I  will 
show  these  changes  and  additions  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

Washington,  D.  C,  to  New  Orleans,  the  last  route  shown  should  read 
"via  rail  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mooremack  Gulf  Lines  south."  (Issue  through 
bill  of  lading  showing  the  route.) 

Washington,  D.  07,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  all  other  ports 
on  the  west  coast  via  Norfolk  &  Washington,  D.  C,  Steamboat  Company; 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Williams  Steamship  Company. 

Washingtn,  D.  C,  to  Parris  Island,  S.  C,  via  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
or  Pennslyvania  Railroad;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Baltimore  and  Carolina  Line; 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Charleston  Beaufort  Line. 

Quantico,  Va.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  via  rail  to  Baltimore,  Md., 
Mooremack  Gulf  Lines  south. 

Quantico,  Va.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  all  other  ports  on  west 
coast  (when  Navy  lighter  is  not  availablle  to  Norfolk,  Va.)  via  rail  to 
Baltimore,  Williams  Steamship  Company  (Issue  through  bill  of  lading 
showing  route.) 

Paragraph  (14)  is  in  reference  to  routing  by  Federal  Traffic  Board. 
The  Federal  Traffic  Board,  located  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  a  part  of 
the  Federal  coordinating  service  under  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
has  the  authority  to  route  two  or  more  carloads  of  Government  freight. 
When  two  or  more  cars  are  to  move  at  the  same  time,  routing  must 
be  obtained  from  this  Board  through  the  office  of  The  Quartermaster 
and  shipping  officers  will  show  the  number  of  the  routing  order  on  all 
bills  of  lading. 

POINTERS   TO   REMEMBER 

The  Federal  Traffic  Board  at  Washington,  D.  C,  furnishes  the 
routing  for  shipments  aggregating  two  or  more  carloads  and  requests 
for  routing  of  two  or  more  cars  should  be  made  by  writing  to  the  Quarter- 
master at  Headquarters. 

One  carload  may  be  routed  by  shipping  officer  but  if  he  is  in  doubt 
as  to  the  correct  route  he  should  obtain  same  by  writing  to  the  Quarter- 
master at  Headquarters. 

The  special  Government  rate  via  all  water  lines  between  the  east 
coast  and  the  west  coast  applicable  on  both  Government  property  and 
personal  property  is  the  regular  commercial  tariff  rate  less  5  per  cent  and 
is  considerable  lower  than  all  rail  rates. 

Never  ship  to  the  west  coast  via  rail  from  points  on  the  east  coast 
or  shipments  intended  for  Nicaragua  or  other  foreign  stations.  There 
are  steamer  lines  in  the  trade  direct  from  east  coast  ports  or  there  are 
through  rates  from  all  east  coast  ports  even  though  shipments  are 
transshipped  on  the  west  coast. 

An  arrival  notice  is  the  document  sent  out  by  the  carrier  that 
notifies  the  consignee  that  his  shipment  has  arrived.  When  the  arrival 
notice  is  received  the  goods  should  be  removed  from  the  carrier's  ware- 
house within  48  hours  to  prevent  storage  charges. 

Deliver  freight  to  the  railroad  station  as  early  in  the  day  as 
possible  accompanied  by  proper  billing  instructions  or  Government  bill 
of  lading. 

Always  surrender  original  bill  of  lading  to  carrier  promptly  upon 
delivery  of  shipment  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 

Bills  of  lading  should  be  dated  on  the  day  goods  and  bills  of 
lading  are  tendered  to  the  carrier  for  shipment  and  not  one  or  more  days 
before  or  after  delivery  of  the  shipment  to  the  carrier. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  shipment  of  officer's  household  goods 
to  be  made  to  the  same  point  never  tender  them  to  initial  carrier  separately 
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on  individual  bills  of  lading.  Always  issue  one  bill  of  lading  for  the 
entire  lot  and  consign  them  to  one  consignee  for  distribution. 

Always  request  the  routing  for  transcontinental  shipments  (ship- 
ments between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States)  from  The 
Quartermaster,  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Always  inspect  carefully  packages  upon  receipt  and  have  driver 
of  vehicles  inspect  packages  at  freight  station.  If  they  indicate  any  loss 
or  damage  whatsoever  the  driver  should  call  the  agent's  attention  to 
same  before  leaving  or  accepting  the  package.  Never  sign  a  delivery 
receipt  unless  the  driver  is  sure  that  there  is  no  loss  or  damage.  Hold 
drivers  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  not  noticed  upon  delivery  and 
for  any  delivery  receipts  signed  as  O.  K.  when  in  reality  there  is  a  loss  or 
damage. 

Make  export  shipments  to  foreign  ports  via  vessels  flying  the  American 
flag  when  in  competition  with  foreign  flag  carriers.  Never  ship  by  ships 
of  foreign  registry  unless  there  are  no  American  flag  ships  in  the  trade 
and,  then,  if  necessary,  to  ship  via  foreign  flag  vessel,  make  full  explanation 
as  to  reason  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

Where  there  are  competing  all-rail  routes  made  up  of  non-land 
grant  carriers  versus  carriers  over  which  land-grant  deductions  apply 
and  the  non-land-grant  carriers  have  not  filed  agreements  to  equalize 
the  land-grant  deductions  via  the  land-grant  route,  do  not  deliver  ship- 
ments to  these  non-land-grant  carriers  on  unrouted  bills  of  lading.  In 
such  cases  shipments  must  be  routed  through  to  destination  via  the 
land-grant  route  offering  the  greatest  amount  of  allowance  for  land-grant 
and  the  entire  route  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

Shipments  intended  to  move  water- and-rail  or  rail-and-water  must 
be  routed  through  to  destination  and  the  route  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

An  unrouted  bill  of  lading  means  that  after  selection  of  the 
initial  carrier  the  intermediate  and  terminal  carriers  are  not  shown  on  the 
bill  of  lading.  Unrouted  bills  of  lading  are  only  used  on  all-rail  shipments 
when  some  interest  of  the  Government  is  not  subserved  by  showing 
the  route.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  initial  carrier  to  send  a  shipment  on 
an  unrouted  bill  of  lading  via  the  cheapest  route  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  a  lower  rate  via  a  competing  initial  line  can  be  obtained.  As  an 
illustration:  A  shipment  delivered  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would 
not  be  subject  to  a  lower  rate  via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from 
point  of  origin  unless  the  shipment  was  delivered  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— ROUTING. 

1 .  Give  the  routes  that  would  be  shown  on  a  bill  of  lading  for  shipments 
between  the  following  points: 

Boston,  Mass.  to  Parris  Island,  S.  C. 
New  York,  N,  Y.  to  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Seattle,  Wash,  to  Shanghai,  China. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  to  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  to  Parris  Island,  S.  C. 
Pensacola,  Fla.  to  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Parris  Island,  S.  C.  to  San  Diego,  Calif. 

2.  If  after  the  selection  of  the  initial  carrier  has  been  made  when  there 
are  competitive  lines  operating  from  the  point  of  origin  from  which 
you  must  make  a  shipment,  you  are  uncertain  as  to  the  correct  inter- 
mediate lines,  what  should  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading  if  the 
destination  can  only  be  reached  by  several  all-rail  routes? 

Ans.  If  uncertain  as  to  the  intermediate  carriers  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
shipments  should  be  tendered  to  the  initial  line  on  an  unrouted  bill 
of  lading,  showing  only  this  initial  line  and  leaving  the  selection  of 
the  intermediate  carriers  to  its  agent  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  initial 
line  to  forward'  the  shipment  via  the  cheapest  route  if  no  intermedi- 
ate route  is  specified  by  the  shipper. 

3.  Suppose  a  shipper  routes  his  shipment  through  to  destination  and 
shows  a  route  on  the  bill  of  lading  that  results  in  a  heavy  over- 
charge, must  this  routing  be  observed  by  the  carriers  and  is  it  the  duty 
of  agent  at  the  point  of  origin  to  tell  the  shipper  that  his  route  will 
result  in  higher  charges  and  point  out  the  cheapest  route? 

Ans.  The  shipper's  routing  must  be  observed  if  shown  on  the  bill  of 
lading  regardless  of  whether  it  results  in  higher  charges  or  not  and 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  the  initial  carrier  to  point  out  the 
cheapest  route  or  to  tell  the  shipper  that  his  route  as  shown  will 
result  in  higher  charges. 

4.  Why  is  the  routing  of  freight  shipments  a  very  important  function 
of  both  shipper  and  carriers  and  what  information  should  be  familiar 
to  the  shipping  officer  located  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard, 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  connection  with  shipping  or  routing  from  that 
point? 

Ans.  The  routing  of  freight  shipments  is  a  very  important  function  of 
both  shipper  and  carrier  because  the  freight  rate  to  be  applied  de- 
pends upon  the  route  over  which  the  freight  is  forwarded.  The 
route  controls  to  a  great  extent  the  amount  of  charges  that  the 
carrier  will  assess.  The  terminal  facilities  of  the  rail  and  water 
carriers,  where  their  freight  houses  in  Boston  are  located,  the 
location  of  the  docks  of  steamships  lines  and  all  other  traffic 
geography  pertaining  to  Boston,  should  be  familiar  to  the  shipping 
officer. 

5.  Suppose  you  were  shipping  from  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  Springfield,  Mo., 
the  household  goods  of  Lieutenant  Brown.  There  are  no  through 
rates  from  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  the  through  rate 
is  made  on  a  combination  of  rates  over  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Suppose 
you  showed  the  junction  point  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  your  bill  of  lading 
but  the  carrier  routed  it  via  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  the  combination  of 
rates  over  Hannibal  made  a  higher  through  rate,  would  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  the  combination  of  rates  over  St.  Louis,  Mo.? 

Ans.  The  shipment  would  be  subject  to  the  combination  of  rates  or  charges 
made  over  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  the  lower  charges  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  shipper  specified  the  cheapest  route  and  junction  point  over 
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which  the  lowest  charges  applied.  Because  the  shipment  was  mis- 
routed  by  the  carrier  over  Hannibal,  Mo.,  resulting  in  higher  charges 
would  not  obligate  the  shipper  to  pay  the  overcharge  resulting 
therefrom. 

6.  Give  an  illustration  using  the  Depot  of  Supplies,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
when  delivery  is  desired  at  1100  South  Broad  Street  and  show  why 

it  is  essential  to  know  the  delivering  line  before  issuing  the  bill  of 
lading  and  why  the  delivering  line  must  be  specified  in  the  bill 
of  lading. 
Ans.  1100  South  Broad  Street  is  local  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
no  other  line  can  make  carload  delivery  within  the  plant  or  at 
the  warehouse,  therefore  "P.  R.  R.  delivery"  must  be  shown  on  all 
bills  of  lading.  It  is  essential  to  know  the  delivering  line  because 
the  warehouse  or  siding  of  the  consignee  may  be  local  on  the  tracks 
of  the  carrier  that  does  not  receive  the  haul  into  the  city  or  town 
and  if  delivering  line  is  not  shown  extra  expense  may  be  incurred 
in  switching  or  making  delivery  to  the  other  carrier. 

7.  You  have  a  shipment  to  move  via  rail  and  water;  should  this 
shipment  be  routed  or  delivered  to  carrier  on  an  unrouted  bill 
of  lading? 

Ans.  All  shipments  other  than  all  rail  should  be  routed  on  the  bill 
of  lading. 

8.  Suppose  a  shipment  is  tendered  to  the  Pennslyvania  Railroad  on 
an  unrouted  bill  of  lading  and  there  is  a  lower  rate  via  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  Washington,  D.  C; 
would  the  lower  rate  apply  on  the  shipment? 

Ans.  No.  If  a  shipment  is  tendered  to  the  Pennslyvania  Railroad  as 
initial  line  with  no  further  routing,  the  rate  via  that  line  would 
apply  regardless  of  how  cheap  the  rate  was  via  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio    Railroad. 

9.  If  the  carrier's  agent  is  unable  to  inform  you  as  to  the  cheapest 
route  over  which  your  shipment  should  move  or  furnish  you  with 
rates  so  that  you  can  arrive  at  the  cheapest  route,  how  should 
you  proceed  and  from  what  source  should  the  information  be 
obtained? 

Ans.  The  cheapest  route  or  rates,  if  necessary,  should  be  obtained  from 
The  Quartermaster  at  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C,  either  by 
letter   or   radio.  \ 

10.  Explain  the  difference  between  bond  aided,  free  land-grant  and 
fifty-percent  land-grant  lines. 

Ans.  Bond  aided  lines  are  those  which  received  aid  from  the  Government 
in  building  their  lines  but  received  no  grants  of  land.  Free  land- 
grant  lines  are  those  over  which  Government  pays  no  charges. 
Fifty-percent  land-grant  lines  are  those  over  which  the  Govern- 
ment pays  fifty  per  cent  of  the  regular  commercial  charges. 

11.  Explain  equalization  agreements  and  why  they  are  filed  with  the 
Government  by  non-land-grant  carriers? 

Ans.  Equalization  agreements  are  agreements  by  the  non-land-grant 
carriers  to  equalize  the  same  net  rates  after  land-grant  deductions 
that  would  apply  via  a  competing  route  made  up  of  land-grant 
carriers.  If  these  carriers  did  not  file  these  agreements  they  could  not 
participate  in  or  receive  any  of  the  Government's  traffic,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  routed  over  the  land-grant 
lines  protecting  the  lowest  net  rates. 

12.  If  certain  carriers  had  not  filed  equalization  agreements  and  there 
was  a  competing  route  made  up  of  land-grant  carriers  operating 
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between  point  of  origin  and  destination,  how  could  the  net  rates 
after  land-grant  deductions  be  obtained  and  could  the  shipment 
be  delivered  to  one  of  the  non-land-grant  carriers  on  an  unrouted 
bill  of  lading  and  the  Government  receive  the  benefit  of  the  net  rates? 
Ans.  In  such  a  case  the  through  route  must  be  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading 
from  point  of  origin  to  destination  via  the  land-grant  carriers.  If 
the  shipment  was  delivered  to  one  of  the  carriers  on  an  unrouted  bill 
of  lading  and  the  carriers  forming  this  route  had  not  filed  equal- 
ization agreements  the  regular  commercial  rates  without  land-grant 
deductions  must  be  paid  and  this  would  be  an  overcharge  to  the 
Government  because  of  the  shipper's  failure  to  properly  route  ship- 
ment over  the  land-grant  route. 

13.  Of  course,  at  present  it  is  cheaper  on  most  commodities  to  route 
snipments  between  the  east  coast  and  the  west  coast  via 
intercoastal  water  carriers  but  from  points  west  of  Chicago,  it  is 
usually  cheaper  via  all  rail  land-grant  routes.  What  have  you 
learned  as  to  the  northern  and  southern  routes  over  which  land- 
grant  deductions  apply  and  which  route  usually  results  in  the  great- 
est land-grant  allowance? 

Ans.  The  routes  are  known  as  the  Northern  Route,  which  is  the  land- 
grant  route  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  Southern 
Route,  which  is  the  land-grant  route  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  The  Northern 
Route  in  most  cases  results  in  the  grestest  land-grant  allowances. 

14.  Will  the  other  routes  to  the  west  coast,  as  for  instance  the  route 
via  the  Union  Pacific  and  its  connections  which  are  non-land-grant 
lines,  equalize  the  net  rates  figured  via  the  Northern  Route?  Which 
rates  will  they  equalize? 

Ans.  No.  The  non-land-grant  routes  will  not  equalize  the  net  rates 
figured  on  land-grant  via  the  Northern  Route  but  they  will  equalize 
the  net  rates  figured  on  land-grant  via  the  Southern  Route. 

15.  Which  route  will  result  in  the  lowest  charges  as  a  rule  and  why? 
All  rail,  rail  and  water,  or  all  water? 

Ans.  All  water  routes  are  usually  the  cheapest  because  they  are  supposed 
to  be  slower  than  the  others,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case  as 
a  shipment,  for  instance,  between  Washington  and  Norfolk  will 
reach  destination  much  quicker  via  the  Norfolk  and  Washington 
Steamboat  Company.  Another  factor  that  produces  lower  rates  is 
the  fact  that  water  lines  are  not  so  rigidly  regulated  as  to  rates 
and  can  make  rates  to  suit  themselves. 

16.  Due  to  high  all  rail  rates  to  transcontinental  territory  from  points 
in  the  Middle  West,  including  Chicago  and  points  east  thereof, 
shipments  may  be  routed  via  rail  and  water  cheaper  than  via  land- 
grant  routes.  Specify  a  rail  and  water  route  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ans.  Shipments  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  may  be 
routed  to  a  port  on  the  east  coast  via  rail  to  move  over  one  of 
the  intercoastal  water  routes  at  a  saving  in  freight  charges  in 
most   instances. 

17.  When  two  or  more  carload  shipments  are  to  move  the  same  day 
from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  Quantico,  Va.,  would  the  shipping  officer 
at  New  York  route  these  cars  via  a  route  of  his  own  choosing  or 
would  he  tender  them  to  the  initial  carrier  on  unrouted  bills 
of   lading. 

Ans.  The  Federal  Traffic  Board  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  authorized  to 
route   all   Government   traffic    aggregating   two   or   more    carloads 
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moving  the  same  day  and  if  the  shipping  officer  had  two  carloads 
of  freight  moving  the  same  day  from  New  York  to  Quantico,  he 
would  not  route  via  a  line  of  his  own  choosing  nor  would  he  deliver 
to  a  carrier  on  unrouted  bills  of  lading.  He  would  write  or  radio 
the  Quartermaster  in  advance  and  the  routing  would  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Traffic  Board  and  transmitted  to  him  with  the 
number  of  the  routing  order.  This  number  together  with  the  route 
furnished  would  be  shown  on  the  bills  of  lading  and  the  cars  tendered 
to  the  initial  carrier  selected  by  the  Federal  Traffic  Board. 

18.  Would  the  routes  specified  in  paragraph  (8)  of  article  16-251  be 
used  for  Marine  Corps  freight  shipments  in  all  instances?  Explain 
the  reason  for  your  answer  and  why  or  why  not  they  should  always 
be  used. 

Ans.  No.  The  routes  specified  in  paragraph  (8)  of  article  16-251  are  to 
be  used  when  the  shipping  officer  is  not  otherwise  instructed  in 
circular  letters  or  other  routing  orders  from  Headquarters.  These 
routes  as  shown  in  paragraph  (8)  are  the  cheapest  commercial  routes 
but  they  should  not  be  used  if  there  are  instructions  to  the  contrary 
or  if  by  using  some  other  route  a  Government  transport  may  be 
utilized  for  part  of  the  movement.  The  heading  should  read  "When 
necessary  to  use  commercial  carriers  the  routes  outlined  should 
be  used." 

19.  How  should  shipments  from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  Peiping,  China, 
Philippine  Islands,  Guam  and  Honolulu  be  routed  and  are  there 
any  differences  in  charges  between  carriers  that  operate  direct  to 
these  Far  East  ports  without  transshipment  and  carriers  that  trans- 
ship at  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States? 

Ans.  Shipments  from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  these  Far  East  ports  should  be 
routed  via  rail  to  the  nearest  seaport  on  the  east  coast  and  then 
transshiped  via  an  ocean  carrier  to  these  ports.  There  is  no  difference 
in  the  rates  of  carriers  operating  direct  through  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  Far  East  via  the  shortest  ocean  lines  and  the  rates  of 
carriers  which  transship  to  another  carrier  at  ports  on  the  west 
coast. 

20.  What  have  you  learned  about  routing  of  Government  freight  via 
ships  of  American  registry  flying  the  American  flag  in  preference  to 
ships  of  foreign  registry? 

Ans.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928  in  section  601  requires  that  the 
household  goods  or  personal  effects  of  Government  personnel  must 
be  shipped  on  vessels  of  American  registry  flying  the  American  flag 
if  in  competition  with  foreign  flag  carriers.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
law  relative  to  shipping  Government  supplies  via  American  flag 
ships  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  so  route  all  Govern- 
ment freight  shipments.  The  Comptroller  General  holds  shipping 
officers  responsible  for  routing  via  foreign  flag  lines  and  has  ruled 
that  American  flag  ships  must  be  used  whether  the  charges  are 
higher  or  not  and  that  a  combination  of  American  flag  carriers  via 
roundabout  routes  must  be  used  in  preference  to  foreign  flag  carriers. 
Of  course,  if  there  is  no  service  via  other  than  foreign  flag  carriers, 
they  can  be  used  and  explanation  made  on  bill  of  lading. 
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LIGHTERAGE 


Lighterage,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  floatage,  is  a  service  usually 
performed  by  railroads  at  port  cities  where  freight  must  be  moved 
short  distances  by  boat.  This  service  is  especially  prevalent  at  import 
and  export  cities  where  freight  is  handled  from  the  terminals  of  the  rail 
carriers  to  the  terminals  of  the  steamship  lines  or  vessels.  Although 
lighterage  is  performed  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  and  many 
other  ports,  Marine  Corps  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  will  be  inter- 
ested to  a  greater  extent  in  the  lighterage  conditions  at  New  York  City 
and  in  its  harbor,  due  to  the  geographical  location  of  its  many  rail  and 
steamship  terminals  and  the  somewhat  peculiar  geography  of  the  city  and 
its  environs.  The  conditions  surrounding  New  York  City  are  quite  com- 
plex and  difficult  to  comprehend,  especially  by  shippers  at  interior  points. 

Before  going  into  the  conditions  at  New  York  I  might  mention  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  the  various  kinds  of  boats  used  in  the  lighterage 
service.  First,  there  are  two  types:  self-propelled  lighters,  and  lighters 
that  are  towed  by  tugs.  Then  there  are  boats  known  as  car  floats  or  car 
ferries  which  are  in  reality  flat-bottomed  scows  with  tracks  on  their  decks, 
on  which  railroad  cars  loaded  or  empty  are  moved,  and  which  are  pro- 
pelled by  a  tugboat.  Car  floats  of  this  kind  are  in  general  use  in  New  York 
Harbor  and  were  introduced  in  1866.  Lighters  in  New  York  Harbor  are 
also  boats  ranging  in  construction  all  the  way  from  small  barges  or  scows 
to  steam  lighters  with  powerful  derricks.  Floating  hoisting  derricks,  to 
be  used  in  lifting  articles  of  extremely  large  bulk  or  heavy  weight  and 
floating  elevators,  consisting  of  a  hull  which  carries  a  system  of  discharging 
spouts  used  to  transfer  grain  between  barges  and  ships,  are  also  types 
used  in  the  lighterage  service  in  New  York  Harbor. 

The  area  of  New  York  Harbor  within  which  the  carriers  perform 
lighterage  service  under  lighterage  charges,  rules,  and  regulations  is  called 
"Lighterage  Limits."  The  area  of  New  York  Harbor,  within  which  the 
carriers  perform  lighterage  service  without  any  charge  additional  to  the 
freight  rates  applying  to  or  from  New  York  Harbor  cities,  is  known  as 
"Free  Lighterage  Limits."  Freight  handled  to  or  from  points  outside  of  the 
"Free  Lighterage  Limits"  and  freight  which  is  not  entitled  to  "free  lighter- 
age" are  subject  to  extra  charges  when  handled  in  lighterage  service.  The 
lighterage  district  of  New  York  Harbor  is  divided  into  several  sections  by 
the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  and  New  York  Bay.  These  are  the  Manhattan 
Island  and  Bronx  sections,  located  between  the  East  River  and  the  Hudson 
River  (North  River) ;  Long  Island  section,  comprising  Long  Island  City  and 
Brooklyn;  Staten  Island  section,  comprising  the  eastern  and  northern  parts 
of  Staten  Island;  and  the  New  Jersey  section,  comprising  Bayonne,  Jersey 
City,  Hoboken,  Weehawken,  and  Undercliff.  The  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road's rail  terminals  are  in  the  Manhattan  Island  section,  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad's  rail  terminals  are  in  the  Bronx  section, 
and  the  Long  Island  Railroad's  rail  terminals  are  in  the  Long  Island  section. 
The  rail  terminals  of  all  the  other  railroads  are  either  in  New  Jersey 
section  or  Staten  Island  section. 

Transportation  between  the  various  rail  terminals  and  delivering 
points  in  New  York  Harbor  is  completed  by  means  of  car  floats  or  lighters. 


On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  space  there  are  comparatively 
few  team  tracks  on  Manhattan  Island;  most  of  the  freight  delivered  or 
received  by  the  carriers  on  Manhattan  Island  or  in  Brooklyn  is  handled 
at  piers  which  are  located  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  waterfront. 
These  piers  are  of  three  classes:  those  operated  by  the  carrier,  known  as 
"Pier  Stations;"  those  owned  and  operated  by  the  City  of  New  York, 
known  as  "Public  Piers;"  and  those  owned  and  operated  by  shippers, 
known  as  "Private  Piers."  Private  piers  and  public  piers  are  customarily 
referred  to   by   the   carriers   as   "Outside"   piers. 

In  view  of  the  lighterage  situation  in  New  York  we  shall  now  see 
how  it  will  affect  Marine  Corps  shipments.  The  bulk  of  Marine  Corps 
traffic  that  will  be  affected  is  destined  to  New  York  for  export  to  foreign 
countries,  but  shipments  being  made  from  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy 
Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  also  must  be  lightered,  or  if  carload  shipments  to 
move  via  rail  lines  they  may  be  loaded  at  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  cars 
floated  across  New  York  Harbor  to  the  New  Jersey  or  Staten  Island  side, 
if  destined  to  points  other  than  those  reached  via  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  or  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  If  to 
points  on  the  latter  two  lines,  or  reached  via  these  lines,  the  cars  would 
be  floated  to  their  rail  terminals  in  the  Bronx  or  Manhattan  Island  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  all  of  the  steamship  piers  of  the 
lines  handling  Marine  Corps  shipments  to  foreign  countries  are  within 
tne  free  lighterage  limits  of  New  York  Harbor,  and  there  should  be  no 
extra  charges  assessed  on  rail  shipments  for  lighterage  if  the  bill  of 
lading  shows  specifically  the  correct  pier  of  the  steamship  line  or  the 
correct  delivery  point  of  shipments  other  than  those  for  export.  Less  car- 
load shipments  entering  New  York  from  the  New  Jersey  or  Staten  Island 
side  usually  break  bulk  or  are  taken  from  the  cars  and  placed  in  lighters 
and  are  lightered  to  the  pier  terminal  of  the  rail  carriers  nearest  to  the 
plant  or  activity  at  which  delivery  is  desired.  The  consignee  is  mailed 
an  arrival  notice  notifying  him  that  his  shipment  has  been  received  and 
he  must  then  send  his  truck  or  make  arrangements  to  remove  the  ship- 
ment from  the  carrier's  premises  within  48  hours  to  avoid  the  accrual  of 
storage  charges.  Carload  shipments  do  not  break  bulk  but  the  car  with 
its  contents  is  run  on  the  car  float,  the  tracks  thereon  being  accessible  from 
the  pier  on  the  New  Jersey  or  Staten  Island  side,  and  the  car  is  floated 
to  the  pier  or  to  the  activity  if  possible  (and  it  is  possible  to  make  such 
delivery  to  the  Navy  Yard),  or  to  the  unloading  terminal  of  the  carrier 
nearest  to  the  activity  if  there  be  no  siding  into  same.  Shipments  enter- 
ing New  York  by  water,  especially  less  than  carload  shipments  from 
points  in  the  United  States  are  not  lightered  free  to  the  piers  of  steam- 
ship lines  in  the  export  trade,  nor  are  carload  shipments  unless  the  tariffs 
publishing  the  rates  to  New  York  so  provide,  which  is  not  a  frequent 
occurrence.  In  some  instances  carload  shipments  are  lightered  to  the 
Army  Base  in  Brooklyn  and  if  a  carload  shipment  is  ever  made  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  say  from  Hampton  Roads  via  a  water  carrier,  I  think  that 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  lighter  same  to  the  Navy  Yard;  but  car- 
load shipments  to  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from 
any  point  will  be  few  and  far  between. 

Less  than  carload  shipments  entering  New  York  via  water  lines  to 
be  delivered  to  steamship  piers  to  go  overseas  are  usually  assessed  transfer 
charges  in  addition  to  the  New  York  rate  for  draying  the  shipments  from 
the  one  pier  to  the  other.  Therefore,  because  of  this  transfer  charge 
it  is  sometimes  cheaper  to  ship  to  New  York  via  rail  because  of  the  free 
lighterage  even  though  the  rail  rates  are  higher  than  the  water  rates. 
This  is  true  in  making  shipments  of  household  goods  to  New  York  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  when  shipment  is  finally  destined 
to  Haiti,  Cuba,  or  some  other  foreign  country.    The  rate  on  household 


goods  via  Eastern  Steamsship  Lines  is  $.70  per  100  pounds,  and  this 
carrier's  pier  is  on  Manhattan  Island.  To  reach  the  pier  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Line,  which  must  handle  a  shipment  to  Haiti,  the 
transfer  charge  is  $.15,  making  the  rate  to  New  York  $.85.  The  rate 
via  all  rail  is  $.79  and  this  rate  includes  free  lighterage  direct  to  the 
pier  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line,  making  it  cheaper  to 
ship  via  rail. 

However,  less  carload  shipments  from  Norfolk  and  Hampton  Roads 
to  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  would  be  cheaper  via 
the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  because  they  would  not  be  lightered  to  the 
Navy  Yard  if  they  went  via  rail  to  New  York,  but  must  be  called  for  by 
the  consignee's  trucks  or  drayman.  Even  carload  shipments  (if  there 
should  be  any)  to  the  Navy  Yard  may  be  cheaper  via  rail,  especially 
from  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  because  if  the  rate  is  only  slightly  higher  via 
rail  we  must  consider  that  if  the  shipment  is  to  move  via  water  it  must  be 
drayed  to  Norfolk  by  Marine  Corps  trucks,  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or  more, 
and  then  drayed  from  the  Manhattan  piers  of  the  water  carriers  to  the 
Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn,  unless  it  be  possible  to  arrange  for  free  lighterage 
to  the  Navy  Yard.  On  the  other  hand  a  car  can  be  placed  in  the  Naval 
Operating  Base  at  Hampton  Roads,  loaded  by  shipper,  to  move  via  rail 
carrier  and  be  delivered  by  car  float  direct  to  the  Navy  Yard  in  New  York 
at  the  flat  rate  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  without  any 
additional  costs.  Of  course  the  drayage  cost  to  the  Marine  Corps  in  such 
cases  must  be  balanced  against  the  difference  between  the  water  rate  and 
the  rate  via  all  rail,  but  in  most  cases  the  rail  movement  of  carload  ship- 
ments from  Hampton  Roads  to  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  would  be  the  cheapest  mode  of  shipment. 

I  believe  you  now  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  lighterage  conditions  in  New 
York  Harbor,  which  should  be  interesting  to  those  who  might  do  duty 
at  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  and  to  those  who 
might  have  to  make  frequent  shipments  to  New  York  for  export. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— LIGHTERAGE. 

1.  Define  the  service  rendered  by  railroads  known  as  lighterage  and 
tell  where  the  service  is  especially  prevalent. 

Ans.  Lighterage  or  floatage  is  a  service  usually  performed  at  port  cities 
where  freight  must  be  moved  short  distances  by  boat.  This  service 
is  especially  prevalent  at  import  and  export  cities  where  freight  is 
handled  from  the  terminals  of  the  rail  carriers  to  the  terminals  of 
the  steamship  lines. 

2.  Why  are  the  lighterage  conditions  in  New  York  Harbor  more  complex 
than  at  any  other  port  city? 

Ans.  Due  to  the  geographical  location  of  its  rail  and  steamship  terminals 
and  the  somewhat  peculiar  geography  of  the  city  and  its  environs. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "Free  Lighterage  Limits?" 

Ans.  That  area  of  New  York  Harbor  within  which  the  carriers  perform 
lighterage  service  without  any  charge  in  addition  to  the  rates  to 
New  York  Harbor  points  is  known  as  "Free  Lighterage  Limits." 

4.  Are  Marine  Corps  activities  and  steamship  piers  of  the  lines  handling 
shipments  to  foreign  countries  outside  the  free  lighterage  limits 
of  New  York  Harbor,  and  will  there  be  additional  charges  on  a  ship- 
ment destined  to  New  York  via  rail  for  export  to  Haiti? 

Ans.  They  are  within  the  free  lighterage  limits  and  for  this  reason  there 
would  be  no  additional  charges  for  lighterage  to  the  pier  of  the 
steamship  line  to  Haiti. 

5.  If  a  shipment  of  household  goods  weighing  2,400  pounds  is  shipped 
from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  how  would  the  ship- 
ment be  handled  by  the  carrier  upon  arrival  at  its  Staten  Island  pier? 

Ans,  The  shipment  would  break  bulk  or  be  transferred  from  the  car  to 
a  lighter  and  lightered  to  the  carrier's  terminal  in  Brooklyn  nearest 
to  the  Navy  Yard  for  delivery  to  the  consignee  who  must  call  for 
same. 

6.  How  are  carload  and  less  than  carload  shipments  handled  upon 
arrival,  and  how  lightered  from  the  New  Jersey  side  to  rail  terminals 
on  Manhattan  Island? 

Ans.  Carload  shipments  do  not  break  bulk  but  the  freight  is  left  in  the 
cars  and  they  are  run  on  a  car  float  and  floated  to  the  pier  or 
terminal  on  Manhattan  Island.  Less  than  carload  shipments  break 
bulk  on  the  New  Jersey  side  or  in  other  words  are  taken  from  the 
cars  and  placed  in  the  lighters  and  ferried  to  the  pier  or  terminal 
nearest  to  the  consignee's  plant  or  activity. 

7.  Why  is  it  cheaper  to  ship  less  than  carload  export  shipments  of 
household  goods  via  all  rail  from  Hampton  Roads  and  Norfolk,  Va., 
than  via  water  even  though  the  rate  via  all  rail  is  $.79  and  the  rate 
via  water  is  $.70? 

Ans.  Because  of  no  lighterage  arrangements  for  shipments  coming  into 
New  York  by  water.  There  would  be  an  additional  charge  of  $.15  for 
transfer  to  the  pier  of  the  export  line  and  this  would  make  the 
through  rate  $.85  via  water  which  would  be  higher  than  the  all  rail 
rate  of  $.79  which  includes  free  lighterage  to  the  export  line's  pier. 

8.  Name  the  carriers  that  have  their  rail  terminals  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  the  Bronx? 

Ans.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  enters  Manhattan  Island  direct 
and  has  its  rail  terminal  there,  while  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  has  its  rail  terminal  in  the  Bronx. 

9.  Where  is  the  pier  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  in  New  York  and 
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how  woulld  a  less  than  carload  shipment  for  the  Post  Quartermaster, 
Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  be  handled  upon 
arrival  from  Norfolk,  Va? 

Ans.  The  pier  is  on  Manhattan  Island  and  a  less  than  carload  shipment 
must  be  called  for  by  the  consignee.  Therefore,  the  Post  Quarter- 
master would  be  mailed  an  arrival  notice  notifying  him  that  ship- 
ment was  on  hand  and  he  must  accept  delivery  and  remove  shipment 
from  the  carrier's  premises  within  48  hours. 

10.  The  lighterage  district  of  New  York  Harbor  is  divided  into  several 
sections  by  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  and  New  York  Bay.  Name 
these  sections. 

Ans..  Manhattan  Island,  Bronx,  located  between  the  East  River  and 
the  Hudson  River  (North  River);  Long  Island,  comprising  Long 
Island  and  Brooklyn;  Staten  Island;  and  the  New  Jersey  section, 
comprising  Bayonne,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Weehawken,  and 
Undercliff. 
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GENERAL  AND  PARTICULAR  AVERAGE 


Shipments  of  freight  by  water  carriers,  consisting  of  both  Marine 
Corps  property  and  personal  property  of  Marine  Corps  personnel  are 
subject  to  what  is  known  in  the  marine  insurance  field  as  General  and 
Particular  Average.  The  former  denotes  a  loss,  damage  or  expense  that  is 
incurred  for  the  general  benefit  of  vessel,  her  freight  money  and  cargo,  and 
the  latter,  a  loss  or  damage  accidentally  sustained.  A  "General  Average" 
is  defined  as  follows: 

A  loss  which  arises  in  consequence  of  a  voluntary  and 
successful    sacrifice,    under    extraordinary    circumstances, 
of  part  of  the  property  included  in  a  common  maritime 
adventure,   solely   for    the    benefit    of   the    adventure    as 
to  the  whole,  at  a  time  of  peril  threatening  physical  injury 
to   the   whole,   or   through   reasonable   extraordinary   ex- 
penditure for  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole  adventure, 
occasioned  by  a  voluntary  act. 
A  "Particular  Average"  is  not  a  loss  or  damage  voluntarily  incurred  for 
the  common  benefit  of  vessel,  freight  and  cargo,  but  is  one  accidentally 
sustained.    In  the  case  of  a  Particular  Average  the  owner  of  the  damaged 
vessel  or  cargo,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  required  to  bear  such  loss  or 
damage  and  cannot  as  in  the  case  of  a  General  Average,  expect  contri- 
bution from  other  interests. 

The  following  examples  will  show  clearly  the  difference  between  a 
General  Average  loss  and  a  Particular  Average  loss. 

A  vessel  and  her  cargo  may  be  in  danger  of  foundering,  and  to 
avoid  loss  a  portion  of  the  cargo  is  thrown  overboard  (or  jettisoned  as  it 
is  termed),  whereby  the  vessel  is  enabled  to  right  herself  and  to  proceed 
to  her  destination  with  the  remainder  of  the  cargo.  The  loss  of  the 
cargo  which  was  jettisoned  for  the  common  benefit  is  a  General  Average 
loss  for  which  the  vessel,  her  freight  money  and  the  cargo  (including  the 
amount  allowed  for  the  jettison)   pay  for  in  proportion  to  their  values. 

If  a  vessel  during  a  voyage  meets  with  very  heavy  weather  and 
in  consequence  part  of  her  cargo  is  swept  overboard  from  the  deck  by 
the  seas  and  part  is  damaged  below  deck  by  sea-water  finding  its  way 
through  the  hatches,  or  otherwise,  the  loss  of  and  damage  to  the  cargo 
is  Particular  Average  and  falls  on  its  owner,  who  in  turn,  if  he  carries 
marine  insurance,  collects  under  the  Marine  Insurance  Certificate,  if 
by  its  terms,  the  underwriter  is  liable. 

Other  cases  of  a  General  Average  nature  are: — 

A  vessel  because  of  damage  sustained  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge 
for  repairs. 

To  prevent  a  vessel  with  her  cargo  from  foundering  in  a  gale, 
one  or  more  of  her  masts  or  some  of  her  sails  are  cut  away  and  lost. 

To  extinguish  fire  on  board  a  vessel,  water  is  pumped  into  her  holds 
whereby  the  fire  is  extinguished,  her  cargo  sustaining  damage  by  water. 

A  vessel  so  damaged  at  sea  that  another  is  employed  to  save  her 
and   her   cargo. 

A  steamer  strands  and  sustains  damage  in  working  her  engines  in 
efforts  to  refloat   her. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  General  Average  differs  from  a  Particular 
Average  in  that  the  former  results  from  a  voluntary  act  and  the  latter 
from  an  accidental  one. 

Another  authority  on  maritime  law  says  that  a  general  average 
is  a  loss  arising  out  of  sacrifices  made  or  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  for 
the  preservation  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  in  order  to  save  the  ship  or  as  much 
of  the  cargo  as  possible,  and  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  interests.  The  loss 
or  general  average  charges  are  apportioned  pro  rata  against  the  vessel, 
its  freight  earnings,  and  the  value  of  the  cargo.  The  amount  thus 
apportioned  against  each  shipment  is  collected  from  the  insurance  com- 
pany, or  else  a  bond  is  furnished  guaranteeing  payment  of  the  charges. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  does  not  apply  to 
Marine  Corps  shipments  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  covered  by  Marine 
insurance  and  in  the  settlement  of  general  average  the  amount  due  is 
paid  from  Government  funds. 

The  authority  quoted  above  goes  on  to  say  that  general  average 
is  a  voluntary  and  intentional  sacrifice  to  protect  the  common  good  of 
all.  A  sacrifice  to  protect  the  ship  alone,  or  the  cargo  alone,  is  not  covered 
by  General  Average.  It  is  the  opposite  of  an  accidental  loss  caused  by 
perils   of   the   sea. 

Damage  done  by  water  voluntarily  used  in  an  effort  to  extinguish 
fire  on  shipboard  is  a  general  average.  The  entire  damage  to  any  package 
which  has  actually  been  on  fire,  however,  is  treated  as  particular  average. 
Some  of  the  losses  which  are  admitted  as  general  average  are  as  follows: 

Loss  of  cargo  and  the  freight  charges  thereon,  when  thrown  over- 
board; damage  to  cargo  by  water  used  to  extinguish  a  fire  on  board  pro- 
vided the  fire  did  not  occur  through  the  cargo  itself  getting  on  fire; 
wages  and  provisions  of  the  master  and  crew  during  detention  at  a  port 
of  refuge  and  expenses  there  incurred:  cost  of  voyage  of  ship  and  cargo, 
when  ship  becomes  disabled  and  is  picked  up  at  sea. 

The  same  authority  has  this  to  say  of  Particular  Average: 

Particular  Average  differs  from  General  Average  in  that  it  refers 
to  partial  loss  on  an  individual  shipment  from  one  of  the  perils  insured 
against,  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  balance  of  the  cargo.  Parti- 
cular average  falls  entirely  upon  the  owner  of  the  goods  which  suffered 
damage,  instead  of  being  contributed  for  by  owners  of  the  balance  of  the 
cargo. 

In  commenting  on  these  definitions  of  general  average  and  parti- 
cular average  I  would  like  to  add  further  so  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  may  be  understood  clearly  by  the  whole  school.  Particular 
average  is  a  loss  which  is  not  a  general  average  loss,  and  which  falls  ex- 
clusively on  the  owner  or  the  other  person  interested,  giving  him  no  right 
of  contribution  against  other  persons.  For  example,  if,  while  being  hoisted 
on  board,  a  bale  of  goods  were  to  slip  from  the  ship's  slings  and  fall  into  the 
sea,  or  if,  during  bad  weather,  the  sea  were  to  break  into  the  ship's  hold 
and  damage  a  portion  of  the  cargo,  the  loss  thus  incurred  would  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  owner  of  the  particular  goods  lost  or  damaged,  or,  if  they 
were  insured  subject  to  particular  average;  by  the  underwriters. 

Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  insurance 
protects  only  against  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  as  Government  freight  and 
personal  property  is  not  insured  general  average  must  be  contributed  to 
from  Government  funds  and  when  subject  to  particular  average  the  loss 
must  be  borne  by  either  the  Government  or  the  owner  of  the  personal 
property  as  the  case  may  be.  Even  if  a  shipment  is  covered  by  marine 
insurance  to  obtain  indemnity  through  that  policy  it  must  be  proven  that 
the  danger  incurred  was  occasioned  through  perils  of  the  sea. 

Suppose  a  consignee  of  goods  shipped  by  water  were  to  find  that 
these  goods,  or  a  part  of  them,  were  damaged  by  oil,  apparently  from 
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leaky  cans  in  neighboring  cargo.  Upon  whom  shall  he  call  to  make  good  the 
loss?  Recourse  must  be  had  on  the  shipowner,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
to  be  an  insurance  claim,  if  covered  by  marine  insurance,  i.  e.,  unless  the 
leaky  condition  of  the  oil  cans  was  caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  perhaps 
by  unusually  severe  storms  that  so  buffeted  the  ship  as  to  damage  or 
shift  the  cargo. 

In  conclusion  I  tell  you  that  a  general  average  is  not  declared  in 
connection  with  a  vessel  that  sinks  and  its  cargo  is  a  total  loss  because 
this  is  not  a  voluntary  act  and  officers  or  enlisted  men  whose  property  is 
shipped  will  be  required  to  contribute  to  general  average  if  their  shipments 
are  a  part  of  cargo  subject  to  general  average  and  settlement  must  be 
made  direct  with  the  adjusters.  The  Government  will  contribute  only  to 
general  average  for  that  part  of  the  cargo  which  is  Government  property. 
When  ever  papers  are  received  at  a  post  relative  to  general  average  they 
must  immediately  be  forwarded  to  the  Quartermaster  for  action,  who 
will  transmit  them  to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which  is  the  only 
office  authorized  to  make  settlement  for  Government  cargo. 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  BAGGAGE 


The  title  of  this  subject,  "Transportation  of  Baggage,"  in  my 
estimation  is  not  a  fitting  title.  The  title  should  be  "Transportation  of 
Household  Goods  and  Personal  Property."  In  the  strict  railroad  term, 
baggage  is  only  personal  effects  that  are  carried  along  on  the  same  passen- 
ger train,  or  on  some  other  passenger  train  for  that  matter,  but  which  are 
checkable  on  the  ticket  for  the  passenger's  transportation. 

In  the  various  carriers'  baggage  tariffs,  baggage  is  defined  as 
follows: 

"Personal  baggage  consists  of  wearing  apparel,  toilet 
articles  (except  liquids),  and  similar  personal  effects 
in  actual  use,  and  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
wear,  use,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  passenger  for 
the  purpose  of  the  journey,  and  not  intended  for  other 
persons,  nor  for  sale,  but  does  not  include  prohibited 
articles." 


The  tariffs  also  make  provision  that  "all  baggage  must  be  inclosed  in 
receptacles  such  as  trunks,  valises,  telescopes,  suitcases,  leather  hat  boxes, 
and  satchels  provided  with  handles,  securely  locked  or  otherwise  fastened, 
and  made  of  material  of  sufficient  strength  and  durability  and  of  a 
quality  to  withstand  the  rapid  handling  and  piling  incident  to  its  trans- 
portation." In  view  of  this  definition  for  baggage  and  the  fact  that 
Marine  Corps  shipments  of  household  goods,  automobles,  and  other  per- 
sonal property  of  its  personnel  do  not  meet  with  the  baggage  require- 
ments of  the  carriers  and  cannot  be  included  under  the  baggage  definition 
contained  in  their  baggage  tariffs,  I  repeat  that  this  subject  would  be 
more  fittingly  entitled  "Transportation  of  Household  Goods  and  Personal 
Property." 

Article  16-264  paragraph  (1)  states  that  in  changing  station  an 
officer's,  or  non-commissioned  officer's  authorized  baggage  (household  goods) 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  to  be  packed, 
crated,  weighed,  and  marked  for  transportation  as  freight  by  freight  lines. 
In  this  very  first  sentence  the  title  "Transportation  of  Baggage"  is  shown 
to  be  an  improper  one  because  of  the  fact  that  such  property  is  authorized 
to  be  packed,  crated,  weighed  and  marked  for  transportation  as  freight 
by  freight  lines,  and  the  carriers'  tariffs  do  not  authorize  baggage  to  move  by 
freight  lines.  This  transportation  will  be  from  quarters  at  one  station 
to  quarters  at  the  other  and  the  effects  will  be  placed  therein  but  not 
unpacked.  The  only  comment  I  wish  to  make  on  this  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  household  goods  will  be  placed  in  quarters  but  not 
unpacked  by  the  Government  nor  at  Government  expense. 
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Paragraph  (1)  continues  by  saying  that  allowable  services  of  packing, 
crating,  hauling,  and  transportation  of  household  effects  may  be  performed 
upon  receipt  of  permanent  change  of  station  orders,  prior  to  detachment 
of  the  owner  but  that  preparatory  orders  do  not  authorize  a  permanent 
change  of  station;  therefore,  packing,  crating,  and  transportation  services 
should  not  be  performed  upon  presentation  of  such  orders.  Many  times 
an  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  will  receive  preparatory  orders  to 
change  station  and  will  request  that  his  household  goods  be  prepared 
for  transportation.  In  accordance  with  this  article  this  should  not  be  done 
until  he  produces  his  permanent  change  of  station  orders.  The  application 
or  request  for  transportation  on  form  N.  M.  C.  150-Q.  M.  must  always 
be  dated  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  permanent  change  of  station  orders. 

The  balance  of  article  16-264  pertains  to  the  inventory  that  should 
be  prepared  as  to  the  condition  of  household  goods  turned  over  to  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  for  packing  and  crating,  also  when  this  service 
is  performed  by  commercial  concerns.  It  is  self-explanatory  and  needs  no 
comment  so  I  will  pass  on  to  article  16-265. 

Article  16-265  pertains  to  the  preparation  of  form  N.  M.  C.  150  which 
is  the  request  for  transportation  of  household  goods  or  personal  property 
and  which  will  be  addressed  to  the  Post  Quartermaster  or  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  the  post  or  station  from  whence 
transportation  of  baggage  is  desired,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  two 
certified  copies  of  orders  directing  the  change  of  station  of  the  person 
making  the  request.  It  states  that  the  officer  making  the  shipment  will 
complete  that  portion  of  the  form  provided  for  reporting  the  cost  of 
packing,  crating,  drayage,  and  shipment,  and  will  forward  the  original 
to  the  officer  designated  to  settle  the  freight  charges,  together  with  one 
copy  of  the  orders  directing  the  change  of  station,  and  the  memorandum 
copy  of  bill  of  lading.  The  great  fault  found  at  Headquarters  with  the 
preparation  of  form  NMC-150  is  that  it  is  not  prepared  by  the  owner  of 
the  household  goods  or  personal  property,  as  is  the  intent,  but  is  merely 
signed  and  turned  over  to  the  shipping  officer  for  completion,  who  fills 
in  the  data.  Form  NMC-150  should  be  prepared  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
owner  of  the  property  and  should  in  all  cases  specify  separately  the  weight 
of  the  professional  books  authorized  to  be  shipped  at  Government  ex- 
pense. Professional  books,  as  brought  out  elsewhere  in  these  lectures, 
are  not  a  part  of  an  officer's  or  non-commissioned  officer's  allowance  and 
the  owner  should  be  instructed  to  be  careful  in  itemizing  his  professional 
books  because  it  is  to  his  interest  to  show  them  correctly.  The  instructions 
on  the  reverse  side  of  form  NMC-150  should  be  read  carefully  and  complied 
with  in  all  cases.  The  shipping  officer  should  be  careful  to  show  in  that 
part  of  the  form  so  designated  all  information  as  to  the  cost  of  packing, 
crating,  and  other  services,  and  the  excess  if  any  involved,  and  not  leave 
this  for  Headquarters  to  determine,  which  is  done  in  many  cases.  And, 
again  I  call  attention  to  the  itemizing  of  professional  books  on  form  NMC- 
150,  because  if  they  are  omitted  from  the  bill  of  lading  there  is  no  means 
of  knowing  that  the  shipment  contains  professional  books,  unless  they  are 
itemized  on  this  form. 

We  will  pass  on  to  Article  16-266,  which  shows  the  weight  allowances 
for  the  various  ranks  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers. 

These  allowances  are  at  present  as  follows: 
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1,000 

14, 500 

800 

12, 000 

600 

11, 000 

400 

10, 000 

400 

9,000 

300 

8,500 

200 

7,500 

200 

6,000 

200 

6,000 

200 

7,500 

300 

8,500 

5,400 

4,500 

3,000 

In  the  field    Permanent 
or  temporary    change  of 
change  of        station 
station 
Major   General 
Brigadier  General 
Colonel 

Lieutenant  Colonel 
Major 
Captain 

First  Lieutenant 
Second  Lieutenant 
Commissioned  warrant  officer  during 
first  six  years'  commissioned  service 
Commissioned  warrant  officer  after  six 
years'    commissioned    service 
Commissioned  warrant  officer  after 
twelve  years'  commissioned  service 
Warrant  Officer 

Non-commissioned  officers,  first, 
second  arid  third  grades 
Non-commissioned  officers,  fourth  grade, 
upon  change  of  station  without  troops 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  allowances  for  commissioned  warrant  officers 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  years  of  commissioned  service.  Pay 
clerks  in  the  Paymaster's  Department  may  be  confused  as  to  these  varied 
allowances  and  may  claim  that  their  commissioned  service  dates  from 
the  time  they  were  made  pay  clerks  on  account  of  their  drawing  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  a  Second  Lieutenant.  This  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Regulations,  and  their  commissioned  service  dates  from  the  time  they  were 
made  Chief  Pay  Clerks.  However,  former  commissioned  service  will 
count  and  there  may  be  a  possibility  that  the  pay  clerk  was  commissioned 
during  the  war  and  for  this  reason  may  reach  the  second  six-year  period 
as  far  as  the  allowances  are  concerned  about  the  time  he  is  made. 
His  commissioned  service  and  his  correct  allowance  may  be  verified 
by  communicating  with  Headquarters,  but  paragraph  (2)  requires  that 
applications  for  transportation  of  household  effects  show  the  total  length 
of  the   commissioned  service   of  the   applicant. 

We  now  pass  on  to  article  16-267,  which  is  in  reference  to  weights 
in  excess  of  the  prescribed  allowances  shown  on  article  16-266.  This  is 
a  very  important  article,  and  I  believe  that  this  article,  together  with 
article  16-278,  which  authorizes  the  inclusion  of  automobiles  and  other 
vehicles  with  household  goods,  is  less  understood  out  in  the  field  than 
any  other  article  under  this  subject.  There  are  more  errors  noted  in 
the  figuring  and  collection  of  excesses  than  in  any  other  phase  of  handling 
officers'  household  goods.  The  article  reads  that  "Baggage  in  excess  of  the 
foregoing  allowances  will  be  shipped  upon  the  same  bill  of  lading  with 
the  Regulation  allowance  but  no  bills  of  lading  will  be  issued  by  shipping 
officers  for  baggage,  including  automobiles  presented  for  shipment  in 
excess  of  the  authorized  allowance  until  there  has  been  collected  from 
the  owner,  to  cover  such  excess,  a  sum  equal  to  the  commercial  freight 
charges.  This  means  that  the  excess  will  not  be  shipped  on  Government  bill 
of  lading  unless  such  desposit  be  made  first.  There  are  many  cases  that 
come  to  the  attention  of  Headquarters  wherein  the  excess  is  shipped  on 
Government  bills  of  lading  without  collecting  the  excess  from  the  owner 
of  the  property.  This  creates  an  additional  amount  of  work  at  Head- 
quarters and  should  be  discontinued.  You  might  say,  "Well,  the  shipping 
officer  and  his  clerks  are  not  always  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  information 
as  to  the  correct  amount  of  excess  to  collect,"  and  I  know  personally  that 
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this  is  sometimes  a  mighty  hard  task,  due  mainly  to  the  carriers'  agents  not 
being  well  informed  as  to  the  rates,especially  when  shipment  is  to  travel 
a  long  distance  involving  transportation  by  several  carriers.  However,  an 
approximate  through  rate  can  usually  be  obtained  from  the  agent  at  the 
shipping  point,  or  if  you  will  write  to  Headquarters  the  exact  rate  can  be 
furnished  you.  If  uncertain  as  to  the  charges,  a  sufficient  sum  that  will 
amply  take  care  of  any  excess  should  be  collected  from  the  owner  of  the 
property.  This  deposit  should  be  kept  until  renort  of  shipment  is  sent 
to  Headquarters.  The  amount  collected  should  be  stated  therein  and 
upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  shipment  the  amount  of  excess  will  be  com- 
puted and  the  shipping  officer  informed  as  to  the  correct  amount.  If 
the  amount  to  cover  the  excess  has  been  deposited  in  cash  and  the  officer 
has  deposited  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  correct  amount,  he  should  be  refunded 
the  difference  upon  receipt  of  this  information.  If  he  has  given  his  per- 
sonal check  to  cover  the  excess  the  check  should  be  sent  to  Headquarters 
along  with  the  report  of  shipment  and  refund,  if  any,  will  be  made  to 
the  owner  direct.  However,  excesses  in  connection  with  household  goods 
shipments  should  be  adjusted  by  the  shipping  officer  whenever  it  be 
possible. 

Many  errors  in  computing  excess  are  made  in  connection  with  ship- 
ments of  household  goods  and  personal  property  by  the  shipping  officer 
not  obtaining  information  as  to  prior  shipments  on  the  same  permanent 
change  of  station  orders.  These  cases  are  entirely  too  frequent  and  en- 
tail an  enormous  amount  of  extra  clerical  work  at  Headquarters  in  check- 
ing the  records  of  the  owner  of  the  property  and  additional  correspondence 
in  writing  for  the  amounts  to  cover  the  excesses.  The  owner  of  the  property 
in  preparing  form  NMC-150,  request  for  shipment,  will  invariably  fail 
to  include  prior  shipments  that  may  have  been  made  on  the  same  orders, 
especially  if  the  prior  shipment  has  been  made  by  some  other  shipping 
officer  from  some  other  point;  and  the  shipping  officer  or  his  clerk,  not 
knowing  that  former  shipment  has  been  made,  will  not  include  such 
in  his  computation  of  excess.  I  beleive  that  if  the  owner  of  the  property 
does  not  voluntarily  show  in  the  space  provided  therefor  any  prior  shin- 
ments  that  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  clerical  work  can  be  eliminated  by 
inquiring  as  to  prior  shipments  and  taking  them  into  consideration  when 
computing  excesses.  If  the  graduates  of  this  class  will  make  this  a  practice 
when  they  perform  such  duties  in  the  field  and  tell  other  clerks  about 
this  method  of  inquiring  as  to  prior  shipments  many  misunderstandings 
and  errors  in  computing  excess  charges  in  connection  with  shipments  of 
household  goods  will  be  eliminated.  You  know  a  bit  of  psychology  can 
be  resorted  to  in  the  collection  of  excess  that  will  stand  you  in  good 
stead  if  the  practice  of  collecting  an  ample  amount  to  cover  any  excess 
that  might  be  computed  will  be  practiced.  If  you  collect  a  sufficient 
amount  when  the  request  for  shipment  is  prepared  and  even  though  it  be 
too  much,  the  officer  or  owner  will  in  very  few  cases  object  to  such  deposit 
and  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  you  are  returning  to  him  the  excess 
amount,  if  you  are  informed  by  Headquarters  that  you  have  collected  too 
much.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  insufficient  sum  to  cover  the  excess  is 
collected  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  write  to  the  officer  or  owner  for 
more  money  it  invariably  has  the  opposite  effect,  and  you  have  created  an 
unpleasant  situation  that  could  have  been  avoided  had  an  ample  amount 
been  collected.  On  the  same  permanent  change  of  station  orders  an 
officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  may  make  two  shipments,  one  via 
commercial  carrier  and  the  other  via  Government  conveyance,  and  the 
combined  weights  of  the  two  will  create  an  excess  weight.  According  to 
the  dates  of  the  two  bills  of  lading,  if  the  first  shipment  is  via  Govern- 
ment conveyance  and  the  second  via  commercial  carrier  the  entire  excess 
is  charged  for  at  the  commercial  rate.  However,  if  the  reverse  procedure 
is  in  order; that  is,  the  first  shipment  via  commercial  carrier  and  the 
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second  via  Government  conveyance,  according  to  dates  of  the  bills  of 
lading,  no  excess  is  charged  for.  There  is  no  Marine  Corps  Regulation 
governing  this  but  this  procedure  is  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Quarter- 
master in  such  cases  and  I  desire  to  impress  on  you  this  policy  and  hope 
you  will  remember  that  in  case  two  shipments  are  made  on  the  same 
change  of  station  orders,  say  one  today  via  Government  transport  and 
another  tomorrow  via  commercial  vessel  and  the  combined  weight  of  the 
two  creates  an  excess,  the  owner  of  the  property  must  deposit  the  entire 
cost  of  the  excess  weight  figured  on  the  rate  via  the  commercial  vessel. 
If  the  procedure  is  reversed  and  the  first  shipment  goes  via  commercial 
vessel  and  the  second  via  Government  transport  and  excess  weight  above 
his  allowance  is  created,  the  owner  of  the  property  is  in  the  clear  and  no 
collection  for  excess  is  made.  In  this  connection,  a  late  decision  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  is  interesting.  I  refer  to 
Decision  No.  A-40405  of  April  1,  1932.  In  this  case  a  Rear- Admiral  in  the 
Navy  made  two  shipments  of  household  goods  on  change  of  station  orders 
from  Balboa,  C.  Z.,  to  Puget  Sound,  Wash.  He  shipped  8343  pounds  on 
Government  transport  on  26  December,  1930,  from  Balboa,  C.  Z.,  to  Puget 
Sound,  Wash.,  and  11,221  pounds  on  commercial  vessel  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  on  6  January,  1931.  The  officer's  allow- 
ance was  12,000  pounds,  making  an  excess  of  7,564  pounds.  Inasmuch 
as  the  shipment  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  was  via 
a  commercial  carrier -subsequent  to  the  one  from  Balboa  via  Government 
transport,  the  Navy  required  the  Admiral  to  deposit  excess  caused  thereby  in 
accordance  with  their  published  regulation  from  which  evidently  the  policy 
of  the  Marine  Corps  in  such  cases  was  adopted.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral originally  upheld  the  Navy's  collection  but  upon  review  of  the  matter 
the  former  disallowance  of  the  officer's  claim  for  reimbursement  of  $161.28 
was  reversed  and  in  Decision  A-40405  the  Comptroller  General  modified 
former  settlement  and  certified  $161.28  covering  the  excess  caused  by 
the  shipment  from  Washington,  D.  C,  as  due  the  officer  because  the  owner 
stated  that  in  the  confusion  of  preparing  to  depart  from  the  Canal  Zone 
error  was  made  in  numbering  the  shipments,  and  that  in  fact  the  two 
shipments  were  requested  on  the  same  date,  December  23,  1930,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  his  effects  were  located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  desiring 
these  to  start  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  his  first  request  was  for  that 
shipment.  Believe  it  or  not,  this  is  what  the  Comptroller  General  said  in 
his  decision: 

"Obviously  the  regulation  quoted  herein  (which  was  the  Navy 
regulation  requiring  collection  of  excess  if  last  shipment  was  via  commercial 
carrier)  is  designed  to  give  an  officer  greater  weight  allowance  when  ship- 
ment moves  via  Government  vessel,  but  restricts  such  right  to  shipments 
made  contemporaneously,  and  so  excludes  any  additional  weight  allowance 
on  shipments  made  at  a  later  date.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  ship- 
ments were  requested  at  the  same  time  and  that  the  goods  located  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  moved  at  a  later  date  by  reason  of  the  time  required 
to  communicate  the  request  for  their  shipment  to  the  proper  officials. 
In  view  of  the  circumstances  stated,  it  is  determined  that  the  shipment 
of  your  household  effects  from  Washington,  D.  C,  was  not  a  'subsequent 
commercial  shipment'  in  comtemplation  of  the  regulation  and  that  said 
shipment  was  not  in  excess  of  your  authorized  allowance.  Upon  review 
the  settlement  is  modified  and  $161.28  is  certified  due  you." 

The  Comptoller  General  is  very  liberal  in  this  decision  and  apparent- 
ly the  facts  and  evidence  in  such  a  case  as  to  the  circumstances  caus- 
ing the  shipments  to  be  made  will  govern.  Evidently,  if  the  request  for 
both  shipments  is  made  at  the  same  time  the  excess  by  the  commercial 
carriers  will  not  be  charged  to  the  owner  of  the  household  goods.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Quartermaster  at  present  (and 
I  say  at  present  because  changes  are  being  made  so  frequently  due  to 
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Congressional  legislation  and  otherwise  that  the  policy  may  change  over- 
night) to  collect  excess  if  after  a  part  of  the  owner's  household  goods  has 
been  shipped  by  Government  vessel  and  subsequently  a  request  is  made 
for  the  balance  or  another  part  thereof  to  be  shipped  commercial  and 
that  part  of  the  allowance  by  commercial  carrier  creates  an  excess  weight 
over  the  change  of  station  allowance. 

The  shipment  via  Government  transport  must  not  displace  Govern- 
ment freight,  because  if  it  does  the  Army  and  Navy  reserve  the  right  to 
charge  for  same  at  the  commercial  rate,  in  which  case  the  excess  would 
be  collected.  There  are  many  situations  that  arise  in  connection  with 
the  computing  of  excess  amounts,  when  the  weight  of  an  officer's  or  non- 
commissioned officer's  household  goods  exceeds  his  allowance  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Regulations  to  govern  these  computations  nor  explain 
how  to  proceed  when  these  situations  arise  nor  to  explain  the  methods 
acceptable  to  Headquarters,  which  in  turn  must  apply  methods 
acceptable  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  in  computing 
same.  I  shall  describe  a  few  of  these  situations  that  might  arise  and 
try  to  explain  the  method  in  computing  the  excess  amounts  to  be  collected. 

A  Captain  receives  permanent  change  of  station  orders,  detaching 
him  from  Quantico,  Va.,  and  ordering  him  to  duty  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  ships  9,000  pounds  of  household  goods.  The  freight  rate  from  Quantico, 
Va.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  $.70.  In  this  case  the  Captain  should  deposit 
with  the  shipping  officer  $3.50  to  cover  the  freight  charges  on  500  pounds 
in  excess  of  his  allowance.  This  is  a  simple  case  and  needs  no  great 
amount  of  computation. 

Now,  we'll  say  that  the  same  officer  had  in  his  shipment  500  pounds 
of  professional  books — Would  he  have  excess  weight  in  such  a  case? 
The  answer  is:  No,  because  an  officer  may  ship  his  professional  books  on 
his  change  of  station  orders  without  having  them  charged  for  as  a  part 
of  his  allowance. 

A  situation  may  arise  whereby  two  or  more  officer's  household  goods 
may  be  shipped  on  the  same  bill  of  lading,  and  the  combined  weights  may 
exceed  12,000  pounds,  the  minimum  weight  provided  by  the  carriers  to 
entitle  the  Government  to  the  carload  instead  of  the  less  than  carload 
rate.  In  such  a  case  we'll  say  that  a  second  lieutenant  had  8, 000  pounds, 
including  500  pounds  of  professional  books.  On  the  same  bill  of  lading 
another  second  Lieutenant  ships  his  allowance  of  6,000  pounds  from 
Quantico,  Va.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  carload  rate  from  Quantico,  Va., 
to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  $.60  per  100  pounds,  and  the  carload  minimum 
weight  is  12,000  pounds.  The  total  weight  on  this  one  bill  of  lading  is 
14,000  pounds,  which  would  entitle  it  to  the  carload  rate.  One  of 
these  officers  has  an  excess  weight  amounting  to  1,500  pounds,  because 
he  is  entitled  to  have  his  500  pounds  of  books  shipped  at  Government 
expense,  but  the  other  officer  is  shipping  his  exact  allowance  and  has  no 
excess.  If  the  Government  is  charged  by  the  carrier  on  the  basis  of  the 
carload  rate,  the  excess  must  be  figured  on  this  rate  which  in  all  cases  is 
lower  than  the  less  than  carload  rate. 

A  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  third  grade  may  ship  5,000 
pounds  of  household  goods  with  6,000  pounds  of  household  goods  belong- 
ing to  a  warrant  officer  on  the  same  bill  of  lading  from  Quantico,  Va.,  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  combined  weights  of  the  two  shipments,  11,000 
pounds,  would  be  cheapest  to  the  Government  on  the  basis  of  the  minimum 
weight,  12,000  pounds,  at  the  carload  rate  $.60.  We  have  already  learned 
that  the  carload  basis  on  any  freight  shipment  is  always  taken  advantage 
of.  You  will  note  that  both  of  these  shipments  are  in  excess  of  the  allow- 
ances provided  for  the  third  grade  non-commissioned  officer  and  the 
warrant  officer,  and  there  arises  the  question  of  how  much  to  collect  or 
how  to  compute  the  excesses  of  each,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  minimum 
carload  weight  and  not  the  actual  combined  weights  of  the  two  is  to  be 
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applied  by  the  Government  in  settlement  of  the  freight  charges  with  the 
carrier.  The  Government  in  this  case  receives  a  lower  basis  than  would 
apply  were  the  two  shipments  charged  for  on  the  basis  of  the  less  than 
carload  rates  for  each,  and  this  saving  is  passed  on  to  the  owners  when 
tneir  excess  is  computed,  but  the  excesses  in  this  case  must  be  apportioned. 
The  Government  by  settling  on  the  carload  minimum  weight,  12, 000  pounds, 
at  2nd  class  rate  $.60,  pays  the  carrier  $72.00  for  the  two  shipments. 
The  non-commissioned  officer  has  an  excess  weight  of  500  pounds,  and  the 
warrant  officer  an  excess  weight  of  600  pounds  for  which  they  must  make 
deposits.  To  arrive  at  the  cost  of  this  excess  we  must  consider  the 
fact  that  the  Government  is  paying  $72.00  for  11,000  pounds  of  household 
goods,  and  compute  the  cost  of  100  pounds  on  this  basis,  which  would  be 
arrived  at  by  dividing  the  charges  by  the  weight,  making  the  cost  per 
100  pounds  to  the  Government  $.654,  and  the  excess  for  the  non-commiss- 
ioned officer  $3.27  and  for  the  warrant  officer  $3.92.  We  will  now  pass  on  to 
the  next  article,  but  I  will  give  you  other  examples  of  excess  as  we  study 
articles  that  are  to  follow. 

Article  16-268  is  in  reference  to  notations  as  to  valuation  on  the  bills 
of  lading  and  needs  no  explanation,  as  we  have  already  covered  this  under 
the  heading  of  the  preparation  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

Article  16-269  provides  for  the  packing,  crating,  and  transportation 
of  an  officer's  household  goods  and  his  professional  books  and  papers,  in 
accordance  with  his  allowance  specified  in  Article  16-266,  when  he  is 
detailed  for  duty  in  a  foreign  country  as  a  military  attache. 

Article  16-270  pertains  to  the  household  goods  and  personal  pro- 
perty of  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  men,  upon  retirement  from 
the  service  or  their  death,  and  states  that  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment will  pack,  crate,  and  transport  the  authorized  change  of  station 
allowance  together  with  their  professional  books  and  papers,  upon  retire- 
ment from  their  last  duty  stations  or  places  of  storage  to  such  places  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  designated  by  them  as  their 
homes.  In  case  of  death  the  same  procedure  is  authorized  as  in  the  case 
of  retirement  and  their  property  may  be  shipped  to  the  home  of  their 
families  or  to  any  place  designated  by  their  legal  representatives  or 
executors  as  the  home  of  their  heirs,  if  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  noted  that  officers  and  places  are  plural  in  this  Article, 
and  this  is  sometimes  construed  to  mean  that  the  property  or  effects  of  a 
retired  or  deceased  officer  may  be  shipped  to  more  than  one  place.  This 
is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  the  Government  will  only  pay  for  shipment 
to  one  place,  and  if  there  is  more  than  one  place  designated,  as  in  the  case  of 
more  than  one  relative  residing  in  different  cities  or  towns  and  desiring  a 
part  of  the  deceased  man's  property,  the  excess  cost  for  shipping  to  more 
than  one  place  must  be  borne  by  the  estate  of  the  deceased  or  the  person 
requesting  such  shipment. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  article  16-270  is  in  regard  to  enlisted  men  below 
the  grade  of  sergeant  who  die  in  the  service.  It  states  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  personal  property,  exclusive  of  the  quantity  carried 
free  by  transportation  companies,  will  be  transported  at  Government  ex- 
pense from  their  last  duty  stations  to  such  places  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  the  homes  of  their  families,  or  as  may  be  designat- 
ed by  their  legal  representatives  or  executors.  The  carriers  will  transport 
free  with  the  body  when  shipped  toy  express  or  by  passenger  service 
150  pounds  of  personal  baggage  and,  in  addition,  this  article  authorizes 
the  shipment  of  another  150  pounds  of  the  deceased  marine's  personal 
property  at  Government  expense.  This  latter  150  pounds  should  be 
shipped  via  the  most  economical  route.  This  is  a  total  of  300  pounds 
that  will  be  shipped  to  the  home  of  the  deceased  or  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States  designated  by  his  legal  representative  or  executor.  Usually 
300  pounds  will  cover  all  of  the  personal  effects  that  are  owned  by  a  marine 
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below  the  grade  of  sergeant;  but,  remember  150  pounds  must  go  with  the 
ooay  to  De  entitled  to  300  pounds,  as  no  more  than  150  pounds  will  be 
snipped  on  a  bill  of  lading  and  freight  charges  paid  tnereon  by  the 
Marine   Corps. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  paragraph  (2)  authorizes  the  shipment  of 
personal  property  of  deceased  marines  below  the  grade  of  sergeant  to  such 
places  witnin  the  limits  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  the  home  of  their 
lamilies  or  as  may  be  designated  by  their  legal  representative  or  executors 
but  unlike  paragraph  U)  it  does  not  authorize  shipment  to  such  places 
Deyond  tne  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  question  then  arises:  "'Sup- 
pose tne  family  of  the  deceased,  or  his  home,  is  in  a  foreign  country, 
may  his  personal  effects  be  shipped  to  his  home  at  Government  expense  v" 
According  to  Regulations  they  may  not  be  shipped  to  his  home,  but  they 
may  be  shipped  to  the  port  of  egress  or  embarkation,  and  that  part  of 
the  last  sentence  which  reads  "or  as  may  be  designated  by  their  legal 
representatives  or  executors"  authorizes  this.  If  the  iamily  of  the  deceased 
is  in  a  foreign  country  and  there  are  certain  trinkets  or  keepsakes,  for 
mstance  a  watch,  that  they  desire  shipped  to  them  such  articles  may  be 
sent  them  through  the  State  Department  mail  to  attaches  or  representa- 
tives in  the  country  in  question,  the  family  in  turn  receiving  same  from 
such  representative.  There  have  been  cases  where  personal  effects  have 
been  shipped  to  Canada  at  Government  expense  but  cases  of  deceased 
marines  dying  in  the  service  and  their  families  living  outside  of  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  are  rare  and  if  such  instances  arise  you  should  re- 
quest advice  from  Headquarters  as  to  the  shipment  of  personal  effects, 
if   any. 

The  foregoing  is  the  regulation  in  effect  at  present  but  this  article 
is  to  be  changed,  erfective  with  the  date  of  the  next  changes  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Manual,  to  read  as  follows:  "The  effects  of  enlisted  men  below  the 
grade  of  sergeant,  who  die  in  the  service,  will  be  transported  at  Govern- 
ment expense  from  their  last  duty  stations  to  such  places  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  as  may  be  the  homes  of  their  families  or  as  may  be 
designated  by  their  legal  representatives.  The  term  'effects'  as  used  in 
this  paragraph  will  include  household  goods  and  other  personal  property 
exclusive  of  automobiles." 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  liberalizes  the  matter  to  the  extent  that 
no  limit  is  placed  on  the  weight  to  be  shipped  for  men  below  the  rank  of 
sergeant  who  die  in  the  service.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  change 
150  pounds  may  be  shipped  with  the  body  free  as  authorized  by  either 
the  passenger  carriers  or  the  express  company  and  in  addition  any  other 
effects,  exclusive  of  an  automobile,  that  the  man  has  may  be  shipped  on 
a  bill  of  lading  by  freight 

Article  16-271,  paragraph  (1)  is  in  reference  to  packing,  crating 
and  transportation  of  household  goods  and  personal  property  of  graduates 
of  the  Naval  Academy  on  their  first  assignment  to  duty  as  officers,  and 
authorizes  1500  pounds  as  their  allowance  to  be  shipped  from  the  Academy 
or  their  homes  to  their  first  duty  station. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  4,500  pounds  for  non-commissioned  officers 
above  the  grade  of  sergeant  and  3,000  pounds  for  sergeants  commissioned 
as  officers  to  be  packed,  crated  and  transported  either  from  their  homes 
or  their  last  duty  station  to  the  point  of  first  assignment  to  duty 
as  officers. 

Paragraph  (3)  authorizes  1,500  pounds  for  enlisted  men  below  the 
grade  of  sergeant  who  are  commissioned  as  officers  from  their  home 
or  their  last  duty  station  to  the  point  of  first  assignment  to  duty  as  officers, 
together  with  packing  and  crating. 

Paragraph  (4)  states  that  with  these  exceptions  transportation  of 
baggage  at  public  expense  is  unauthorized  when  joining  for  duty  on  first 
appointment  to  the  military  service  or  upon  reinstatement  or  reappoint- 
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ment.  This  Regulation  will  preclude  the  packing,  crating,  or  trans- 
portation of  baggage  for  officers,  commissioned  from  civil  life,  from  their 
homes  to  the  point  of  first  assignment  to  duty  as  officers. 

Paragraph  (4)  also  states  that  transportation  at  public  expense 
is  not  authorized  for  officers  or  enlisted  men  who  are  transferred  at  their 
own  request  from  one  station  to  another.  If  Marine  Corps  personnel  for 
personal  reasons  desire  to  make  changes  in  their  duty  stations  and  their 
request  is  granted  their  houshold  goods  or  personal  property  will  not  be 
packed,  crated,  or  transported  at  Government  expense. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  this,  I  recall  the  case  of 
Second  Lieutenant  Arthur  H.  Butler  who  played  on  the  All-Marines  foot- 
ball team  which  trained  in  Philadelphia  in  1930.  Lieutenant  Butler  re- 
quested in  a  letter  to  the  Major  General  Commandant  that  he  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  west  coast  and  his  orders  read  that  upon  the  expiration  of 
30  days  leave  that  he  report  at  his  own  expense  for  duty  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  his  orders,  the  packing,  crating 
and  shipment  of  his  household  goods  weighing  1,112  pounds  were  not 
authorized.  It  was  necessary  for  Lieutenant  Butler  to  remit  the  freight 
charges  amounting  to  $30.02  together  with  the  entire  cost  of  packing 
and  crating. 

It  is  the  usual  policy,  or  it  was  at  the  time  this  transaction  occured, 
to  afford  officers  the  opportunity  through  the  medium  of  official  letters  to 
the  Major  General  Commandant  to  indicate  preference  for  duty  and 
station  prior  to  probable  date  of  change  of  station,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Major  General  Commandant  agree  to  such  change  and  issue  orders 
accordingly. 

The  orders  of  Lieutenant  Butler  required  that  he  report  at  his 
own  expense  and  thus  signified  that  the  Major  General  Commandant  did 
not  agree  to  his  request  for  duty  on  the  west  coast  unless  he  paid  his  own 
transportation  charges  and  all  other  charges  incurred  incident  to  the 
change  of  station.  In  view  of  this  he  was  not  entitled  to  packing,  crating 
and  transportation  of  his  household  goods  at  Government  expense.  If 
there  had  been  a  transport  available  for  his  shipment,  it  could  have  been 
shipped  thereon  without  the  expense  of  the  freight  charges  or  perhaps 
if  no  Government  vessel  was  available  from  Philadelphia,  the  shipment 
could  have  been  made  to  some  other  port  from  which  a  transport  could 
have  been  utilized  with  a  saving  of,  a  part  at  least  of  the  freight  charges. 
However,  Lieutenant  Butler  elected  to  send  his  shipment  all  the  way  via 
commercial  carrier  and  he  remitted  $30.02  to  cover  the  freight  charges. 
There  was  no  possible  way  for  him  to  have  escaped  payment  of  the  entire 
cost  of  packing  and  crating. 

We  now  pass  on  to  Article  16-272,  which  is  a  very  important  Article 
to  study.  Paragraph  (1)  says  that  an  officer,  non-commissioned  officer, 
ordered  on  permanent  change  of  station  within  the  United  States,  is  en- 
titled to  have  his  authorized  allowance  of  baggage  or  any  part  thereof 
packed,crated,  and  transported,  first  from  his  last  station  to  his  new 
station,  second  from  his  last  station  to  any  points  designated  by  him, 
and  third  from  any  points  to  his  new  station;  provided  that  in  any  case 
under  the  second  or  third  procedure  where  the  cost  of  trasportation 
exceeds  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  weight  involved  from 
his  last  station  to  his  new  station  the  person  requesting  such 
shipment  must  deposit  with  the  shipping  officer  the  amount 
of  such  excess  cost  of  transportation  before  shipment  is  made.  It  provides 
further  that  in  case  the  weight  of  all  shipments  made  at  Government 
expense  on  permanent  change  of  station  exceeds  the  authorized  allow- 
ance the  person  requesting  shipment  must  prepay  the  excess  as  required 
by  Article  16-267.  This  article  creates  another  situation  to  handle  in 
connection  with  the  computing  of  excess  charges  on  household  goods  and 
personal  property,  because  in  connection  with  Article   16-267  I  outlined 
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examples  of  figuring  excesses  oniy  when  the  weight  exceeded  the  authorized 
allowance.  Tne  situation  brougnt  about  by  this  Article  is  the  authorized 
allowance  or  any  part  of  it  being  shipped  from  last  duty  station  to  any 
points  designated  oy  the  owner  or  irom  any  point  designated  to  his  new 
station.  Oi  course  in  such  cases  you  figure  the  cost  of  the  various  ship- 
ments and  then  allow  him  the  cost  of  his  allowance  from  his  last  duty 
station  to  his  new  duty  station. 

If  the  combined  weights  are  under  his  allowance  the  actual  weight 
of  the  property  shipped  and  not  the  authorized  allowance  is  used  in 
computing  the  excess.  All  shipments  and  their  approximate  weights  with 
points  oi  origin  and  destination  should  be  shown  on  form  NMC-150  and 
amounts  sufficient  to  cover  the  excess  charges  should  be  deposited  with 
the  shipping  officer  by  the  owner  of  the  property. 

We  now  pass  on  to  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  16-272.  This  paragraph 
is  relative  to  permanent  stations  overseas  or  on  Government  vessels  and 
luther  complicates  the  computing  of  excess  charges  to  be  collected  from 
the  owners  of  household  goods  and  personal  property.  This  makes  the 
same  provisions  as  paragraph  (1)  except  that  in  addition  to  shipping  from 
his  last  station  to  his  new  station,  from  his  last  station  to  any  points  in 
tne  United  States  designated  by  the  owner,  and  from  any  points  in  the 
United  States  to  his  new  station,  it  provides  that  in  going  overseas  he 
may  ship  his  property  to  his  home  wherever  that  may  be  in  accordance 
witn  Marine  Corps  records.  In  shipping  to  his  home  he  pays  no  excess  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  it  will  cost  more  to  ship  thereto,  than  to  his 
new  duty  station.  It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  provided  that  in  any  case 
under  (3)  or  (4)  where  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  weignt  involved  from 
his  last  station  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  the  person  requesting  such 
shipment  must  deposit  with  the  shipping  officer  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
cess cost  of  transportation.  Tnis  is  somewhat  ambiguous  because  the  word 
"embarkation"  should  be  changed  to  egress.  The  port  of  embarkation  is 
the  port  at  which  the  owner  of  the  property  embarks  for  his  journey  to 
his  foreign  station  and  does  not  apply  to  the  port  of  transhipment  of  his 
household  goods.  The  probable  thought,  when  this  article  was  originally 
compiled,  was  that  the  household  goods  would  go  through  the  same  port 
as  the  traveler,  but  this  is  many  times  not  the  case  as  there  are  freight 
boats  plying  from  ports  nearer  the  former  duty  station  that  can  be 
utilized  as  a  port  of  egress,  but  the  traveler  must  travel  to  some  more 
distant  port  to  embark  on  his  journey  overseas.  It  is  now  the  policy  to  use 
the  port  of  egress  of  the  household  goods  in  computing  any  excess  that 
might  be  involved.  As  an  illustration,  a  man  may  be  ordered  from 
Quantico  to  China,  and  he  has  household  goods  or  property  stored  in 
Pittsburgh  Pa.  He  will  embark  at  New  York  for  his  journey  to  China, 
but  it  will  be  cheaper  to  ship  his  household  goods  from  his  old  duty 
station,  Quantico,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  transhipment  to  China,  unless 
Navy  lighter  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  available.  Therefore,  in  computing  the 
excess  that  the  owner  must  deposit,  the  charges  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Philadelphia  as  compared  with  the  charges  from  Quantico  to  Baltimore 
would  be  the  basis  of  computation  to  arrive  at  the  excess. 

This  article  provides  that  authorized  allowance  of  change  of 
station  shipments  of  household  goods  and  personal  property  of  officers, 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  pay 
grades,  where  water  transportation  is  involved  will  be  forwarded  in  the 
most  economical  manner  to  the  port  of  egress,  and  from  the  port  of 
egress  via  commercial  water  transportation  on  through  bill  of  lading, 
issued  by  the  officer  at  the  port  of  egress  direct  to  the  new  station 
unless  Government  transportation  is  available  at  the  time  or  will  be 
available  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  the  shipment  is  turned  over 
to  the  shipping  officer.  However,  this  procedure  is  not  always  followed,  as  we 
have  learned  that  shipments  to  Nicaragua  from  inland  points  are  con- 
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signed  direct  to  the  Steamship  Company,  and  the  bill  of  lading  to  cover 
tne  overseas  transportation  forwarded  to  that  line.  This  procedure 
snould  be  followed  in  all  cases  where  there  is  the  possibility  of  taking 
advantage  of  Government  transportation  from  the  port  of  egress.  I  might 
pause  to  say  that  the  instructions  you  nave  received  under  routing  and  the 
issuance  01  bills  of  lading  should  in  all  cases  be  applied  to  shipments  of 
household  goods  and  personal  property  unless  there  are  instructions  to  the 
contrary.  This  article  states  further  that  shipments  will  not  be  forwarded 
from  the  East  Coast  to  the  West  Coast  or  vice  versa  for  reshipment 
to  destination  via  Government  vessel,  but  will  be  forwarded  direct  to 
destination  on  tnrough  bills  of  lading,  except  that  automobiles  Irom  the 
East  Coast  to  Honolulu,  if  shipped  commercially,  will  be  shipped  to  the 
Depot  Quartermaster,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  reshipment,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  heavy  lift  charge  that  would  accrue  on  a  through  shipment.  It  is 
almost  unthinkable  to  suppose  that  a  shipment  would  be  sent  across 
tne  continent  from  the  East  Coast  to  the  West  Coast  or  vice  versa  to 
go  overseas  via  Government  transport,  when  the  high  trans-continental 
rates  by  either  land  or  water  are  taken  into  consideration;  but  such  ship- 
ments nave  been  made  and  the  freight  charges  were  greater  to  the  port 
irom  which  the  Government  transport  sailed  than  they  would  have  been 
direct  via  commercial  carrier,  not  to  mention  the  delay  in  transit.  As  a 
rule  there  are  sailings  to  ports  in  the  Far  East  and  to  the  West  Indies 
from  both  the  East  Coast  and  the  West  Coast,  as  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, but  the  routes  followed  to  destination  are  somewhat  different. 
The  through  rates,  for  instance,  from  the  East  Coast  to  China  and 
Philippine  Islands  will  apply  via  carriers  that  follow  direct  routes  from 
the  East  Coast,  not  touching  at  ports  on  the  West  Coast,  or  they  will 
apply  via  certain  carriers  plying  to  the  West  coast  only,  and  transhipping 
via  some  other  carrier  from  the  West  coast  to  destination.  However,  all 
carriers,  that  protect  the  through  rate  from  the  east  coast  to  Guam  and 
Honolulu,  tranship  to  some  other  line  at  ports  on  the  West  coast.  In  view 
of  this  it  would  appear  that  if  it  were  known  a  Government  transport 
was  to  sail  at  about  the  time  the  shipment  arrived  at  the  port  of  egress  on 
the  opposite  coast  it  would  certainly  be  economy  to  consign  shipment  to 
the  Marine  Corps  representative  at  that  port  for  transhipment  via  the 
Government  vessel  rather  than  to  pay  the  charges  beyond  the  port  via 
commercial  carrier,  especially  if  the  shipment  had  to  Oe  transhipped  by 
the  carrier  transporting  same  from  the  point  of  origin. 

In  connection  with  the  heavy  lift  charge  on  automobiles  from  the 
east  coast  to  Honolulu  a  peculiarity  in  the  carriers'  tariffs  makes  it 
imperative  to  assess  a  heavy  lift  charge  on  automobiles  and  other  heavy 
packages,  if  shipment  is  consigned  through  to  Honolulu.  By  consigning 
shipment  to  the  Depot  Quartermaster  at  San  Francisco  for  reshipment, 
this  heavy  lift  charge  may  be  avoided.  This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  tricks 
of  the  trade,  one  of  the  many  in  connection  with  transportation  as  in 
every  other  trade,  that  if  applied  will  save  money  and  yet  the  transaction  is 
within  the  law  and  absolutely  legal. 

Article  16-272  (2)  (c)  is  to  be  entirely  eliminated  in  the  next  changes 
to  the  Marine  Corps  Manual  and  article  16-278  (2)  will  be  changed  to 
show  how  automobiles  via  commercial  water  transportation  will  be  handled. 
In  reference  to  heavy  lifts  which  are  the  charges  assessed  by  water 
carriers  for  performing  service  in  lifting  articles  or  pieces  of  unusal  or 
extraordinary  weight,  upon  loading  or  discharge  of  cargo,  that  part,  read- 
ing "The  entire  cost  of  such  charge  is  payable  by  the  owner  of  the  property," 
is  not  effective  at  the  present  time.  The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that 
heavy  lifts  will  be  treated  as  a  charge  against  the  shipment  and  will  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  total  cost  of  shipping  the  automobile  in  figuring  excess 
to  be  paid  by  the  owner.  As  an  example,  we  will  assume  that  a  4,000  pound 
automobile  is  shipped  and  the  rate  on  the  automobile  is  $2.00  per   100 
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pounds.  A  heavy  lift  charge  amounting  to  $30.00  is  assessed,  the  rate 
on  household  goods  being  $1.00  per  100  pounds.  In  this  case  the  rate  on  the 
automobile  is  higher  than  on  household  goods  and  as  the  Marine  Corps 
will  only  pay  for  4,000  pounds  at  the  household  goods  rate  any  addi- 
tional expense  caused  by  shipping  the  automobile  must  be  paid  by  the 
owner.  The  total  charges  on  the  automobile  would  be  $80.00  freight 
charges  and  $30.00  heavy  lift,  amounting  to  $110.00.  The  Marine  Corps 
would  pay  for  4,000  pounds  of  household  goods  at  $1.00  per  100  pounds 
or  $40.00,  leaving  an  excess  of  $70.00  to  be  paid  by  the  owner.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  will  say  that  the  rate  on  the  automobile  was  less  than 
the  rate  on  household  goods  which  is  many  times  the  case  via  water 
carriers  and  for  convenience  we  will  just  reverse  these  rates.  In  such 
a  case  there  would  be  no  excess  for  the  owner  to  pay  as  the  automobile 
would  cost  $40.00  plus  heavy  lift  of  $30.00,  making  a  total  of  $70.00  while 
the  cnarges  on  4,000  pounds  of  household  goods  payable  by  the  Marine  Corps 
would  be  $80.00.  By  the  old  method,  before  the  elimination  of  the  para- 
graph, the  $30.00  heavy  lift  charge  would  be  paid  by  the  owner,  regardless 
of  any  other  excess  or  charges  on  the  shipment. 

It  appears,  when  shipments  on  which  a  rate  from  an  inland  point 
is  made  over  a  seaport,  that  the  Comptroller  General,  in  some  cases, 
charges  the  heavy  lift  charge  as  excess  for  the  inland  movement.  An 
officer  made  a  shipment  of  a  boxed  automobile  from  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to 
China.  The  initial  line,  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Co.,  published  a  heavy 
lift  charge  of  $.075  in  addition  to  the  rate  on  the  package  weighing  over 
4,000  pounds  and  the  Comptroller  General  demanded  collection  of  the 
heavy  lift  charges  which  amounted  to  $3.06  from  the  owner  of  the  car, 
claiming  that  had  the  shipment  consisted  of  household  goods  this  charge 
would  not  have  been  assessed.  However,  there  was  a  heavy  lift  charge 
in  addition  to  the  ocean  freight  charges  but  that  was  waived  as  the  rate 
on  automobiles  was  lower  than  the  rate  on  household  goods,  Thfc; 
appeared  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  and  it  was  argued  that  the  through 
movement  should  be  considered  as  the  bill  of  lading  read  through  from 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  Shanghai,  China,  and,  as  it  would  have  cost  more 
to  ship  the  same  weight  of  household  goods  from  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to 
Shanghai,  China,  that  there  should  be  no  excess  on  account  of  heavy 
lift.  The  Comptroller  General  as  usual,  would  not  recede  from  the 
stand  taken  and  the  excess  on  account  of  the  heavy  lift  was  collected 
from  the  owner.  Therefore,  it  appears  when  a  combination  of  rates  is 
involved  that  the  matter  of  heavy  lifts  is  dependent  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  Comptroller  General.  With  this  change,  the  collection  of  heavy  lift 
charges,  if  any,  should  be  made  at  Headquarters  as  the  charges  can  be 
computed  from  the  freight  tariffs  on  file.while  the  shipping  officer  would 
probably  experience  difficulty  in  determining  these  charges. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  article  16-272  is  in  reference  to  an  officer  or 
non-commissioned  officer  resuming  duty  in  the  United  States  after  a 
tour  of  duty  in  a  foreign  country.  The  same  provisions  apply  as  in  the 
case  of  officers  being  ordered  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  duty 
except  that  they  apply  in  the  reverse  direction.  Where  this  paragraph 
uses  the  expression  "port  of  debarkation"  it  should  read  "port  of  ingress 
or  entry,"  and  the  freight  charges  from  this  port  to  the  new  duty  station 
in  the  United  States  should  be  the  basis  for  computing  the  allowance  as 
compared  to  the  charges  from  this  port  to  the  point  owner  desires  ship- 
ment made,  or  the  charges  from  any  point  he  might  desire  to  make 
shipment  to  his  new  duty  station  in  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (4)  authorizes  packing,  crating  and  transportation  of 
the  allowance  prescribed  on  permanent  change  of  station  for  retired  and 
reserve  officers  on  an  inactive  status,  when  ordered  to  active  duty,  and 
also  on  return  to  their  homes  on  the  termination  of  such  duty.  This 
needs  no  comment  and  should  be  construed  as  read  or  the  same  pro- 
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visions  applied  as  in  the  case  of  active  officers  in  accordance  with  their 
rank.  Tnis  paragraph  also  says  that  non-commissioned  officers  and  en- 
listed men  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  will  be  furnished 
packing,  crating  and  transportation  of  their  household  goods  and  personal 
property  from  their  last  duty  station  to  their  homes,  the  allowance  to 
De  determined  according  to  their  rank  as  shown  in  article  16-266. 

This  means  non-commissioned  officers  from  sergeants  up  to  and  in- 
cluding first  grade.    The  words  "enlisted  men"  should  be  eliminated. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  article  16-272  emphasizes  the  point  of  being  sure 
to  have  tne  owner  of  the  property  furnish  a  certificate  showing  all  other 
snipments  made  on  the  same  permanent  change  of  station  orders.  It  appears 
that  form  N.  M.  C.  150,  which  is  the  request  for  or  the  report  of  shipment, 
is  limited  to  only  a  few  lines  and  in  many  cases  all  of  the  necessary  in- 
formation can  not  be  shown  thereon  so  a  separate  certificate  should  be 
furnished  showing  all  other  shipments  made  on  the  same  change  of 
station  orders. 

Paragraph  (6)  is  somewhat  complicated  or  to  me  at  least  is 
difficult  to  understand  and  apply  correctly.  It  states  that  if  an  individual 
ordered  to  make  a  permanent  change  of  station  does  not  desire  to  ship 
his  household  goods  or  personal  property  at  that  time,  the  foregoing 
provisions  will  not  preclude  the  shipment  of  such  property  at  public  ex- 
pense under  subsequent  change  of  station  orders,  used  in  connection 
with  former  change  of  station  orders;  provided  that  if  the  weight  of  such 
shipment  exceeds  the  allowance  to  which  the  owner  was  entitled  at  the 
time  the  former  change  of  station  orders  were  issued,  the  excess  cost  to 
be  collected  from  him  will  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  ship- 
ment from  the  former  permanent  station  to  the  new  permanent  station. 
Sometimes  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  will  be  ordered  to  a  new  station  and 
will  desire  to  leave  all  or  a  part  of  his  household  goods  in  storage  at  his 
former  station.  When  his  tour  of  duty  is  finished  at  that  new  station 
he  will  receive  permanent  change  of  stations  orders,  ordering  him  to 
another  new  station.  When  he  arrives  there  he  decides  that  he  needs  all 
or  the  part  of  his  household  goods  that  he  has  left  in  storage  at  his  old  form" 
er  station,  so  he  has  same  shipped  to  his  subsequent  new  station  by  present- 
ing his  first  permanent  change  of  station  orders  together  with  his  subsequent 
permanent  change  of  station  orders  to  his  present  new  station.  This 
paragraph  authorizes  such  a  transaction  but  as  same  reads  "if  he  does 
not  desire  to  ship  his  baggage  at  that  time"  it  would  appear  that  this 
paragraph  only  had  reference  to  cases  where  no  shipment  was  made  on 
the  first  permanent  change  of  station  orders.  But  this  is  not  the  intent 
as  construed  at  Headquarters  but  should  be  read  as  "if  he  does  not  desire 
to  ship  his  entire  allowance  of  household  goods  and  personal  effects"  he 
may  ship  any  part  thereof  or  he  may  leave  it  all  at  his  former  post.  This 
also  means  that  the  owner  may  connect  his  orders  for  any  number  of 
station  changes  with  no  time  limit  involved  and  still  have  his  allowance 
or  any  part  thereof  shipped  to  him  from  his  former  station  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  unless  his  allowance  is  exceeded,  in  which  case  he  must 
pay  excess,  the  excess  to  be  computed  at  the  freight  rate  from  his  first 
former  station  to  his  present  station. 

I  believe  an  example  or  two  would  make  this  clearer  for  the  school, 
so  we  will  assume  that  a  Major  who  has  an  allowance  of  9,000  pounds 
has  in  his  home  in  Quantico  actually  10,000  pounds  of  household  goods. 
He  receives  orders  to  change  station  from  Quantico  to  Parris  Island,  but 
his  house  at  Parris  Island  will  not  accommodate  all  of  his  household 
goods  so  he  decides  to  take  along  with  him  7,000  pounds,  leaving  3,000 
pounds  in  storage  at  Quantico.  The  7,000  pounds  are  shipped  to  Parris 
Island  at  Government  expense  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  excess.  Two 
years  later  the  Major  is  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  duty  and  he 
decides  that  he  can  now  use  the  3,000  pounds  that  he  has  in  storage  in 
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Quantico,  so  he  requests  shipment  of  the  7,000  pounds  that  he  has  used 
at  Parris  Island  and  the  3, 000  pounds  that  he  has  at  Quantico  shipped  to 
his  new  permanent  station  at  New  Orleans.  The  total  weight  of  these 
two  shipments  is  10,000  pounds  which  is  1,000  pounds  in  excess  of  his 
allowance.  He  is  exactly  1,000  pounds  over  his  allowance  and  his  excess 
will  be  based  on  1,000  pounds  at  the  rate  from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  New 
Orleans,  La.  Note  that  the  allowance  authorized  at  time  first  shipment 
is  made  is  the  allowance  used  to  arrive  at  any  excess. 

We  will  say,  as  another  example,  that  the  same  Major  instead 
of  going  to  Parris  Island  and  then  to  New  Orleans  went  first  to  Guam  and 
then  to  San  Diego,  Calif.  He  made  the  shipment  of  7, 000  pounds  to  Guam 
and  left  3,  000  pounds  in  storage  at  Quantico.  Upon  return  to  the  United 
States  he  disembarks  from  Government  transport  at  San  Francisco  but 
upon  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  instead  of  having  7,000  pounds  he  has 
only  5,000  pounds,  having  rid  himself  of  2,000  pounds  of  household  goods 
by  one  means  or  another  while  in  the  tropics.  These  5,000  pounds  are 
shipped  to  him  commercially  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego  and  he 
also  requests  that  the  3,000  pounds  be  sent  him  from  Quantico.  This 
sounds  complicated  but  is  similar  to  the  other  case.  At  time  of  his 
first  move  from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  Guam  his  allowance  was  9,000  pounds. 
He  shipped  7,000  pounds  then,  and  now  he  ships  3,000  pounds  which  makes 
an  excess  of  1,000  pounds  over  his  allowance.  Don't  forget  that  when  excess 
is  involved,  it  is  always  a  weight  excess,  and  that  a  weigh  allowance  and 
not  a  money  allowance  is  used  to  compute  such  excess.  Therefore,  the 
excess  to  collect  is  based  on  a  1,000  pounds  excess  weight  at  the  freight 
rate  from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  as  authorized  by  paragraph 
(6)  of  article  16-272.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  fact  of  the  owner  having 
less  household  goods,  when  he  came  back  to  the  United  States,  does 
not  enter  into  the  transaction  because  his  allowance  and  the  amount 
shipped  from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  Guam,  plus  his  weight,  later  shipped  from 
Quantico  to  San  Diego,  created  the  1,000  pounds  excess. 

Paragraph  (7)  of  article  16-272  is  in  relation  to  officers  and  en- 
listed men  transferred  to  the  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  or  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
authorizes  the  packing,  crating  and  transportation  of  the  platient's 
household  goods  at  public  expense  the  same  as  for  a  permanent  change 
of  station,  provided  the  medical  officer  having  cognizance  of  the  case 
shall  certify  on  the  application  for  transportation  which  the  patient 
makes,  that  it  is  believed  the  period  of  treatment  will  be  of  prolonged 
and  indefinite  duration. 

Now  in  decision  A- 18294  dated  May  6,  1927,  the  Comptroller  General 
ruled  that  "an  enlisted  man  of  the  Marine  Corps  who  was  detached  from 
duty  at  a  foreign  station  and  ordered  to  the  United  States  for  treatment 
in  a  naval  hospital  is  not  entitled  to  have  his  authorized  permanent 
change  of  station  baggage  allowance  shipped  at  Government  expense  to  the 
hospital.  The  Comptroller  General  specifically  mentioned  enlisted  men 
but  then  proceeded  to  rule  on  the  transfer  of  Marine  Gunner  James  W. 
Lattin  and,  therefore,  this  decision  is  construed  to  mean  officers  as  well 
as  enlisted  men.  He  says  further  in  this  decision  that  "the  question  is 
whether  this  order  detaching  Marine  Gunner  James  W.  Lattin  from  duty 
at  a  foreign  station  and  directing  him  proceed  to  the  United  States  for 
treatment  in  a  naval  hospital  may  be  treated  as  a  permanent  change  of 
station  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  have  his  automobile  shipped  from  a  place 
in  the  United  States  to  the  place  where  he  was  hospitalized,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  at  his  authorized  permanent  change  of  station 
allowance.  His  decision  was  that  "the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bremerton  is 
not  a  permanent  station  or  post  of  duty  of  Marine  Gunner  Lattin  and 
there  is  no  authority  to  transport  his  change  of  station  baggage  allow- 
ance or  any  part  thereof  to  that  place  under  the  orders  quoted." 
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It  will  be  noted  that  paragraph  (7)  of  article  16-272  is  different 
and  I  mentioned  the  decision  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  Marine 
Gunner  Lattin's  case  to  show  you  the  difference  in  handling  household 
goods  upon  transfer  of  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  to  a  hospital  for  treat- 
ment. Note  the  difference  in  the  kinds  of  hospitals:  Fitzsimons  General 
Hospital  at  Denver  is  a  T.  B.  hospital  and  St.  Elizabeth's  is  an  insane 
asylum,  and  usually  patients  sent  to  these  hospitals  will  stay  there  either 
for  duration  of  life  or  for  an  indefinite  period  at  least;  and,  provided 
the  medical  officer  certifies  that  the  patient  will  be  at  these  two  or  any 
Government  hospital  for  such  a  period  the  patient's  allowance  of  personal 
effects  may  be  shipped  and  the  transfer  to  the  hospital  considered  a 
permanent  change  of  station.  This  is  not  the  case  for  ordinary  treatment 
in  a  Naval  Hospital  and  in  accordance  with  the  Comptroller's  decision 
referred  to  neither  the  patient's  allowance  nor  any  part  of  it  can  be 
shipped  to  the  hospital. 

We  now  take  up  article  16-273  which  is  in  reference  to  personal 
effects,  the  property  of  enlisted  men  which  become  separated  from  their 
owners  through  no  fault  of  the  owners.  You  will  note  that  this  article 
contains  this  opening  statement: "When  enlisted  men  become  separated 
from  their  effects  as  described  in  article  4-8,  shipment  of  such  effects, 
not  exceeding  150  pounds  per  man,  will  be  made  on  the  direct  request  of 
the  commanding  officer  at  the  nost  where  the  effects  are  stored."  By 
referring  to  article  4-8  we  find  that  it  reads"when  enlisted  men  are 
transferred  from  shore  stations  in  the  United  States  to  tropical  duty  or 
with  expeditionary  forces,  etc." 

Because  of  this  provision  in  article  4-8  that  shipment  will  be  made 
for  enlisted  men  transferred  from  shore  station  to  the  tropics  or  on 
expeditions  the  Comptroller  General  has  taken  exception  to  shipments 
made  between  points  in  the  United  States  when  men  were  not  ordered 
to  the  tropics  or  on  expeditions  and,  in  view  of  this,  article  16-273  is  to 
be  changed  to  take  care  of  all  cases  where  effects  become  separated  from 
their  owners  through  no  fault  of  the  owners.  It  will  read,  when  corrected: 
"When  enlisted  men  become  separated  from  their  effects  as  described  in 
article  4-8,  or  when  ordered  to  change  of  station  within  the  United  States 
under  conditions  that  render  it  impracticable  or  inadvisable  to  take  their 
baggage  with  them  at  that  time."  This  will  take  care  of  all  such  cases  and 
will  prevent  suspensions  by  the  Comptroller  General  because  there  will 
be  a  regulation  to  cover  such  transactions,  although  it  has  been  the 
practice  for  years  to  make  these  shipments,  at  Government  expense,  regard- 
less of  article  4-8  mentioning  that  the  men  must  be  ordered  to  tropical 
duty  or  on  expeditions. 

Article  16-274  explains  the  manner  of  shipment  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ship  personal  effects  which  have  been  left  at  a  post  or  have 
become  separated  from  him  through  no  fault  of  the  owner.  In 
cases  of  emergency,  shipment  by  express  is  authorized  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Commanding  Officer,  and  when  proper  request  for  such  shipment  is 
made  by  the  Commanding  Officer.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
shipment  of  personal  effects  by  express  is  authorized  unless  the  owner 
deposits  a  sum  amounting  to  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  charges 
by  express  and  the  charges  by  freight.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  no  case 
will  shipment  be  made  at  Government  expense  if  the  150  pounds  authoriz- 
ed have  become  separated  through  the  fault  of  the  owner.  In  such  cases 
the  freierht  charges  will  be  borne  by  the  Government  but  the  cost  of 
same  will  be  checked  against  the  owner's  pay  accounts  and  a  certified 
copy  of  the  checkage  furnished  the  Quartermaster. 

Article  16-275  authorizes  the  packing,  crating  and  transportation  of 
officers'  professional  books  at  Government  expense,  and  says  that  pre- 
scribed regimental  and  company  desks,  books,  papers,  and  instruments 
of  staff  officers,  necessary  to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  also  pro- 
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fessional  books,  including  standard  works  of  fiction,  will  be  so  handled 
for  officers  changing  station,  officers  ordered  home  for  retirement,  graduates 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  officers  promoted  from  the  ranks  on  their 
first  assignment  to  duty  as  officers,  which  they  certify  to  be  their  property 
or  Government  property  entrusted  to  them,  and  which  pertain  to  their 
official  duties. 

This  article  stresses  again  the  showing  of  the  approximate  weight 
of  the  professional  books  on  form  N.M.C.-150,  Request  for  shipment. 
This  has  been  brought  to  your  attention  so  many  times  in  these  lectures 
that  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  you  to  forget  about  it  in  case  you 
ever  handle  such  matters  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  Invoices 
of  packages  turned  over  to  the  shipping  officer  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
certificate  of  the  officer  as  to  the  character  of  the  books  and  a  certified 
copy  will  be  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading  issued  at  the  initial  point  of 
shipment.  I  might  comment  on  this  article  by  saying  that  the  quantity 
and  weight  of  professional  books  is  unlimited  for  an  officer  and  in  com- 
puting allowances  or  excess  weight,  the  weight  of  the  professional  books 
is  never  included  but  is  practically  an  outside  item  of  weight  that  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  Government  in  addition  to  the  owner's  change  of  station 
allowance.  Standard  works  of  fiction  will  almost  include  any  books  that 
the  officer  might  own,  in  addition  to  the  books  pertaining  to  his  official 
duties. 

Article  16-276  pertains  to  professional  books  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  only  differs  from  the  preceding  article,  pertaining  to  the 
professional  books  of  officers,  to  the  extent  of  limiting  the  weight  of  pro- 
fessional books  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  above  the  grade  of  Sergeant 
to  500  pounds,  and  this  weight  will  not  be  exceeded  at  Government  ex- 
pense. You  might  ask  the  question :  Should  professional  books  be  itemized 
on  the  bill  of  lading  as  such,  or  be  shown  as  household  goods?  The 
answer  is:  Show  them  as  so  many  barrels  or  boxes  of  professional  books. 
as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  has  ruled  that  professional 
books  shall  in  all  cases  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rate  provided  for  house- 
hold goods,  and  the  Consolidated  Classification  also  authorizes  books 
in  barrels  and  boxes  as  a  part  of  household  goods  subject  to  the  rale 
on  household  goods. 

Warrant  officers,  not  commissioned,  will  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
their  allowance  of  professional  books,  be  considered  as  officers,  which 
gives  them  also  an  unlimited  weight  allowance  of  professional  books. 

Article  16-277  states  that  baggage  must  be  turned  over  to  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  for  shipment,  and  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  consistently  held  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  officers  or  others  who  make  shipments  of  personal  property  at 
their  own  expense.  It  also  states  that  officers  stationed  at  points  where 
there  is  no  representative  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  should  call 
upon  the  nearest  representative  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  au- 
thority for  such  transportation  and  that  if  conditions  are  such  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  time  to  await  Government  bills  of  lading,  the  shipment  may 
be  made  on  a  commercial  bill  of  lading,  collect,  and  the  charges  guaranteed 
by  the  shipper,  action  being  taken  as  outlined  in  Article  16-242.  Many 
times  officers  and  enlisted  men  make  shipment  of  their  household  goods 
and  prepay  the  freight  charges,  expecting  to  be  reimbursed  the  amount 
they  have  paid  the  carrier.  This  practice  is  especially  prevalent  at  shipping 
points  where  there  is  no  representative  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  recruiting  duty.  This 
procedure  should  never  be  followed  as  there  is  no  authority  to  reimburse 
the  owner  for  the  prepayment  of  freight  charges  on  his  household  goods  or 
personal  property.  He  should  follow  the  procedure  as  outlined  in  this 
Article  and,  if  the  carrier's  agent  will  not  accept  his  guaranty  of  freight 
charges,  he  may  deposit  an  amount  less  than  the  freight  charges  with 
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the  agent  to  be  refunded  to  the  owner  upon  payment  of  the  charges 
by  the  Government;  but  if  he  pays  the  entire  freight  charges  as  required 
by  the  agent  on  commercial  shipments  he  cannot  recover  any  part  of 
same  from  the  Government. 

Article  16-277  paragraph  (2)  states  that  in  changes  of  station 
involving  short  hauls,  where  the  entire  cost  of  transporting  the  baggage 
actually  comprising  the  shipment  is  less  by  automobile  truck  than  the 
total  cost  of  packing  and  crating  for  shipment  by  ordinary  freight,  drayage 
from  residence  to  railroad  station,  shipment  at  ordinary  freight  rates, 
and  drayage  from  railroad  station  to  residence,  the  shipping  quarter- 
master may  arrange  with  commercial  trucking  firms  for  shipment  in  this 
manner.  This  means  that  if  a  change  of  station  is  being  made  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  and  a  drayage  concern  operating  automobile  trucks  will 
load  the  household  goods  without  packing  and  crating  at  the  owner's  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  transport  them  to  Philadelphia,  unload  them,  and  place 
them  in  the  owner's  new  residence  in  Philadelphia,  at  a  lower  total  charge 
than  the  cost  of  packing,  crating,  drayage  in  both  cities,  and  the  freight 
charges  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  such  mode  of  transportation  is 
authorized.  Bids  for  such  service  should  be  asked  for  in  the  usual 
manner. 

In  the  new  changes  to  the  Marine  Corps  Manual  the  Caption  will 
be  changed  to  read  "Haul  by  truck"  and  the  word  "short"  eliminated. 
This  will  provide  for  truck  service  regardless  of  the  length  of  haul  if  the 
total  cost  is  cheaper  as  outlined  in  this  article. 

We  next  take  up  probably  the  most  important  article,  and  the 
least  understood  of  any  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
household  goods  and  personal  property.  This  is  article  16-278  author- 
izing the  inclusion  of  automobiles  and  other  articles  with  a  higher  freight 
rate  than  the  rate  applicable  to  ordinary  household  goods.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  automobiles  are  owned  by  the  officer  or  enlisted  man  changing 
his  station,  and  he  usually  wishes  to  have  his  automobile  shipped  to  his 
new  station.  Automobiles  are  accorded  a  higher  rating  than  that  on 
ordinary  household  goods  when  moving  via  rail  carriers  within  the 
United  States,  but  as  automobiles  are  as  necessary  in  most  cases  as  a 
man's  household  goods,  and  in  many  cases  necessary  in  the  performance 
of  official  duties,  automobiles  and  vehicles  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Quartermaster,  with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  part  of  the  change  of  station  allowance  of  household 
goods,  provided  the  owner  deposits  with  the  shipping  officer  the  excess 
amount  of  freight  charges  caused  by  the  higher  rate  on  the  automobile. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  will  pay  for  the  weight  of  the  automobile 
as  household  goods  but  if  the  rate  on  the  automobile  is  higher  than  the 
rate  on  household  goods  it  creates  a  higher  charge  and  the  difference 
must  be  paid  by  the  owner. 

There  are  instances  when  freight  rates  on  automobiles  via  boat 
lines  are  cheaper  than  the  rates  on  ordinary  household  goods,  both  with- 
in the  United  States  and  to  foreign  countries.  In  such  instances,  unless 
the  authorized  weight  allowance  is  exceeded,  there  is  no  excess  to  be  paid. 
If  the  weight  of  the  automobile  creates  an  excess  the  excess  weight  must 
be  paid  for  at  the  automobile  rate,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  lower 
than  the  rate  on  household  goods.  The  article  tells  us  that  automobiles 
or  other  vehicles  owned  by  an  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  may 
be  included  as  part  of  his  change  of  station  allowance  of  baggage  and 
will  be  transported  as  such  on  both  Army  and  Navy  transports.  The 
policv  at  Headquarters  is  to  ship  automobiles  on  transports  regardless  of 
whether  they  create  an  excess  or  not,  and  if  space  can  be  obtained  on  a 
Government  transport  the  owner's  automobile  may  be  shipped  thereon 
regardless  of  the  weight  of  household  goods  that  have  been  or  will  be 
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shipped  either  via  Government  transport  or  commercial  carrier. 

The  law  authorizes  the  shipment  of  household  goods  only  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  and  no  article  will  be  included  therein  that  is  not 
included  in  the  carriers'  freight  classifications  or  tariffs  as  taking  the 
freight  rate  provided  for  ordinary  household  goods.  The  Consolidated 
Classification  provides  that  ratings  on  houshold  goods  apply  only  on 
second-hand  (used)  household  goods  or  personal  effects,  such  as  clothing, 
furniture,  or  furnishings  for  residence  with  not  to  exceed  one  piano. 

The  Government  will  pay  the  freight  charges  on  articles  coming 
under  this  description  but  if  an  article  is  included  which  necessitates 
the  payment  of  a  higher  rate  or  charge,  as  in  the  case  of  automobiles  or 
vehicles,  the  owner  of  the  property  must  pay  the  extra  charges  created 
by  the  inclusion  of  such  articles.  Automobiles  and  other  vehicles  are 
authorized  to  be  included  in  the  change  of  station  allowance  and  the 
weight  of  same  may  be  used  as  a  part  thereof,  but  other  articles  not 
coming  under  the  heading  of  household  goods,  as  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going, cannot  be  included  as  such,  and  the  Comptroller  General  has 
consistently  ruled  that  the  freight  charges  on  such  articles,  if  not  useful 
as  personal  effects  or  household  goods,  must  be  paid  by  the  owner. 

Sometime    ago    an    officer    brought    back    from    the    tropics    some 
mahogany  logs  and  they  were  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading  as  such,  and 
were  on  the   same   bill  of  lading   with   his  household  goods.    Although 
the  charges  were  lower  on  the   logs  than  on  his  household  goods  the 
Comptroller  General  ruled  that,  as  they  were  not  household  goods  nor 
any  article  mentioned  in  the  Freight  Classifications  as  taking  household 
goods  rates,  the  entire  weight  of  same  must  be  paid  for  by  the  owner. 
Another  ruling  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  reference  to  golf  clubs  or 
sticks   shipped   as   a   part   of   household   goods   is   interesting.     He    has 
ruled  that  if  golf  clubs  or  sticks  are  shipped  along  with  household  goods 
they  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  owners'  change  of  station  allow- 
ance at  Government  expense,  but  if  they  are  shipped  separately  on  one 
bill  of  lading  and  described  thereon  as  "Golf  Clubs  or  Sticks"  they  cannot 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  owner's  change  of  station  allowance  and, 
therefore,  the  freight  charges  on  same  must  be  paid  by  the  owner.    In 
the   decision  on   the   golf   clubs  the   Comptroller   General   said: 
"The   separate   articles   included   therein  take   a   specific 
rating  when  shipped  separately,  but  when  shipped  with 
other   articles   which   are   second-hand    (used)    household 
goods  or  personal  effects  are  entitled  to  the  rating  pro- 
vided by  the  tariffs  for  the  usual  mixture  of  such  articles. 
In  the  present  case  the  shipment  consisted  of  a  crated 
trunk   and   and   a   box   of   golf   sticks,    all   second-hand, 
personal    effects,    which    are    clearly   covered   by    the    ■ 
description  in  the  classification  for  a  general  mixture  of 
such   articles." 
In  the  case  mentioned  by  the  Comptroller  General,  had  I  been  the  shipping 
officer  I  would  have  saved  all  of  the  controversy  by  describing  the  golf 
sticks  as  a  box  of  household  goods   and   this  would  have   been  within 
the   law   and   eliminated   the   necessity   for   the    decision.    I   might   say 
here,  before   I  forget  it,  that  a  good  rule  to  follow  is  to   describe   all 
articles  on  the  bill  of  lading  as  household  goods  with  the  exception  of  the 
professional    books,    if    any.    I    don't    mean    by    this    that    articles    not 
authorized  should  be   so  described,  because  that  would  be  false  billing 
and  I  have  told  you  elsewhere  about  the  penalty  for  such  false  billing. 
However,  if  there  are  articles  which  are  properly  ratable  at  the  house- 
hold goods  rate  but  which  by  describing  at  its  separate  description  may 
result  in  confusion,  show  them  on  the  bill  of  lading  and  on  form  NMC-150 
as   household   goods.     The    same    applies   to   articles    shipped   separately 
such  as  "1  box  of  golf  clubs"  or  "1  roll  of  rugs"  etc.     These  could  be 
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properly  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading  as  "household  goods''  and  the  owner 
would  not  have  to  pay  the  freight  charges  on  same. 

Children's  vehicles  such  as  baby  carriages,  toy  velocipedes,  and 
such,  may  be  included  as  household  goods  and  described  as  such,  but 
a  bicycle  may  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  change  of  station  allowance; 
and  as  the  freight  rate  is  higher  than  on  household  goods  any  excess 
created  by  the  higher  rate  must  be  deposited  with  the  shipping  officer 
by  the  owner.  There  have  been  instances  of  officers  owning  boats  or 
launches  and  making  shipment  of  same  on  Government  bill  of  lading 
along  with  their  household  goods.  Boats  are  not  articles  that  can  be 
included  as  household  goods  and,  therefore,  are  not  authorized  as  a  part 
of  the  change  of  station  allowance  of  an  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer.  If  possible  to  prevent  same  they  should  not  be  shipped  on 
Government  bills  of  lading  but  if  they  inadvertently  are  so  shipped 
the  owner  should  deposit  the  entire  amount  of  the  freight  charges  with 
the  shipping  officer. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Article  16-278  paragraph  (1),  states  in  com- 
puting the  excess  cost  to  be  collected  from  the  owner  in  cases  where 
an  automobile  is  included  that  only  the  actual  weight  shipped  will  be 
considered  in  arriving  at  the  excess.  There  are  shipping  officers  who 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  the  cost  of  an  officer's  or  non- 
commissioned officer's  entire  change  of  station  allowance  should  be  used 
as  the  amount  that  the  Marine  Corps  would  pay  the  carrier  and,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  an  automobile  was  included,  if  the  weight  shipped 
including  the  automobile,  did  not  cost  as  much  as  the  cost  of  his  entire 
allowance,  that  there  would  be  no  excess.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
and  the  cost  of  his  entire  change  of  station  allowance  is  never  used  as 
the  amount  payable  by  the  Government  unless  the  total  weight  of  the 
automobile  and  the  household  goods  aggregate  a  greater  weight  than 
the  change  of  station  allowance. 

In  the  example  outlined  it  will  be  noted  that  the  officer's  change 
of  station  allowance  was  7,000  pounds  but  that  he  actually  shipped  only 
5,000  pounds,  3,000  pounds  of  which  was  the  weight  of  his  automobile. 
In  computing  the  excess  to  be  deposited  the  actual  weight,  5,000  pounds, 
was  the  weight  the  Government  should  pay  for  at  the  household  goods 
rate  and  not  the  officer's  allowance,  7,000  pounds.  The  extra  expense 
or  excess  was  created  by  the  inclusion  of  the  automobile  which  was 
rated  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  rate  on  household  goods. 

Many  examples  in  computing  excess  when  automobiles  are  included 
with  household  goods  can  be  given  and  I  will  outline  a  few  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school. 

A  Second  Lieutenant,  whose  allowance  is  6,000  pounds  ships 
from  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  his  automobile  weighing 
4,000  pounds,  and  5,000  pounds  of  household  goods.  The  water  rate 
from  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  automobiles  is  $2.09,  and 
on  household  goods  $3,135.  Compute  the  excess  that  he  must  deposit. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  automobile  rate  is  lower  than  the  household  goods 
rate,  but  as  the  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that  any  excess  weight 
caused  by  the  inclusion  of  an  automobile  must  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  excess  weight  at  the  automobile  rate,  when  the  automobile 
rate  is  lower  than  the  rate  on  household  goods  this  procedure  must 
be  followed. 

4,000  pounds  of  auto,  at  $2.09  per  cwt $  83.60 

5, 000  pounds  of  HHGds.  at  $3,135  per  cwt 156.75 


Total  cost  of  shipment  as  made  $240.85 

By  including  the  automobile  the  excess  weight  involved  was  3,000  pounds, 
therefore,  3,000  >at  the  automobile  rate  of  $2.09  or  $62.70,  is  the 
amount  the  Lieutenant  must  pay. 
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Some  would  figure  the  excess  by  allowing  him  6,000  pounds  at 
$3,135,  the  household  goods  rate,  or  $188.10,  which  would  make  the  dif- 
ference or  excess  only  $52.25.  This  is  incorrect  inasmuch  as  the  excess 
is  a  weight  proposition  and  not  one  of  money.  You  will  note  that  when 
the  rate  on  automobiles  is  lower  than  the  rate  on  household  goods  the 
excess  to  collect  is  computed  on  the  weight  in  excess  of  the  authorized 
allowance  at  the  automobile  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  rate  on 
automobiles  is  higher  than  the  rate  on  household  goods,  and  the  weight 
is  in  excess  of  the  authorized  allowance,  the  amount  to  collect  from  the 
owner  is  computed  by  giving  him  credit  for  his  weight  allowance  at  the 
household  goods  rate  and  collecting  any  amount  over  and  above  which 
is  created  by  the  inclusion  of  the  automobile  at  the  higher  rate. 

A  Captain  changed  station  from  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  to  Puget 
Sound,  Wash.  He  shipped  4,000  pounds  of  household  goods  from  Mare 
Island,  Calif.,  to  Puget  Sound  on  1  October,  via  commercial  carrier; 
3,000  pounds  of  automobile  from  San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound,  Wash., 
via  Government  transport  on  2  October;  and  2,000  pounds  household 
goods  Mare  Island  to  Puget  Sound,  via  commercial  on  3  October.  Com- 
pute the  excess  that  he  must  deposit. 

The  total  weight  of  the  household  goods  including  the  automobile 
is  9,000  pounds,  which  is  500  pounds  in  excess  of  his  allowance,  and 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  shipped  his  automobile  on  a  Government 
transport  by  shipping  same  it  caused  an  excess  of  500  pounds,  which 
must  be  paid  for  at  the  automobile  rate  from  Mare  Island  to  Puget 
Sound.  Now,  had  he  reversed  the  procedure  and  shipped  his  automobile 
last  instead  of  in  between  the  two  household  goods  shipments  he 
would  have  had  no  excess  to  pay. 

A  Captain  changes  station  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Nicaragua. 
His  home  is  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  ships  2,000  pounds  of  household 
goods  to  Philadelphia  on  1  June;  1,000  pounds  to  Nicaragua  via  com- 
mercial carrier  on  2  June,  and  he  wishes  his  automobile  to  go  to 
Nicaragua.  There  is  a  transport  from  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  1  July, 
and  it  is  decided  by  the  Quartermaster  that  his  automobile,  weighing 
3,000  pounds,  must  go  via  the  transport.  How  much  must  the  officer 
desposit  if  the  rate  on  household  goods  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  $.475  per 
100  pounds,  and  on  automobiles  $.45  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

He  ships  2, 000  pounds  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  and  his  home  in  accord- 
ance with  article  16-272  (2),  this  is  authorized  at  Government  expense,  and 
this  weight  at  $.475  per  100  pounds  would  cost  the  Government  $9.50. 
1,000  pounds  is  authorized  by  commercial  carrier  to  Nicaragua  and  this 
weight  at  $.475  per  100  pounds  would  cost  the  Government  $4.75  to 
Phialdelphia,  Pa.,  the  port  of  egress  or  exit.  The  automobile  must  go 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  go  via  transport  from 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  3,000  pounds  at  the  rate  of  $.45  per  100 
pounds  would  cost  the  Government  $13.50.  The  total  cost  of  the  ship- 
ment as  made  is  $27.75.  We  have  learned  that  the  total  weight  shipped 
and  not  the  officer's  total  change  of  station  allowance  is  the  weight  to  be 
used  as  his  allowance  in  computing  his  excess,  if  any.  6,000  pounds 
is  the  total  weight  shipped  which  is  under  his  change  of  station  allow- 
ance, the  rate  to  the  port  of  egress,  which  is  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  $.475, 
and  the  freight  rate  on  6,000  pounds  of  household  goods  is  $28.50.  The 
Government  would  have  to  pay  $28.50  for  a  straight  shipment  of  household 
goods  weighing  6,000  pounds,  and  as  the  shipment  as  made  cost  only 
$27.75  there  is  no  excess  for  the  officer  to  pay. 

The  rate  of  $.475  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
applies  via  truck  to  Baltimore  and  the  Ericsson  Line,  a  water  carrier 
from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia.  If  a  shipment  was  forwarded  via  a 
rail  carrier  it  would  not  involve  transfer  charges  at  Philadelphia  to  get  the 
shipment  to  the  Quaker  Line  pier  but  the  rate  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  Philadelphia   via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
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Railroad  is  $.64  plus  $.02  emergency  charge,  making  $.66.  To  avoid 
transfer  charges  at  Philadelphia  on  shipments  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
Philadelphia  for  export  to  Nicaragua  when  forwarded  via  truck  and  water 
lines,  consign  shipments  to  Depot  Quartermaster,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
will  perform  drayage  to  Quaker  Line  pier  and  thus  save  $.185  per  100 
pounds  on  each  shipment. 

There  are  hundreds  of  examples  which  could  be  given,  and  sit- 
uations too  numerous  to  mention  which  might  arise  in  connection  with 
computing  excesses  that  must  be  deposited  when  automobiles  are  included 
with  household  goods,  but  I  will  cite  one  more  example  and  pass  on  to 
the  next  article.  We  will  assume  that  a  Captain  is  transferred  to  re- 
cruiting duty  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  he  changes  station  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

He  makes  a  shipment  of  2,000  pounds  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
his  new  station;  included  therein  is  500  pounds  of  professional  books  and 
100  pounds  of  jams  and  jellies,  in  glass  packed  in  barrels,  itemized 
as    such    on    the    bill    of   lading,    the    balance    being    household    goods. 

Philadelphia  is  his  home  and  he  ships  2,000  pounds  of  household 
goods  to  Philadelphia.  He  ships  his  automobile  weighing  3,000  pounds 
to  his  new  station,  and  to  his  wife's  mother  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  he 
ships  1,000  pounds  of  household  goods.  The  freight  rate  is  $1.40  per  100 
pounds,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Chicago  on  household  goods  and  professional 
books;  $1.19  on  jams  and  jellies  in  glass  packed  in  barrels,  and  $3.50 
per  100  pounds  on  the  automobile.  The  household  goods  rate  to  Phila- 
delphia is  $.475  per  100  pounds  and  $2,365  per  100  pounds  to  Kansas 
City;  compute  the  excess,  if  any. 

He  ships  1,400  pounds  of  household  goods  at  $1.40  per  100  pounds, 
charges  $19.60;  500  pounds  professional  books  at  $1.40,  charges  $7.00; 
100  pounds  jams  and  jellies  at  $1.19  per  100  pounds,  charges  $1.19,  and 
3,000  pounds  automobile  at  $3.50  per  100  pounds,  charges  $105.00,  to 
Chicago;  2,000  pounds  household  goods  at  $.475  per  100  pounds,  charges 
$9.50,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,;  1,000  pounds  household  goods  at  $2,365, 
charges  $23.65,  to  Kansas  City.  The  total  charges  to  the  Government 
as  shipped  amount  to  $165.94;  and  as  the  100  pounds  of  jams  and  jellies 
are  unauthorized  at  Government  expense,  he  should  be  allowed  the  cost 
of  7,900  pounds  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Chicago  at  $1.40  per  100 
pounds,  charges  $110.60.  The  excess  he  must  deposit  is  the  difference 
between  the  total  cost  of  $165.94  and  the  cost  of  7,900  pounds  allowed, 
$110.60,  or  $55.34. 

As  I  have  already  said  I  could  go  on  and  on  with  examples  of 
computing  excess  cost  created  by  including  automobiles  with  household 
goods  but  time  will  not  permit  and  I  believe  with  the  examples  I  have 
mentioned  that  you  have  acquired  knowledge  of  how  to  compute  such 
excesses  and  have  received  a  foundation  which  will  help  if  you  are 
required  to  handle  such  work  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  article  16-278  tells  us  that  automobiles  will  be  in- 
cluded in  a  change  of  station  shipment  of  baggage  via  commercial 
transportation  only  on  the  specific  request  of  the  owner,  and  then  not 
until  a  sufficient  sum  has  been  deposited  to  cover  any  extra  expense 
that  may  be  involved. 

Paragraph  (3)  is  in  reference  to  the  minimum  charge  on,  versus 
the  charge  at  actual  weight  of  an  automobile  when  included  in  a 
shipment  of  household  goods.  It  states,  where  the  cost  of  shipping  an 
automobile  at  actual  weight  and  rate  applicable  thereto  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  shipment  at  minimum  charge  on  4,000  pounds  at  first  class  rate, 
that  an  automobile  must  be  shipped  at  4,000  pounds  at  first  class  rate, 
as  provided  in  Consolidated  Classification.  The  Classification  provides,  if 
the  freight  charges  on  an  automobile,  because  of  its  light  weight  and 
a  rate  higher  than  first  class,  do  not  net  the  carrier  as  much  revenue 
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as  would  4,000  pounds  at  the  first  class  rate,  that  the  latter  charges 
will  be  the  charges  thereon.  This  situation  may  arise  in  connection  with  a 
Ford  or  some  other  small  car  which  is  shipped,  loose  without  packing, 
but  such  occasions  are  very  rare  and  if  they  arise  here  is  an  example 
of  such  a  case: 

We'll  assume  that  an  automobile  weighing  1,500  pounds  is  to  be 
shipped  and  the  automobile  rate  is  $2.00  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
first  class  rate  is. $1.00  per  100  pounds,  which  is  also  the  rate  on  house- 
hold goods.  The  1,500  pounds  at  $2.00  on  the  automobile  would  net  the 
carrier  only  $30.00;  therefore,  the  carrier  would  make  the  shipper,  or  in 
our  case  the  Government,  pay  for  4,000  pounds  at  $1.00  per  100  pounds 
which  would  net  them  $40.00,  which  is  the  minimum  charge  or  the  lowest 
charge  at  which  the  carriers  will  accept  automobiles  for  transportation 
when  the  rates  and  charges  are  as  outlined. 

Suppose  a  Sergeant  with  an  allowance  of  3,000  pounds  of  house- 
hold goods  shipped  an  automobile  weighing  1,500  pounds  and  2,000 
pounds  of  household  goods  between  two  points  where  the  rates  were  as 
outlined  above,  how  would  the  excess  be  computed?  The  1,500  pounds 
of  automobile  would  cost  $40.00  and  the  2,000  pounds  of  household 
goods  would  cost  $20.00,  making  a  total  cost  of  $60.00.  The  enlisted  man 
would  be  allowed  only  1,500  pounds,  the  weight  of  the  automobile  at 
$1.00,  which  is  $15.00;  therefore,  his  excess  on  the  automobile  alone 
would  be  $25.00,  as  it  cost  the  Government  $40.00.  He  has  another  2,000 
pounds  of  household  goods  which  is  500  pounds  in  excess  of  the  3,000 
pounds  allowed  him  on  change  of  station,  and  at  $1.00  per  100  pounds 
his  total  excess  is  $5.00  more,  or  $30.00. 

The  information  contained  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  article 
16-278  is  self-explanatory  and  needs  no  lengthy  explanation,  so  I  will  pass 
on  to  the  next  article,  16-279. 

It  will  be  noted  that  article  16-279  places  a  limit  of  one  year  from 
date  of  retirement  or  decease  during  which  the  change  of  station  allowance 
of  the  household  goods  and  personal  property,  professional  books,  and 
papers  may  be  transported  at  Government  expense  for  the  personnel 
who  retire  or  die  in  the  service.  After  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit, 
shipments  will  not  be  made  at  Government  expense. 

Article  16-280  is  self-explanatory  and  is  in  reference  to  shipment  of 
personal  property  for  officers  wholly  retired,  discharged  or  resigned 
from  the  service.  Shipments  of  this  class  can  not  be  made  at  Government 
expense. 

Article  16-281  is  very  important  and  should  be  given  close  con- 
sideration and  study  as  a  new  computation  is  involved,  viz,  that  of 
computing  the  cost  of  packing  and  crating  based  on  the  money  allow- 
ance provided  therefor.  It  reads  that  in  packing,  and  crating  authorized 
baggage  of  officers,  or  enlisted  men  on  permanent  change  of  station,  the 
money  allowance  for  such  packing  and  crating,  when  labor  and  material 
are  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
$1.90  per  hundred  pounds,  and  $2.10  per  hundred  pounds  when  labor  and 
material  are  furnished  by  commercial  firms. 

The  article  continues  by  saying  that  this  allowance  will  be  in- 
creased by  25  per  cent  when  less  than  the  maximum  authorized  allowance 
is  packed  and  crated,  provided  the  total  amount  it  would  cost  to  pack 
and  crate  the  maximum  authorized  allowance  at  the  normal  rate, 
authorized  herein,  is  not  exceeded.  When  less  than  the  maximum  allow- 
ance for  each  grade  is  packed  and  crated  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  packing  and  crating  will  be  made. 

This  article  also  provides  that  the  allowance  for  packing  and 
crating  baggage  covers  both  material  and  labor,  and  will  not  be  exceeded 
unless  the  services  of  packing  and  crating  exceeds  the  amounts  specified 
as  allowances,  due  to  local  conditions.  What  to  do  in  such  cases  is  out- 
lined and  when  such  a  condition  exists  steps  should  be  taken  accord- 
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ingly.  This  condition  exists  at  the  Philadelphia  Depot  and  at  several 
other  posts  where  civilian  carpenters  are  employed  to  do  packing  and 
crating,  the  allowance  not  being  sufficient  for  paying  their  per  diem 
wages. 

There  is  very  little  complaint  at  Headquarters  in  regard  to  com- 
puting the  cost  of  packing  and  crating,  and  excess  that  must  be  deposited 
by  the  owner  when  the  allowance  is  exceeded.  It  might  be  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  article  provides  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent  when  less  than  the  maximum  authorized  allowance  is  packed  and 
crated,  provided  the  total  amount  at  the  normal  rate  is  not  exceeded; 
and  to  impress  upon  you  that  this  authorizes  25  per  cent  no  more,  no  less. 
It  does  not  authorize  an  increase  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent.  Therefore, 
if  after  the  25  per  cent  is  added  the  total  amount  exceeds  the  authorized 
allowance  at  the  normal  rate,  this  25  per  cent  allowance  can  not  be  added. 
I  will  illustrate  with  an  example. 

We  will  say  that  an  enlisted  man,  with  an  allowance  of  4,500 
pounds,  has  packed  and  crated  3,800  pounds,  and  it  cost  $75.00.  His 
maximum  allowance  is  4,500  pounds  at  $1.90  or  $85.50  when  packed 
by  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  The  cost  of  packing  3, 800  pounds  at 
$1.90  per  100  pounds  amounts  to  $72.20  and  is  under  his  maximum  allow- 
ance, but  if  you  add  25  per  cent  it  totals  $90.25  which  is  in  excess  of  his 
maximum  allowance.  Therefore,  no  extra  amount  can  be  allowed  him, 
and  he  must  pay  the  difference  between  $75.00,  the  actual  cost  to  pack 
and  crate  3,500  pounds,  and  the  cost  of  3,800  pounds  at  $1.90,  the  author- 
ized rate,  or  $72.20,  making  the  excess  to  deposit  $2.80.  There  has  never 
been  a  case  similar  to  this  example  but  if  same  should  arise  the  example 
explains  the  method  to  use. 

The  computation  of  excess  charges  in  connection  with  packing  and 
crating  is  usually  based  on  a  proportionate  cost  per  100  pounds,  obtained 
by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds  into  the  actual  cost  to  obtain  the  rate 
per  100  pounds  and  then  multiplying  by  the  excess  weight  over  the  owner's 
allowance.  The  inclusion  of  an  automobile  does  not  alter  the  method  as 
the  allowance  is  strictly  on  a  weight  basis  at  so  much  per  100  pounds. 

As  an  example,  a  second  lieutenant  has  packed  and  crated  8450 
pounds  of  household  goods  and  automobile.  It  costs  $109.44  to  pack  and 
crate  this  shipment.  As  a  second  lieutenant's  allowance  is  6,000  pounds, 
he  is  in  excess  of  his  allowance  and  must  deposit  with  the  shipping  officer 
the  amount  of  the  excess  cost.  We  know  that  8450  pounds  cost  $109.44, 
so  now  we  must  find  out  what  6,000  pounds  will  cost  at  the  same  rate  as 
this  will  be  the  amount  the  Government  will  pay.  By  dividing  the  weight, 
8450  pounds,  into  the  cost,  $109.44,  we  find  that  the  rate  is  $1.2951  per 
100  pounds,  or  we'll  say  this  is  the  proportionate  cost  per  100  pounds. 
We  then  multiply  this  by  the  allowance  of  6,000  pounds  which  makes 
$77.71  that  the  Government  will  pay  and  the  difference  between  $109.44 
and  $77.71  represents  the  excess  proportionate  cost,  $31.73,  that  the  owner 
must  deposit.  There  are  many  situations  that  might  arise  in  computing 
the  cost  of  packing  and  crating  and  excess  charges  in  connection  there- 
with, but  I  believe  the  examples  given  you  are  typical  examples  of  how 
to  proceed. 

Article  16-282  states  that  the  maximum  tare  weight  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  allowances  will  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  gross  weight.  This 
means  that  the  box,  crate,  or  other  packing  will  in  no  case  weigh  over 
one -fifth  of  the  weight  after  the  article  is  packed  or  crated.  It  continues 
by  saying  that  any  saving  in  tare  weight  effects  an  increase  in  net  weight. 
You  can  readily  see  that  as  the  allowance  is  based  on  the  gross  weight  of 
the  package  after  it  has  been  packed  or  crated,  if  light  packing  is  used, 
that  a  greater  number  of  pieces  or  articles  can  be  packed  without  ex- 
ceeding the  weight  allowance.  With  this  end  in  view  burlap  and  excelsior 
should  be  used  as  much  as  possible.    However,  the  packing  requirements 
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of  the  carriers  must  be  complied  with,  and  safe  packing  to  insure  the 
transportation  of  the  shipment  without  loss  or  damage  should  be  the 
uppermost  thought  in  packing  household  goods  as  well  as  other  supplies. 
Household  goods  are  no  doubt  the  most  fragile  of  all  articles  transported 
by  the  carriers  and  for  this  reason,  as  explained  previously,  the  carriers 
piace  varying  valuations  thereon  in  case  of  loss  or  damage;  and  in  view 
of  the  susceptibility  to  damage  in  transit,  care  should  be  exercised  in 
packing.  The  Consolidated  Classification  provides  that  certain  packing 
requirements  for  household  goods  must  be  observed  and  some  of  these 
are  as  follows: 

Bedding,   in    barrels,    boxes,    crates,   wrapped    bundles    or 
wrapped  rolls. 
Books,  in  barrels  or  boxes. 

Carpets  or  Rugs,  in  barrels,  boxes,  crates,  wrapped  bundles 
or  wrapped  rolls. 

Clothing,  draperies  or  linens  in  barrels  or  boxes. 
Furniture,  upholstered,  or  having  surfaces  liable  to  dam- 
age, must  be  fully  protected  by  boxing  crating  or  wrapping. 
Excelsior  pads  or  their  equivalent  must  be  used  when  nec- 
essary to  properly  protect  the  articles. 
Glassware,  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes. 
Marble  slabs,  mirrors  or  pictures  in  boxes  or  crates. 
Pottery,  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes. 
Sewing  machines,  in  boxes  or  crates. 

Stoves  or  ranges  in  boxes  or  crates  when  with  L.  C.L. 
shipments. 

Trunks  containing  household  goods  or  personal  effects  in 
boxes  or  crates  when  with  L.  C.L.  shipments. 
All   other   household   goods   requiring    protection   against 
breakage  or  chafing  must  be  in  bags,  barrels,  boxes,  wrap- 
ped bundles,  or  crates. 
The  Classification  also  provides  that  trunks  or  articles  of  furniture 
may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  boxes  and  when  so  used  will  be  subject  to 
carriers'  packing  requirements,  as  provided  for  such  articles  of  furniture. 
The  Article  now  being  discussed  tells  us  that  should  the  owner  desire 
lighter  packing  or  crating  than  the  shipping  officer  deems  sufficient,  the 
lighter  crating  or  packing  will  be  used  only  upon  written  request  of  the 
owner.    I  would  say  that  this  lighter  packing  must  always  be  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  carrier's  requirements,  because  the  carrier  may  refuse 
articles  that  are  not  so  packed.    By  requiring  a  written  request  the  ship- 
ping officer  protects  himself  and  puts  it  strictly  up  to  the  owner  in  case 
loss  or  damage  occurs  because  of  such  light  packing.    As  previously  men- 
tioned, the  owner  must  in  ail  cases  file  claim  for  loss  and  damage,  as 
the  Quartermaster  is  only  interested  in  prosecuting  claims  against  the 
carriers  for  loss  and  damage  to  Government  property.    However,  as  stated 
in  these  regulations  the  Quartermaster  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the  col- 
lection of  claims  for  loss  and  damage  to  personal  property,  if  necessary. 
There  are  many  concerns  which  make  a  business  of  packing  and 
crating  household  goods  and  furniture,  both  for  shipment  and  storage, 
and  as  Marine  Corps  personnel  in  many  instances  send  their  allowance  of 
household  goods  or  a  part  thereof  to  storage  as  well  as  making  shipment 
thereof,  some  of  the  methods  of  these  concerns,  which  have  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  packing  for  both  storage  and  shipment,  might  be 
practiced  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  its  packing  and  crating. 
These   concerns   are   usually   particular   as   to   danger   from   moths,   and 
quoting  from  the  handbook  of  one  of  them  we  learn  that, 

"Owners  shipping  or  storing  household  goods  should  be  fully 
advised  of  the  danger  from  moths  in  order  that  precaution- 
ary measures  may  be  taken.  Moths  feed  upon  wool,  fur, 
hair,  feathers,  and  all  fabrics  manufactured  from  them. 
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In  experimental  work,  clothes  moths  have  thrived  best  upon 
a  diet  of  bristles,  hair,  feathers,  fur,  or  raw  wool,  and 
not  so  well  upon  ordinary  woolen  cloth  used  in  the  making 
of  wearing  apparel.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  damage 
they  cause  to  wearing  apparel  has  given  them  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  pests.  When  a  campaign  is  waged 
against  clothes  moths,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
may  be  found  feeding  upon  carpets  and  rugs,  stuffing  and 
covering  of  upholstered  furniture,  tapestries,  stuffed  animals 
or  birds,  dust  brushes,  shaving  brushes,  the  felts  in  pianos, 
etc.  A  single  piece  of  hair-stuffed  or  feather-stuffed  furn- 
iture may  contain  moth  eggs  or  larvae,  the  larvae  being 
the  destructive  stage  of  the  moth.  Clothes  moths  seldom 
injure  household  fabrics  or  wearing  apparel  in  daily  or 
weekly  use,  or  articles  that  are  brushed,  cleaned,  or 
beaten  once  or  twice  a  month.  Furniture,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  in  constant  use  and  still  be  badly  infested." 
A  few  of  this  concern's  general  packing  ideas  are  given  you : 
Bedding,  such  as  woolens,  blankets,  pillows,  etc.,  should  be 
moth  treated  and  packed  in  wooden  boxes  lined  with  moth 
preventive  paper  or  sprinkled  with  napthalene  flakes.  Such 
boxes  should  be  tightly  covered. 

Books  should  be  packed  in  boxes  of  l1lxl1/2x2  feet.  Val- 
uable books  should  be  wrapped.  Pack  books  on  edge  with 
backs  up,  using  heavy  kraft  paper  between  tiers,  edges 
and  sides  of  the  box  to  prevent  chafing. 
China,  glassware,  and  bric-a-brac  should  be  packed  at  the 
residence  in  barrels,  using  a  filling  of  wood,  wool  or  ex- 
celsior, wrapping  each  piece  in  newspaper  or  tissue.  Glass- 
ware and  china  should  be  packed  in  separate  containers, 
using  as  much  care  in  packing  for  storage  as  for  shipment. 
Expensive  drapes  should  be  packed  in  specially  constructed 
boxes  full  length  of  the  drapes,  particularly  valances  lined 
with  buckrum.  Hang  drapes  in  the  boxes  or  pack  tightly 
to  prevent  sagging.  Line  boxes  with  moth-repellent  paper 
and  sprinkle  with  napthalene  flakes  or  other  moth  repellent 
solution.  Keep  drapes  from  contact  with  moth  paper  by 
inner  lining  of  kraft  paper. 

All  furniture  made  of  mahogany,  walnut,  or  other  highly 
finished  woods  susceptible  to  marring  and  scratching,  also 
enameled  furniture,  should  be  wrapped  and  padded  for 
storage  or  shipment.  Highly  carved  furniture  should  be 
padded,  wrapped,  and  crated,  also  lamp  bases,  picture 
frames,  and  other  articles  made  of  composition.  Furniture 
upholstered  in  tapestry,  velour,  mohair,  damask  and  silk 
must  be  padded  and  wrapped  for  storage  and  moth  treated. 
They  may  be  moth-laden  when  arriving  at  warehouse  and 
the  owner  should  be  advised  to  clean  before  storing  and 
shipping. 

Lamp  bases,  picture  frames  and  other  articles  made  of  com- 
position should  be  padded,  wrapped  and  crated  to  prevent 
damage  from  the  slightest  impact. 

Parchment  and  silk  lamp  shades  should  be  packed  at  res- 
idence in  either  wooden  boxes  or  cardboard  cartons,  sealed 
with  gum  tape. 

Pack  linens  in  boxes  of  moderate  size.  Don't  pack  with 
woolens.  Line  boxes  with  heavy  kraft  paper  to  keep  out 
dust.  Blue  paper  is  said  to  keep  linen  from  turning  yellow. 
Pictures  and  oil  paintings  unless  of  small  value  should  be 
crated  or  boxed  at  the  residence.   Remove  screw  eyes,  hooks, 
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and  chains  before  packing.  Pad  the  frames  and  brace 
each  picture  separately  in  crate  or  box.  Picture  frames 
should  be  padded,  wrapped  and  crated. 
Rugs  sprinkled  or  sprayed  with  moth  repellent  flakes  or 
solution,  should  be  rolled  on  poles  in  tar  paper  or  other 
moth  repellent  paper  and  wrapped  in  an  outer  covering  of 
heavy  kraft  paper.  Tie  with  heavy  twine.  Rugs  should  be 
cleaned  and  moth  treated  before  storing  or  shipping.  Rugs 
should  be  crated  and  boxed  when  shipped.  Do  not  ship 
burlaped  unless  of  small  value. 

Statuary,  bronzes,  large  vases,  marble  slabs,  glass  tops,  etc., 
should  be  crated  or  boxed  at  the  residence,  otherwise  they 
are  very  liable  to  become  damaged  in  moving.  Such  art- 
icles are  not  only  fragile  and  easily  chipped  or  otherwise 
damaged,  but  are  also  usually  of  very  high  value. 
Large  vases  should  be  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes  following 
same  method  as  with  china. 

The  excelsior  pad  for  wrapping  furniture  is  most  generally 
used  though  the  felt  pad  is  growing  in  popularity  among 
those  who  have  tried  it,  and  it  is  recommended  in  combin- 
ation with  a  kraft  paper  glazed  on  one  side  for  highly  fin- 
ished surfaces,  thus  reducing  the  danger  of  pad  marks. 
Furniture  upholstered  in  velour  or  mohair,  the  use  of 
gummed  paper  tape  in  the  place  of  twine  is  recommended, 
to  avoid  marking  by  twine  pressure.  If  twine  is  used, 
strips  of  felt  paper  should  be  used  between  twine  and 
upholstering. 

The  locked  corner  type  of  crate  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  stability.    Wherever  pos- 
sible, hang  the  furniture  in  the  crate  by  braces  screwed 
to  the  body  of  the  piece,  reducing  weight  of  crate  by  use 
of  re-sawed  lumber  and  diagonal  bracing. 
Special  precautions  should  be  used  in  packing  household  goods  for 
export,  as  in  the  packing  of  Government  supplies,  as  we  have  learned 
that  export  shipments  are  subjected  to  conditions  that  do  not  confront 
domestic  shipments.    It  is  advisable  to  box  shipments  of  household  goods 
for    export,   lining    the    boxes   with   waterproof   paper    to    preclude    any 
moisture  being  absorbed  by  the  contents  of  packages.    Such  articles  not 
subject   to   damage   by   moisture   can   be   securely   crated.     Piano   boxes 
should  be  lined  with  waterproof  paper  and  the  piano  fastened  in  the  back 
with   not   less   than   four   lag    screws   or    bolts.     Dishes,    glassware    and 
crockery  should  be  packed  in  barrels.    As  additional  security  export  pack- 
ages should  be  strapped  with  band  iron. 

We  now  pass  on  to  Article  16-283  which  tells  us  that  the  cost  of 
packing  professional  books  and  papers,  including  standard  works  of  fiction, 
for  officers  changing  station,  is  not  included  in  the  allowance  for  packing 
household  goods.  The  construction  placed  upon  this  Article  at  Head- 
quarters is  that  not  only  officers  but  all  personnel  provided  with  change 
of  station  allowance  of  household  goods  in  accordance  with  Article  16-266 
are  entitled  to  have  their  professional  books  and  papers  packed  and  crated 
at  Government  expense,  and  the  weight  of  such  books  in  accordance  with 
their  authorized  weight  for  such  will  be  in  addition  to  their  allowance  of 
household  goods.  In  other  words,  an  officer  will  be  allowed  in  addition 
to  his  allowance  of  6,000  pounds,  for  instance,  the  weight  of  his  professional 
books  which  will  be  unlimited  making  a  total  weight  perhaps  of  8,000 
pounds,  if  his  professional  books  happen  to  weigh  2,000  pounds.  Non- 
commissioned officers  can  be  allowed  only  an  additional  500  pounds, 
making  the  first  grade  allowance  5,000  pounds  if  he  actually  has  500 
pounds  of  such  books. 

Article  16-284  is  self-explanatory  and  needs  no  comment. 
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Article  16-285  is  in  reference  to  officers  stationed  or  having  baggage 
which  they  are  entitled  to  have  transported  from  points  where  there  is 
no  representative  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  They  should,  when 
requiring  packing,  crating  and  shipment  of  their  allowance  of  household 
goods,  make  application  in  writing  to  the  nearest  representative  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  who  will  authorize  the  services,  the  cost  of 
which  will  not  exceed  the  maximum  cost  for  the  grade  of  the  officer  (or 
other  personnel  with  a  change  of  station  allowance)  making  application 
as  prescribed  in  Article  16-281,  and  will  also  furnish  the  necessary  forms 
upon  which  to  procure  bids  for  the  packing,  crating,  and  hauling,  and 
bill  of  lading  for  making  the  shipment.  In  procuring  bids  where  drayage 
or  hauling  is  involved,same  should  be  shown  as  a  separate  item  on  the 
proposal  and  voucher,  and  should  not  be  included  in  the  item  of  packing 
and  crating. 

Article  16-286  tells  us  that  all  packing  and  crating  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  are  public  property,  and  will 
be  cared  for  as  such,  and  as  long  as  serviceable  will  be  continued  in  use 
for  packing  and  crating. 

Articles  16-287,  16-288  and  16-289  need  no  comment  and  should  be 
construed  as  read. 

Article  16-290  is  similar  to  16-270  in  that  it  does  not  authorize  re- 
imbursement where  the  cost  of  hauling  is  paid  from  personal  funds.  Like 
Article  16-270  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  freight  charges  by  the 
owner  there  is  no  Regulation  that  permits  the  return  of  money  paid  to 
drayage  concerns  in  connection  with  hauling.  The  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment should  be  called  upon  in  all  instances  to  furnish  such  services 
whenever  this  is  possible. 

But,  if  in  accordance  with  Article  16-291  an  officer  under  orders  to 
change  station  to  a  point  where  there  is  no  representative  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  available,  will  arrange  for  the  hauling  of  his  baggage 
in  the  most  economical  manner  and  will  forward  the  bill  to  the  disbursing 
officer  designated  to  settle  the  charges,  certifying  thereon  that  the  service 
was  actually  performed,  was  incurred  after  competition,  if  any,  and  that 
the  amount  charged  is  just  and  reasonable,  the  bill  will  be  paid.  How- 
ever, no  money  paid  from  personal  funds  will  be  returned. 

The  concluding  Article,  16-292,  states  that  if  an  officer  (or  all 
personnel  with  a  change  of  station  allowance)  of  the  Marine  Corps  on 
changing  station  turns  over  to  the  Quartermaster  his  authorized 
allowance  of  household  goods  (or  any  part  thereof)  as  required  by  Reg- 
ulations, he  is  entitled  to  have  it  transported  by  freight  by  ordinary  freight 
lines  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  No  reimbursement  will  be  allowed 
to  an  officer  (or  other  personnel)  who  sends  his  household  goods  by  ex- 
press or  ships  and  pays  for  the  transportation  of  his  baggage  without 
making  an  effort  to  have  same  transported  by  the  Quartermaster.  An 
officer  traveling  on  a  mileage  status  is  not  entitled  to  transportation  or 
drayage  at  public  expense  of  any  baggage  which  may  accompany  him  on 
the  journey.  In  this  last  instance  there  is  no  Regulation  to  prevent  the 
hauling  of  an  officer's  personal  baggage  by  Marine  Corps  conveyance  if 
there  be  one  available,  and  this  is  frequently  done,  although  it  is  only  a 
courtesy  shown  the  traveler  and  in  no  wise  official  or  compulsory. 

This  is  about  all  that  I  can  say  in  connection  with  the  packing  and 
crating  of  the  household  goods  and  personal  property  of  Marine  Corps 
personnel  when  ordered  to  change  station,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  should 
conclude  the  lecture  without  discussing  some  of  the  special  loading  features 
peculiar  to  household  goods.  We  now  have  our  shipment  packed  and 
crated,  and  many  times  the  shipping  officer  will  be  called  upon  to  load 
same.  If  the  loading  is  performed  by  the  shipping  officer  loss  and  damage 
may  be  prevented  if  the  following  instructions  are  complied  with: 

I  have  mentioned  a  number  of  times  that  household  goods  are  the 
most  fragile  of  all  shipments  made  via  rail  carriers  and  the  greatest  num- 
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ber  of  loss  and  damage  claims  handled  by  the  carriers  are  for  the  loss 
and  damage  to  such  shipments.  It  is  to  prevent  such  claims  and  the 
resulting  annoyance  to  the  owner  that  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  you 
every  precaution  that  can  be  taken  in  connection  with  packing  and  crating 
and,  now,  loading  of  such  shipments.  In  loading  Government  supplies, 
tne  first  step  confronting  the  shipping  officer  is  to  see  that  the  car 
furnished  by  the  carrier  is  in  the  proper  condition.  The  inspection  of 
the  car  should  be  thorough  to  see  that  it  is  clean,  that  the  roof  is  not 
leaky  and  defective,  and  especially  that  there  are  no  nails  protruding  from 
the  floor  or  sides.  Nails  cause  some  of  the  most  serious  damages  to  fur- 
niture. Before  starting  to  load,  be  sure  side  and  end  doors  are  in  con- 
dition that  will  permit  them  to  be  tightly  closed  to  prevent  damage  from 
rain  or  snow.  Small  end  doors,  or  windows,  should  be  cleated  on  the 
inside  as  a  protective  measure  against  theft.  Side  doors  should  also  be 
cleated  unless  the  railroad  owning  the  equipment  objects.  (The  majority 
of  the  carriers  favor  this  method  of  protection,  but  a  few  object  to  cleating.) 
When  the  loading  of  a  car  cannot  oe  completed  the  same  day  started,  tne 
goods  should  be  braced  to  prevent  shifting  due  to  possible  switching  or 
bumping  of  the  car  in  the  interim.  The  damage  that  might  be  inflicted 
in  one  bump  during  this  process  might  be  very  serious.  When  any  shifting 
has  occurred,  the  goods  should  be  restowed  to  prevent  subsequent  damage. 

Some  cars  have  a  door  sill  about  two  incnes  or  more  above  the  floor 
at  each  end  of  the  car  to  minimize  the  danger  of  the  cargo  shifting  and 
breaking  through  the  ends  of  the  car.  When  these  door  sills  are  found, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  load  chiffoniers,  dressers  or  legged  furniture 
or  fragile  articles  of  any  kind  against  them.  Goods  should  be  stowed  in 
tiers  so  that  the  ends  will  be  even  crosswise  of  the  car,  avoiding  open 
spaces  between  the  tiers  and  thus  guarding  against  shifting  or  undue 
strain  against  any  one  or  more  packages.  Stowing  near  doors  should  be 
arranged  to  permit  unloading  from  either  side  of  car  in  order  to  meet 
the  platform  situation  at  destination. 

Method  of  Loading  and  Stowing 

Bed  Ends   (crated) — Load  lengthwise  of  car. 

Bed  Rails — Load  standing  in  upright  position. 

Bed  Springs — Load  in  upright  position  on  floor  lengthwise  of  car. 

Benches  (crated) — May  be  loaded  on  top  of  other  boxed  or  crated 
articles. 

Barrels  (heavy) — Load  on  floor  of  car  in  upright  position. 

Barrels  (light) — May  be  loaded  by  decking. 

Boxes  (heavy) — Load  on  floor  of  car. 

Boxes  (light) — May  be  loaded  by  decking. 

Books  (boxed) — Usually  heavy.    Load  on  floor  of  car. 

Cabinets  (crated) — When  heavy  load  on  floor  of  car  in  upright 
position,  lengthwise  of  car.  If  light  may  be  loaded  on  top  of 
other  boxed  or  crated  articles. 

Chairs  (crated) — Load  on  their  sides  on  top  of  other  boxes  or  crated 
articles,  lengthwise  of  car. 

Chairs  (wrapped) — Load  as  decking,  lengthwise  of  car. 

Chests — same  as  boxes. 

Chiffoniers  (crated) — Load  on  legs  in  upright  position,  lengthwise 
of  car. 

Chiffoniers  (wrapped) — Head  down,  lengthwise  of  car. 

China  Closets  (crated) — Load  on  legs  in  upright  position,  lengthwise 
of  car. 

Commodes — same  as  chiffoniers. 

Couches  (crated) — Load  in  upright  position. 

Davenports  (crated) — Load  on  end  with  legs  facing  lengthwise  of 
car. 

Desks  (flat  top  -  crated)— Load  on  end  with  legs  facing  lengthwise 
of  car. 
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Desks  (Roll  top  -  crated) — Load  on  legs  lengthwise  of  car. 

Dishes — see  barrels. 

Dressers — same  as  chiffoniers. 

Glassware — see  barrels. 

Lamps — see  barrels  and  boxes. 

Linoleum  (crated) — Load  in  upright  position  on  floor  of  car. 

Machines  (sewing) — Load  on  their  legs,  lengthwise  of  car. 

Machines   (washing) — Load  on  their  legs  in  upright  position. 

Mattresses — Load  for  decking. 

Mirrors  (crated  or  boxed) — Load  on  edge,  lengthwise  of  car. 

Organs — Load  in  lengthwise  position  on  floor  of  car. 

Pianos — Load  lengthwise  on  floor  with  the  heavy  side  of  the  piano 

against  side  of  car. 
Pictures — same  as  mirrors. 
Ranges — Load  on  floor  of  car. 
Refrigerators — Load  on  floor  lengthwise  of  car. 
Rugs — Load  standing  in  upright  position  provided  they  are  rolled 

around  strong  pole  or  rod.    Otherwise,  load  on  top  of  other  articles, 

taking  care   to  provide   an  even  surface.     (Rugs   of  high  value 

should  be  crated  or  boxed.) 
Sideboards — same  as  chiffoniers  and  dressers. 
Stoves — same  as  ranges. 

Tables — May  be  used  as  decking  with  legs  up. 
Trunks   (crated  or  boxed) — Load  on  floor  of  car. 
Victrolas  and  Radio  Cabinets — Load  in  upright  position.    Don't  load 

any  barrels  or  small  boxes  against  victrolas  or  radio  cabinets. 
Wardrobes — same  as  chiffoniers. 

And  now  for  a  few  "don'ts"  in  connection  with  loading  of  household 
goods : 

Don't  load  bed  ends,  bed  springs,  chiffoniers,  china  closets,  commodes, 
dressers,  glass,  organs,  pianos,  sideboards,  sewing  machines,  or  wardrobes 
cross-way  of  car. 

Don't  load  heavy  pieces  on  top  of  lighter  pieces  in  lightly  constructed 
containers. 

Don't  ship  goods  which  are  improperly  packed. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— TRANSPORTATION  OF  BAGGAGE 

1.  Will  packing,  crating  and  transportation  be  performed  upon  prep- 
aratory orders? 

Ans.  Preparatory  orders  do  not  authorize  a  permanent  change  of  station; 
therefore,  packing,  crating  and  transportation  services  should  not  be 
performed  upon  presentation  of  such  orders. 

2.  How  may  Chief  Pay  Clerks  become  confused  as  to  their  correct 
allowance  of  household  goods  on  change  of  station?  From  what 
date  does  their  commissioned  service  accrue? 

Ans.  Because  of  the  varied  allowances  for  commissioned  warrant  officers 
according  to  the  six-year  periods  of  commissioned  service,  Chief  Pay 
Clerks  may  think  that  their  commissioned  service  dates  from  the 
time  they  were  made  Pay  Clerks,  because  they  draw  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  a  Second  Lieutenant.  Their  commissioned  service 
accrues  from  the  date  they  were  made  Chief  Pay  Clerks,  not  Pay 
Clerks. 

3.  Suppose  a  Pay  Clerk  served  two  years  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  during 
the  war  and  was  made  a  Chief  Pay  Clerk  on  1  July,  1926.  On  15 
August,  1930,  he  receives  orders  to  change  station.  What  would  his 
allowance  of  household  goods  be? 

Ans.  He  would  be  in  the  second  six-year  period  of  commissioned  service 
and  his  permanent  change  of  station  allowance  would  be  7,500  pounds. 

4.  What  is  the  policy  adopted  at  Headquarters  in  connection  with  two 
shipments  that  move  on  different  dates,  one  via  Government  trans- 
port and  the  other  via  commercial  carrier,  when  the  combined 
weights  create  an  excess  above  the  owner's  allowance. 

Ans.  According  to  the  dates  of  the  two  bills  of  lading;  if  the  first  ship- 
ment is  via  Government  transport  and  the  second  via  commercial 
carrier,  the  entire  excess  is  collected  from  the  owner  at  the  com- 
mercial rate.  But,  if  the  reverse  procedure  is  in  order,  that  is,  the 
first  shipment  via  commercial  and  the  second  via  Government 
transport,  no  excess  need  be  collected  from  the  owner. 

5.  In  changing  station  what  procedure  should  be  followed  by  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  in  connection  with  getting  their 
household  goods  to  their  new  stations,  and  when  they  get  there 
will  they  be  unpacked  by  the  Quartermaster,  and  placed  in  the 
quarters  to  be  occupied? 

Ans.  They  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  to 
be  packed,  crated,  weighed  and  marked  for  transportation.  Upon 
arrival  at  destination  the  goods  will  be  placed  in  the  quarters  to  be 
occupied  by  the  owner  but  they  will  not  be  unpacked  by  the 
Quartermaster. 

6.  Explain  the  use  of  form  N.M.C-150.  What  documents  will  ac- 
company it  and  to  whom  will  it  be  addressed? 

Ans.  Form  N.M.C-150  is  the  request  for  transportation  of  household 
goods,  and  will  be  prepared  by  the  owner  when  a  shipment  is  to 
be  made  on  orders  authorizing  a  change  of  station.  It  will  be 
accompanied  by  two  certified  copies  of  orders  and  will  be  addressed 
to  the  representative  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  the  post 
or  station  from  whence  the  transportation  is  desired. 

7.  What  will  the  shipping  officer  do  with  form  N.M.C-150?  To  whom 
will  it  finally  be  sent  and  what  documents  will  accompany  it  then? 

Ans.  He  will  complete  that  portion  of  the  form  provided  for  reporting 
the  cost  of  packing,  crating,  drayage  and  shipment,  and  will  forward 
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the  original  to  the  officer  designated  to  settle  the  freight  charges. 
It  will  be  accompanied  by  one  copy  of  orders  directing  the  change 
of  station  and  the  memorandum  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  that 
should  go  to  Headquarters. 

8.  If  uncertain  as  to  the  amount  to  have  the  owner  deposit  after  ob- 
taining an  approximate,  if  not  the  exact,  through  freight  rate,  how 
much  should  he  be  required  to  deposit  if  he  ships  a  weight  in  excess 
of  his  allowance?    How  should  the  deposit  be  handled? 

Ans.  He  should  be  required  to  deposit  a  sufficient  sum  to  amply  provide 
for  the  excess.  This  deposit  should  be  kept  until  report  of  shipment 
is  sent  to  Headquarters.  The  amount  collected  should  be  stated 
therein  and  upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  shipment,  Headquarters 
will  compute  the  exact  amount  and  the  shipping  officer  will  be  so 
informed.  If  the  amount  deposited  is  in  cash  and  the  sum  is  in 
excess  of  the  correct  amount,  the  difference  should  be  refunded  to 
him  direct.  If  the  owner  has  given  his  personal  check,  it  should  be 
sent  to  Headquarters  along  with  the  report  of  shipment  and  refund 
will  be  made  by  Headquarters. 

9.  An  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  dies  in  the  service  and  his 
executors  desire  part  of  his  personal  effects  shipped  to  his  home 
and  another  part  to  a  relative  in  a  city  other  than  his  home.  Is 
such  a  shipment  authorized  at  Government  expense? 

Ans.  No.  The  regulation  covering  this  is  construed  to  mean  that  ship- 
ment can  be  made  to  only  one  place  at  Government  expense.  This 
may  be  either  to  his  home  or  to  some  other  place  but  not  to 
more  than  one  place. 

10.  Why  should  the  request  for  shipment  specify  separately  the  weight 
of  professional  books,  if  any? 

Ans.  Because  professional  books  are  not  a  part  of  the  owner's  authorized 
allowance,  and  will  be  added  as  additional  weight  to  his  allowance. 
Therefore,  unless  shown  separately  credit  cannot  be  given  for  such 
books. 

11.  How  will  household  goods  or  other  personal  property  in  excess  of 
the  prescribed  allowances  be  handled  by  the  shipping  officer  and 
what  will  the  owner  be  required  to  do?  Will  the  excess  be  shipped 
unless  deposit  is  made? 

Ans.  Excess  weight  of  household  goods  will  be  shipped  upon  the  same 
bill  of  lading  with  the  regulation  allowances.  The  owner  should  be 
required  to  deposit  a  sum  equal  to  the  commercial  freight  charges 
on  the  excess.  The  excess  should  not  be  shipped  unless  deposit  is 
first  made. 

12.  A  Major  receives  permanent  change  of  station  orders  detaching  him 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ordering  him  to  Norfolk,  Va.  He  ships 
8,500  pounds  containing  500  pounds  of  professional  books.  Compute 
his  excess  if  the  rate  on  household  goods  is  63  cents  and  the  rate 
on  automobiles  is  45  cents. 

Ans.  A  Major's  allowance  is  9,000  pounds.  He  ships  8,000  pounds  of 
household  goods  and  500  pounds  of  professional  books,  therefore,  he 
is  1,000  pounds  under  his  allowance  and  he  pays  no  excess.  The 
rate  on  the  automobile  does  not  enter  into  the  transaction. 

13.  Will  an  officer  be  reimbursed  who  pays  for  his  own  packing,  crating, 
or  transportation  of  his  household  goods? 

Ans.  No.  The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that  there  is  no  law  for 
such  reimbursement.  He  must  turn  his  goods  over  to  the  Quarter- 
master's Department. 

14.  Should  an  officer's  launch  or  boat  be  shipped  as  part  of  his  change 
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of  station  allowance  on  a  Government  bill  of  lading?  If  shipped 
on  a  Government  bill  of  lading,  what  sum  should  he  be  required 
to  pay? 
Ans.  A  launch  or  boat  cannot  be  included  as  a  part  of  a  change  of 
station  allowance  and  should  not  be  shipped  on  Government  bill 
of  lading.  If  it,  inadvertently,  is  so  shipped,  the  entire  amount  of 
freight  charges  should  be  deposited  by  the  owner. 

15.  If  the  inclusion  of  an  automobile  creates  an  excess  when  entire 
shipment  of  household  goods  is  to  be  transported  by  Government 
transport,  is  the  shipment  of  the  automobile  authorized? 

Ans.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Quartermaster  to  ship  automobiles  on  Gov- 
ernment transports,  if  the  space  can  be  obtained,  regardless  of 
whether  they  create  an  excess  weight  or  not. 

16.  In  connection  with  permanent  change  of  station  within  the  United 
States  to  what  points  may  Marine  Corps  personnel  make  shipments 
at  Government  expense?  How  will  shipments  to  other  points  be 
handled? 

Ans.  The  authorized  change  of  station  allowance  or  any  part  thereof 
may  be  transported  at  Government  expense  from  his  last  duty 
station  to  his  new  duty  station  only.  He  may  ship  to  any  points 
designated  by  him  or  from  any  points  to  his  new  station,  but  must 
deposit  any  excess  created  by  making  such  shipments. 

17.  Suppose  an  officer  is  ordered  to  duty  in  China  and  his  last  duty 
station  is  Quantico,  Va.  All  of  his  household  goods  are  in  storage 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  he  wishes  them  shipped  to  his  new  station 
in  China.  Is  such  a  shipment  authorized?  If  so,  how  should  the 
transportation  be  handled  and  to  what  point  would  the  shipment 
from  Pittsburgh  be  made? 

Ans.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  is  the  nearest  port  of  egress  to  Pittsburgh  and  the 
rates  by  rail  are  cheaper  than  to  any  other  port;  therefore  shipment 
would  be  made  to  Philadelphia  for  transhipment  overseas.  The  port 
of  egress  nearest  his  old  station,  Quantico,  Va.,  is  Baltimore,  unless 
Navy  lighter  to  Norfolk  is  available.  The  rate  from  Quantico  to 
Baltimore  is  lower  than  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  but  ship- 
ment from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia  is  authorized  if  the  owner 
will  pay  the  difference  between  the  freight  charges  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Philadelphia,  and  the  charges  from  Quantico  to  Baltimore.  If 
the  lighter  is  available  to  Norfolk,  it  would  cost  the  Government 
nothing  to  ship  to  the  port  of  egress,  so  in  such  a  case  the  owner 
must  pay  the  entire  freight  charges  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

18.  To  what  point  regardless  of  the  charges  can  shipment  be  made  at 
Government  expense,  when  Marine  Corps  personnel  with  an  author- 
ized change  of  station  allowance  is  ordered  to  duty  overseas  or  on 
board  a  Government  vessel? 

Ans.  Shipment  may  be  made  to  his  home  wherever  that  may  be,  in 
accordance  with  Marine  Corps  records. 

19.  What  is  the  weight  allowance  of  professional  books  to  be  shipped 
at  Government  expense  for  an  officer,  warrant  officer  and  non- 
commissioned officer  above  the  grade  of  sergeant?  What  kind  of 
books  are  considered  professional  books? 

Ans.  There  is  no  specified  weight  for  officers,  making  the  allowance 
practically  unlimited.  Warrant  officers  receive  the  same  allowance 
as  do  officers.  Non-commissioned  officers  are  allowed  500  pounds. 
Professional  books  will  include  regimental  and  company  desks,  books, 
papers  and  instruments  necessary  to  the  performance  of  duty, 
including  standard  works  of  fiction. 
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20.  What  is  your  understanding  or  construction  of  paragraph  (6)  of 
Article  16-272?  Give  an  example  of  an  officer  changing  station  as 
outlined,  and  leaving  a  part  of  his  household  goods  at  his  old  station 
to  be  subsequently  shipped  to  him  at  his  second  new  duty  station 
by  connecting  his  two  sets  of  change  of  station  orders. 

Ans.  It  is  construed  to  mean  that  an  officer  may,  upon  changing  station, 
desire  to  leave  all  or  a  part  of  his  allowance  of  household  goods  in 
storage  at  his  old  station.  He  completes  his  duty  on  his  first  orders 
and  receives  subsequent  orders  to  duty  at  another  new  station.  This 
Regulation  will  permit  shipment  from  his  old  station  to  the  second 
new  station  at  Government  expense  of  all  or  part  of  his  change  of 
station  allowance  at  time  first  change  was  made  by  connecting  the 
two  change  of  station  orders.  If  the  weight  allowance  is  exceeded 
he  must  pay  for  excess  weight  at  the  cost  of  shipment  from  his 
old  station  to  his  second  new  station. 

Example:  A  Major  has  an  allowance  of  9,000  pounds.  In  his  home 
in  Quantico  he  has  actually  10,000  pounds  of  household  goods.  He 
receives  orders  to  duty  at  Parris  Island,  but  his  quarters  there  will 
not  accommodate  all  of  his  goods  so  he  takes  along  7,000  pounds, 
leaving  3,000  pounds  in  storage  at  Quantico.  Later  he  receives  orders 
to  duty  at  New  Orleans  and  he  decides  that  he  can  now  use  the  3,000 
pounds  at  Quantico.  So  he  connects  the  two  orders  and  requests 
shipment  of  7,000  pounds,  Parris  Island  to  New  Orleans,  and  3,000 
pounds,  Quantico  to  New  Orleans.  The  total  weight  is  1,000  pounds 
in  excess  of  his  allowance  so  he  must  deposit  a  sum  equal  to  the 
freight  charges  on  1,000  pounds  at  the  rate  from  Quantico  to  New 
Orleans. 

21.  What  has  the  Comptroller  General  ruled  as  to  golf  sticks  being 
included  with  household  goods? 

Ans.  The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that  golf  sticks  if  included  in  a 
shipment  of  household  goods  and  described  as  household  goods  would 
be  paid  for  by  the  Government  but  if  shipped  separately  without 
other  household  goods  and  described  as  golf  sticks,  the  owner  must 
pay  the  entire  amount  of  freight  charges  thereon. 

22.  What  is  the  time  limit  for  holding  shipments  of  household  goods 
for  transportation  via  Government  transports,  when  destined  over- 
seas to  a  foreign  station?  If  no  transport  is  available  within  time 
limit,  how  will  they  be  forwarded? 

Ans.  Unless  Government  transport  from  the  port  of  egress  is  available 
within  thirty  days,  shipments  will  be  forwarded  via  commercial 
carrier  from  port  of  egress,  issuing  through  bill  of  lading  from  point 
of  origin  unless  it  be  otherwise  cheaper  or  there  are  instructions 
to  the  contrary. 

23.  Major  Smith  is  ordered  to  Nicaragua  from  Quantico,  Va.  He  has 
packed  10,000  pounds  of  household  goods  and  an  automobile  weighing 
3,000  pounds.  He  gives  no  instructions  to  the  shipping  officer  at 
Quantico,  Va.,  but  the  Quartermaster  authorizes  the  shipment  of 
his  household  goods  via  Philadelphia  and  the  Quaker  Line  to  Corinto. 
Will  his  automobile  be  shipped  via  Philadelphia,  if  there  is  no  Gov- 
ernment transportation  available  within  thirty  days?  If  Major 
Smith  needs  his  automobile,  what  must  he  do? 

Ans.  If  authorized  baggage  allowance  is  exceeded,  automobiles  will  not  be 
forwarded  via  commercial  transportation;  therefore,  Major  Smith's 
automobile  will  not  be  shipped  via  Philadelphia  and  the  Quaker  Line 
to  Nicaragua.  It  would  be  shipped  to  Hampton  Roads  to  await 
Government  transportation  regardless  of  how  long  it  would  wait. 
If  Major  Smith  wished  his  automobile  shipped  via  commercial  carrier, 
he  must  make  specific  request  in  writing  and  deposit  in  advance  the 
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entire  cost  of  shipping  the  automobile.  (This  procedure  is  followed 
because  so  many  officers  have  protested  paying  excess  on  automobiles 
when  shipped  via  commercial  carriers,  claiming  that  they  did  not 
instruct  the  shipping  officer  to  ship  their  cars  via  commercial  carrier.) 

24.  A  staff  sergeant  ships  5,000  pounds  of  household  goods  on  the  same 
bill  of  lading  with  6,000  pounds  belonging  to  a  warrant  officer  on 
change  of  station  from  Quantico,  Va.  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
combined  weights  of  the  two,  11,000  pounds,  are  cheapest  at  the 
carload  rate  60  cents  and  carload  minimum  weight  12,000  pounds. 
Compute  the  excess  that  each  must  deposit. 

5,000  pounds  for  staff  sergeant — shipped. 
4,500        "        allowance  for  staff  sergeant. 


500        "       excess. 

6,000  pounds  for  warrant  officer — shipped. 
5,400        "        allowance  for  warrant  officer. 


600        "        excess. 

11,000  pounds,  as  12,000  pounds  at  60  cents— $72.00 

If  11,000  pounds  cost  the  Government  $72.00,  100  pounds  would  cost 

$.6545,  the  result  of  dividing  11,000  pounds  into  $72.00. 

500  pounds  at  $.6545 — $3.27  excess  that  staff  sergeant  must  pay. 
600  pounds  at  $.6545 — $3.93  excess  that  warrant  officer  must  pay. 

25.  Second  Lieutenant  Brown  ships  8,000  pounds  of  household  goods  in- 
cluding 500  pounds  of  professional  books  on  the  same  bill  of  lading 
with  6,000  pounds,  the  property  of  Second  Lieutenant  Jones,  from 
Quantico,  Va.  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  carload  rate  from  Quantico, 
Va.  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  is  60  cents  and  the  carload  minimum  weight 
12,000  pounds.    Compute  each  officer's  excess,  if  any. 

Ans.    Lieut.  Brown       7,500  pounds  household  goods. 
500        "       professional  books. 


8,000  pounds 
Lieut.  Jones         6,000  pounds  household  goods. 


Total  14,000  pounds. 

Lieut.  Brown  has  1,500  pounds  excess.  Lieut.  Jones  has  no  excess. 
The  excess  must  be  charged  for  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Government 
pays,  or  1,500  pounds  at  60  cents — $9.00,  that  Lieut.  Brown  must 
deposit.    His  professional  books  are  not  a  part  of  his  allowance. 
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Examples  in  computing  excess  charges  when  authorized  change  of  station 
allowances  of  household  goods  are  exceeded. 


1.  A  Major  changes  station  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  Nicaragua.  His 
home  is  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  ships  4,000  pounds  of  household 
goods  to  Philadelphia  on  1  June;  2,000  pounds  to  Nicaragua  via 
commercial  carrier  on  2  June,  and  he  wishes  his  automobile  to  go  to 
Nicaragua.  There  is  a  transport  from  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  on  1  July 
and  the  Quartermaster  decides  that  his  automobile  weighing  4,000 
pounds  must  go  via  the  transport.  How  much  must  the  officer 
deposit  if  the  rate  on  household  goods  to  Philadelphia  is  41 V2  cents 
by  truck  and  water  and  on  automobiles  45  cents  to  Norfolk,  Va.? 
Ans.         4,000  lbs.  @    $.47%  —  $19.00    to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  his  home,  auth. 

2,000  lbs.  @     .47%  —      9.50  to  Philadelphia,  port  of  egress,  auth. 

4,000  lbs.  @     .45      —    18.00  to  Norfolk  for  transport. 


10,000  lbs.    total  cost     $46.50  as  made. 
1,000  lbs.  excess  at  $.45 — $4.50,  excess  to  deposit. 
The  officer's  allowance  is  9,000  pounds  but  as  the  auto  rate  is  lower 
than  the  rate  on  household  goods,  the  automobile  must  be  considered 
as  causing  the  excess  and  as  there  is  1,000  pounds  excess  above  his 
allowance,  the  excess  is  $4.50  computed  on  the  $.45  rate  on  auto- 
mobiles. 
2.      A  sergeant  ships  his  Ford  automobile,  weighing  1,500  pounds  un- 
crated,  and  2,000  pounds  of  household  goods  between  two  points  in 
Western  Classification  Territory.    The  rate  on  household  goods  is 
first  class  $2.00  per  100  pounds.    The  rate  on  automobiles  is  double 
the  rate  on  household  goods,  or  double  first  class.    Would  there  be 
any  excess  to  collect  from  the  sergeant? 
Ans.    1,500  lbs.  at  D-l,  $4.00  per  100— $60.00,  but  the  minimum  charge  on 
automobiles  is  for  4,000  pounds  at  first  class  $2.00,  which  is  $80.00; 
therefore,  the  carrier  would  charge  the  Marine  Corps  $80.00  on  the 
automobile. 

1,500  lbs.  auto  cost  $  80.00 

2,000  lbs.  H.  H.  Gds.  @  $2.00        40.00 


Total  cost  as  made  $120.00 

Allowance  3,000  pounds    @    $2.00  —  $  60.00  allowance  of  H.H.Gds. 

at  Govt,  expense. 

Excess  to  deposit  $  60.00    Ans. 

3.  A  Major  is  ordered  from  Bremerton,  Wash.,  to  Quantico,  Va.,  and  in 
order  to  have  his  uniforms  that  he  will  need  immediately  upon 
arrival  at  Quantico,  500  pounds  is  authorized  to  be  shipped  by  ex- 
press. His  allowance  is  9,000  pounds  via  the  cheapest  route  which 
is  water  to  Baltimore  and  rail  from  there  to  Quantico  and  the  rate 
is  $3.84  per  100  pounds  via  this  route.  If  the  express  rate  is  $12.55 
per  100  pounds  from  Bremerton  to  Quantico,  Va.,  under  what  con- 
ditions may  the  shipment  be  made  by  express  and  how  much  excess 
must  he  deposit? 

Ans.    The  shipment  may  be  made  by  express  if  the  owner  of  the  personal 
property  pays  the  difference  between  the  excess  charges  and  the 
freight  charges  via  the  cheapest  route.     In  this  case  the  amount 
to  deposit  is  computed  as  follows: 
500  pounds  @  $12.55  —  $62.75  Express  charges. 
500  pounds  @      3.84  —    19.20  Freight  charges. 


Extra  expense  $43.55  he  must  deposit. 
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4.  A  Chief  Pay  Clerk  in  his  first  six-year  period  of  commissioned  ser- 
vice changes  stations  from  Norfolk,  Va.  to  Shanghai,  China.  He 
ships  1,983  pounds,  178.1  cu.  feet,  household  goods  and  90  pounds, 
10  cu.  feet,  household  goods  and  5,200  pounds,  631  cu.  feet,  automobile, 
from  Norfolk  to  his  new  station.  There  is  no  heavy  lift  charge  on 
packages  up  to  6,720  pounds  and  the  rate  on  household  goods  is 
$16.00  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  and  the  rate  on  automobiles  is  $8.00 
per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.    Compute  the  excess. 

Ans.       1,983  lbs.    178.1  cu.  ft.  H.  H.  Gds.    Norfolk  to  Shanghai 


1,983  lbs. 

178.1  cu.  ft.  H.  H.  Gds. 

90  lbs. 

10      "    "           " 

5,200  lbs. 

631      "    "    auto. 

7,273  lbs.    total  weight  shipped. 

6,000  lbs.    allowance  for  Chief  Pay  Clerk  in  1st  six-year  period. 


1,273  lbs.    automobile  excess. 

We  have  learned  that  when  an  automobile  creates  the  excess  and 
the  rate  thereon  is  lower  than  on  household  goods  that  the  charges 
to  be  deposited  by  the  owner  are  computed  on  the  excess  weight  at 
the  automobile  rate.  Now,  as  the  excess  is  in  pounds  and  the  rate 
on  automobiles  based  on  $8.00  per  cubic  ton,  we  must  reduce  the 
excess  to  cubic  tons.  To  obtain  the  proportionate  cubic  measure- 
ment of  the  excess  weight,  you  divide  the  number  of  pounds  into  the 
cubic  measurement  to  get  the  proportional  measurement  of  one 
pound,  then  multiply  by  the  excess  weight  to  obtain  the  proportional 
cubic  measurement  in  cubic  feet.  Divide  by  40  to  obtain  cubic 
measurement  in  cubic  tons. 

631  divided  by  5,200— .121346  cu.  feet  in  one  pound. 

.121346  cu.  feet  multiplied  by  1273—154.4734  cubic  feet  in  excess. 

154.4734  divided  by  40—3.862  cubic  tons  excess. 

3.862  cu.  tons  at  $8.00  per  cubic  ton — $30.90  excess  to  deposit. 

5.      A  Lieutenant  Colonel  is  ordered  from  Haiti  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  port  of  entry  for  household  goods  from  Haiti  is  New  York,  N.  Y. 
On  the  change  of  station  orders  he  has  shipped  from  Portsmouth 
to  Washington  4,822  pounds  of  household  goods  including  789  pounds 
of  professional  books.    The  freight  rate  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  $1.13  per  100  pounds  and  from  New  York,  N.  Y., 
to  Washington  D.  C,  via  all  water  72  cents  per  100  pounds.    If  the 
records  at  Headquarters  show  that  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  is  his  home 
does  the  officer  have  any  excess  charges  to  pay? 
Ans.   Yes.    He  is  entitled  to  have  only  4,822  pounds  in  this  case  shipped 
from  port  of  entry  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  as  charges  are  higher 
from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  than  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  he  must  pay 
the  difference. 
4,822  lbs.  household  goods,  789  lbs  prof,  books,  included, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  @  $1.13  per  100      $54.49 
4,822  lbs.  household  goods,  789  lbs.  prof,  books,  included, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  @  $.72  per  100  34.72 


Excess  to  deposit  $19.77 

6.  Chief  Pay  Clerk  Brown  was  a  Second  Lieutenant  from  June  1,  1917, 
to  May  31,  1920.  He  reverted  to  the  rank  of  Pay  Clerk  on  June  1, 
1920.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Chief  Pay  Clerk  on  June  1, 
1926.  On  change  of  station  orders  dated  May  1,  1932,  he  has  packed 
and  crated  8,450  pounds  of  household  goods,  including  an  automobile 
weighing  3,000  pounds.  In  addition  he  has  packed  600  pounds  of 
professional  books.     The  entire   cost  of  the   packing   and  crating 
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amounted  to  $134.44.    Compute  the  excess  that  he  must  pay. 

Ans.    Total  weight   9,050  lbs.    cost  $134.44    Total  cost. 

100  lbs.    cost  $    1.4855  proportionate  cost. 
8,100  lbs.  @  $1.4855— $120.33  cost  of  allowance. 

$134.44  less  $120.33  leaves  an  excess  proportionate  cost  that  Chief 
Pay  Clerk  Brown  must  deposit  amounting  to  $14.11.    Ans. 

Chief  Pay  Clerk  Brown  has  more  than  8  years  commissioned  service; 
therefore,  his  allowance  is  7,500  pounds  and  as  600  pounds  of  pro- 
fessional books  will  be  packed  in  addition,  his  total  allowance  is 
8,100  pounds. 

7.  A  Captain  changed  station  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  He  shipped  4,000  pounds  of  household  goods  from  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  on  1  October,  via  Quaker  Line,  the  rate  on  which  is 
$3,135  per  100  pounds.  On  3  October,  he  shipped  3,000  pounds  of 
automobile  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  his  new  station  via  Gov- 
ernment transport.  On  1  November,  he  shipped  2,000  pounds  of 
household  goods  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  via  the  American 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  on  which  the  rate  is  $3,135  per  100  pounds. 
The  automobile  rate  from  San  Francisco  to  Philadelphia  is  $2.09. 
Would  there  be  any  excess  involved?  If  excess  weight  is  involved, 
would  the  excess  charges  be  computed  on  the  household  goods  rate? 
If  so,  why,  and  what  is  the  amount  of  excess? 

Ans,  A  Captain's  allowance  is  8,500  pounds  and  as  9,000  pounds  were 
shipped,  there  is  500  pounds  excess  weight.  The  excess  charges 
would  be  computed  on  the  rate  on  automobiles  because  the  auto- 
mobile created  the  excess  weight  and  even  though  it  went  by  trans- 
port, it  was  in  between  two  commercial  shipments.  The  policy  of 
the  Quartermaster  is  to  charge  excess  if  the  last  shipment  is  via 
commercial  carrier  in  a  case  like  this.  As  the  inclusion  of  the  auto- 
mobile created  an  excess  weight  of  500  pounds  and  the  rate  is  lower 
on  automobiles  than  on  household  goods,  excess  would  be  collected 
from  the  Captain  as  follows: 

500  pounds  @  $2.09 — $10.45— Excess  to  deposit. 

8.  In  the  preceding  example,  suppose  the  two  shipments  of  household 
goods  had  moved  prior  to  the  movement  of  the  automobile  via  Gov- 
ernment transport,  how  much  excess  would  have  been  collected? 

Ans.  If  the  automobile  had  been  shipped  last  there  would  have  been  no 
excess  charges  to  collect. 

9.  A  Quartermaster  Sergeant  is  ordered  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to 
Quantico,  Va.,  and  he  has  shipped  via  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
Norfolk,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Washington  Steamboat  Co.  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  3,000  pounds  of  household  goods  on  which  the  rate  is 
$.72  per  100  pounds.  The  rate  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  Quantico, 
Va.,  is  $.84  via  all  rail,  (a)  Compute  the  excess,  if  any.  (b)  Sup- 
pose the  weight  of  the  shipment  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  Washing- 
ton was  5,000  pounds,  what  would  the  excess  be? 

Ans.    (a)  3,000  lbs.  @  $.72— $21.60  cost  of  shipment  as  made. 

3,000  lbs.  @  $.84 — $25.20  would  have  been  cost  to  Quantico. 

Therefore  no  excess  charges  to  collect, 
(b)  5,000  lbs.  @  $.72— $36.00  cost  of  shipment  to  Washington. 

4,500  lbs.  @  $.84— $37.80  cost  of  allowance  to  Quantico. 
A  Quartermaster  Sergeant's  allowance  is  4,500  pounds  but  as  he 
shipped  500  pounds  more  than  his  allowance  and  the  Comptroller 
General  has  ruled  that  weight  in  excess  of  authorized  allowance  can 
not  be  shipped  at  Government  expense,  he  must  pay  for  the  excess 
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weight  at  the  rate  to  Washington,  or  $3.60.  His  weight  allowance 
can  not  be  commuted  even  though  it  is  cheaper  to  ship  his  allowance 
to  Quantico. 

10.  A  Captain  changes  station  from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  having  been  ordered  there  for  a  course  in  Army  instructions. 
He  ships  2,000  pounds  of  household  goods  from  Quantico  to  his  new 
station  and  included  therein  are  500  pounds  of  professional  books 
and  100  pounds  of  jams  and  jellies  in  glass,  packed  in  barrels.  The 
jams  and  jellies  and  the  professional  books  are  itemized  separately 
on  the  bill  of  lading.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  his  home  and  he  ships 
2,000  pounds  of  household  goods  there.  He  ships  his  automobile 
weighing  3,000  pounds  to  his  new  station  and  to  his  wife's  mother 
in  Chicago,  111.,  he  ships  1,000  pounds  of  household  goods.  The 
freight  rate  is  $2,375  per  100  pounds  from  Quantico  to  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  on  household  goods;  $1,945  on  jams  and  jellies,  and  $5.52 
per  100  pounds  on  automobiles.  The  household  goods  rate  to  Phila- 
delphia is  $.70  per  100  pounds  and  to  Chicago,  111.,  it  is  $1.42  per 
100  pounds.    Compute  the  excess. 

Ans.       Professional  books       500  lbs.  @  $2.375 — $  11.88  To  Leavenworth. 

Household  goods  1400  lbs.  @    2.375—    33.25   " 
Jams  and  Jellies  100  lbs.  @    1.945—      1.95   "  " 

Automobile  3000  lbs.  @    5.52  —  165.60   " 

Household  goods  2000  lbs.  @      .70  —    14.00  To  Philadelphia. 

Household  goods  1000  lbs.  @    1.42  —    14.20  To  Chicago. 


Total  8000  lbs.  $240.88 

The  jams  and  jellies  are  not  authorized  as  a  part  of  household  goods 
so  owner  must  bear  entire  charges  on  this  item,  leaving  shipment 
as  made  7,900  pounds.  The  Government  will  pay  for  7,900  pounds  of 
household  goods  from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
7,900  lbs.  @  $2.375— $187.63  the  charges  the  Government  will  pay. 
$240.88  less  $187.63  leaves  an  excess  charge  of  $53.25  that  the  owner 
must  deposit.  (Note  that  only  the  weight  shipped  and  not  his  allow- 
ance is  considered  in  this  computation.) 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1.  There  are  in  Pennsylvania  five  towns  by  the  name  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
each  located  in  a  different  county,  viz,  Westmoreland,  Adams,  Leb- 
anon, Northampton  and  Delaware  Counties.  Assume  there  is  a 
shipment  consigned  to  Captain  R.  Walker,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  West- 
moreland County.    How  would  you  mark  the  package,  and  why? 

Ans.  It  would  be  marked,  "Captain  R.  Walker,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  West- 
moreland County,"  because  there  is  more  than  one  town  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  same  name  and,  in  such  cases,  the  only  way  for 
shipment  to  reach  its  proper  destination  is  to  show  the  county  both 
on  the  package  and  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

2.  A  shipment  of  less-than-carload  freight  is  to  be  shipped  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  via  rail  to  New  York,  Morgan  Line 
south.  Should  it  be  tendered  to  the  rail  carrier  in  Norfolk  on  an 
unrouted  bill  of  lading?    If  not,  why  not? 

Ans.  It  should  not  be  tendered  to  the  rail  carrier  on  an  unrouted  bill  of 
lading  but  the  bill  of  lading  should  show  the  complete  route.  If 
received  on  an  unrouted  bill  of  lading  the  rail  carrier  would  send 
it  all  rail. 

3.  How  would  you  pack  and  describe  a  shipment  of  500  cases  of  bianco 
so  as  to  secure  the  lowest  rating? 

Ans.    Pack  in  boxes  and  describe  as  so  many  boxes  of  cleaning  compound. 

4.  Give  your  definition  of  General  and  Particular  Average.  In  General 
Average  will  the  Marine  Corps  contribute  when  the  shipment  in- 
volved is  the  household  goods  of  an  officer? 

Ans.  A  "General  Average"  is  defined  as  a  loss  which  arises  in  consequence 
of  a  voluntary  and  successful  sacrifice,  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  a  part  of  the  property  included  in  a  common  maritime 
adventure,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  adventure  as  a  whole,  at  a 
time  of  peril  threatening  physical  injury  to  the  whole,  or  through 
extraordinary  expenditure  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole  ad- 
venture, occasioned  by  a  voluntary  act.  A  "Particular  Average"  is 
not  a  loss  or  damage  voluntarily  incurred  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  vessel,  freight  and  cargo,  but  is  one  accidentally  sustained.  The 
Marine  Corps  will  not  contribute  to  General  Average  in  connection 
with  a  shipment  of  personal  property.  The  owner  must  settle  this 
direct  with  the  adjusters. 

5.  Make  up  a  bill  of  lading  for  4  boxes  Blanco,  cases  numbered  100  to 
103,  weight  350  pounds;  6  boxes  Solvol,  cases  numbered  104  to  109, 
weight  300  pounds;  12  boxes  Stazon,  cases  numbered  110  to  121, 
weight  600  pounds;  8  crates  T-rods,  crates  numbered  122  to  129, 
weight  320  pounds.  Show  430-29  as  the  bill  of  lading  number.  Make 
shipment  from  the  Depot  of  Supplies,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Depot 
Quartermaster,  Naval  Operating  Base,  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  Indorse 
on  the  original  and  each  copy  just  how  each  would  be  handled. 

6.  How  are  shipments  made  from  Quantico,  Va.,  to  Shanghai,  China? 
Ans.    Rail  to  Baltimore   and  water  line   from  there   either  Intercoastal 

Line  transhipping  on  west  coast  or  direct  line  to  Far  East  through 
Panama  Canal.  If  lighter  to  Norfolk  is  available,  shipment  should 
be  routed  via  Norfolk  instead  of  Baltimore. 

7.  Suppose  there  was  an  expeditionary  movement  of  troops  from 
Quantico,  Va.,  to  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  troops  are  to  move  via 
Government  transport  direct  from  Quantico  but  the  transport  has 
no  space  for  the  force's  equipment  and  supplies.    The  supplies  in- 
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elude  36,000  pounds  of  canned  goods,  28,000  pounds  of  miscellaneous 
supplies,  4  automobile  trucks  weighing  12,000  pounds  each,  and  4 
airplanes  weighing  3,000  pounds  each.  One  complete  airplane  can 
be  gotten  on  a  hat  car.  How  many  cars  would  you  order?  How 
would  you  load  them?  How  would  you  describe  each  car  on  tne 
bill  of  lading?  How  many  bills  of  lading? 
Ans.  Order  8  cars  -  2  box  cars  and  6  flat  cars  -  the  length  based  on  the 
length  of  the  trucks  and  airplanes.  Load  the  canned  goods  in  one 
box  car,  the  miscellaneous  supplies  in  the  other.  The  trucks  could 
be  loaded  two  to  a  flat  car  using  two  flat  cars,  and  the  4  airplanes 
on  4  flat  cars.  Describe  canned  goods  at  its  classification  description. 
Describe  auto  trucks  as  "Military  Impedimenta."  Describe  miscel- 
laneous supplies  as  "Military  Impedimenta."  Describe  airplanes  as 
"Military  Impedimenta,  L.  C.L."  Make  notation  "Less  than  carload 
service  desired"  on  bills  of  lading  covering  airplanes.  Issue  bill  of 
lading  for  each  car  making  eight  bills  of  lading. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  tare  weight  of  a  package  and  of  a  car?  Why 
should  the  tare  weight  of  a  package  be  as  light  as  possible? 

Ans.  Tare  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  container  or  package  or  the  weight 
of  a  freight  car.  The  tare  weight  of  a  package  should  be  as  light 
as  possible  because  the  heavier  the  package  the  higher  the  charges 
because  they  are  based  on  the  weight  of  the  package  plus  the 
weight  of  the  article  it  contains. 

9.  If  an  officer  wishes  to  ship  his  household  goods  and  places  a  val- 
uation of  $3.00  per  pound  thereon,  how  will  the  transaction  be 
handled  and  what  amount  can  he  recover  in  case  of  loss  or  damage? 

Ans.  The  difference  in  money  between  what  the  freight  charges  would  be 
if  valued  at  10  cents  per  pound  and  what  they  would  be  valued  at 
$3.00  per  pound  should  be  collected  from  the  officer.  He  can  re- 
cover an  amount  based  on  the  weight  lost  or  damaged  at  $3.00  per 
pound. 

10.  If  he  did  not  express  a  valuation  in  the  preceding  question,  how 
much  could  he  recover  and  what  authority  would  there  be  for  such 
recovery? 

Ans.  He  could  recover  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound.  Condition  No.  5 
on  the  reverse  of  the  bill  of  lading  is  the  authority. 

11.  First  Lieutenant  Smith  has  shipped  by  express  30  pounds  of  personal 
effects  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  freight  rate 
is  $1.30  per  100  pounds  and  the  express  charges  for  30  pounds  are 
$1.26.    Is  the  shipment  by  express  authorized? 

Ans.  Yes.  The  express  shipment  is  authorized  because  the  charges  are 
lower  by  express  than  by  freight  as  the  minimum  charge  on  30 
pounds  by  freight  in  this  case  would  be  $1.30. 

12.  Why  is  "5  sacks  of  coffee"  an  insufficient  description  on  the  bill 
of  lading? 

Ans.  Because  the  kind  of  coffee  is  not  shown.  Coffee  is  specified  in  the 
classification  as  green,  roasted,  ground  or  not  ground,  all  taking 
different  rates  and,  if  full  description  was  not  shown,  carrier's 
agent  would  not  know  the  kind  of  coffee  and  he  would  assess  the 
highest  rate  provided  for  coffee.  The  kind  of  sacks,  either  single  or 
double,  should  also  be  shown. 

13.  Refer  to  article  16-314  and  outline  how  a  shipment  would  be  made 
to  Yorktown,  Va.,  from  Quantico,  Va.,  moving  all  rail.  To  whom 
would  the  bill  of  lading  be  mailed? 

14.  Why  should  shipments  for  export  be  packed  more  securely  than 
domestic  shipments,  and  be  more  compact? 
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Ans.  Because  of  the  method  of  handling  by  the  steamship  lines,  the 
danger  of  pilferage  and  the  crude  method  of  transportation  and 
handling  in  foreign  countries.  The  packages  should  occupy  the  least 
possioie  space  wnen  loaded  into  the  hold  of  steamships  as  the 
cnarges  are  usually  based  on  cubic  measurement  of  space  occupied. 

15.  A  shipment  of  one  motorcycle  and  sidecar  is  shipped  from  the 
Recruiting  Office  in  Chicago,  111.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.  How 
would  it  oe  packed?  What  description  would  appear  on  the  bill  of 
lading?  Would  the  shipment  be  routed  through  on  the  bill  of  lading 
if  the  gross  rates  via  the  all  rail  routes  were  the  same,  and  tne 
equalizing  carriers  did  not  equalize  the  net  rates  after  land-grant 
deductions  over  the  northern  route. 

Ans.  Crate  both  the  motorcycle  and  sidecar  separately.  The  description 
would  be  "l  crate  motorcycle,  lcrate,  sidecar,"  with  the  separate 
weights  opposite  each  article.  The  shipment  would  be  routed  on  the 
bill  of  lading  over  the  northern  route  as  there  is  more  land-grant 
via  that  route.    Show  complete  route. 

16.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  box  in  comparison  with  a  crate  as  a 
container?    What  are  the  disadvantages? 

Ans.  A  box  will  furnish  more  protection  than  will  a  crate  and  usually 
has  the  advantage  over  same  in  that  it  obtains  a  lower  classification. 
The  disadvantages  are  that  the  tare  weight  is  greater  and  so  is  the 
cost  of  construction.  A  crate  can  be  constructed  cheaper  and  will 
furnish  almost  as  much  protection. 

17.  A  Major  detailed  as  an  attache  and  ordered  to  duty  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  has  his  household  goods  shipped  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
Barcelona,  Spain,  via  the  Fabre  Line  flying  the  Spanish  flag.  There 
are  no  ships  of  American  registry  in  the  trade.  Is  there  any 
authority  to  use  the  Spanish  flag  vesssel  and  if  he  uses  same,  what 
should  the  shipping  officer  do  when  bill  of  lading  is  issued? 

Ans.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  requires  that  household  goods  be  shipped 
on  ships  of  American  registry  unless  there  are  no  American  ships 
in  the  trade.  As  this  was  the  case,  the  shipment  would  be  authorized 
via  the  foreign  flag  line  but  the  shipping  officer  must  make  full  ex- 
planation as  to  the  necessity  for  using  the  foreign  line,  either  on  the 
bill  of  lading  or  by  letter  accompanying  the  bill  of  lading. 

18.  The  Post  Quartermaster  at  Quantico,  Va.,  receives  instructions  from 
Headquarters  to  ship  5,000  pounds  of  old  cartridge  clips,  and  cart- 
ridge shells  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  be  sold  for  junk.  How  should 
this  shipment  be  described  on  the  bill  of  lading  to  receive  the 
lowest  rate? 

Ans.  It  should  be  described  as  "scrap  brass"  and  not  at  the  actual  name 
of  the  articles. 

19.  Quartermaster  Sergeant  White  is  transferred  to  the  Fitzsimons  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado,  from  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  shipping 
officer  packs,  crates  and  ships  5,000  pounds  of  household  goods  to 
Denver.  The  Comptroller  General  has  made  a  decision  that  transfers 
to  Naval  Hospitals  will  not  be  considered  a  permanent  change  of 
station.  Will  the  5,000  pounds  be  shipped  at  Government  expense 
to  Denver?    What  route  will  be  used,  all  rail,  or  rail  and  water? 

Ans.  The  decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  covers  ordinary  transfers 
to  Naval  Hospitals  but  as  the  hospital  mentioned  in  Denver  is  not 
a  Naval  Hospital  but  is  a  T.B.  hospital,  to  which  details  are  made 
for  long  durations  of  time,  the  shipment  of  his  allowance,  4,500 
pounds,  is  authorized  if  the  doctor  authorizing  the  transfer  will 
certify  that  same   is  for  a  long  duration  of  time.     In  this   case, 
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freight  charges  for  500  pounds  will  be  collected  from  the  Quarter- 
master Sergeant  as  he  is  500  pounds  in  excess  of  his  allowance. 
The  shipment  will  be  made  via  all  rail  as  there  are  no  rail  and  water 
routes  from  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  Denver,  Colorado. 

20.  In  purchasing  flour  from  contractors,  what  is  the  big  factor  in 
making  the  award  when  the  price  per  pound  is  about  the  same  in 
each  bid,  P.  O.B.  mill?  What  effects  do  land-grant  deductions  have 
in  making  the  award? 

Ans.  If  the  price  is  about  the  same,  the  contractor  located  at  a  mill  point 
who  can  get  his  flour  to  the  point  of  consumption  at  the  least 
expense  for  freight  charges  is  at  an  advantage  and  this  is  the  factor 
that  plays  the  biggest  part  in  making  the  award.  Land-grant  affects 
the  situation  to  a  great  extent  because  a  mill  located  at  a  point 
from  which  its  shipments  move  over  land-grant  routes  is  at  an 
advantage  over  mills  located  on  lines  over  which  there  are  no 
deductions  for  land-grant. 
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